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THE LIFE OF WELLINOTON. 

CHAPTER 1. 

Ligity A.TSD Quatre-Bras, 

1815. 


May 3, 1815. Wellington and Bluclier 
assume defensive posi- 
tions. 

June 12 . . . Napoleon leaves Paris. 

His skilful mancBuvres. 

„ 14 . . . Takes up headquarters 
at Beaumont. 

His plan of campaign. 

„ 15 . . . Crosses the Samhre and 
captures Charleroi. 

Arrival of Marshal Ney. 

The Emperor gives him 
command of the left 
wing. ■ 

And that of the right 
wing to G-rouchy. 

Desertion of the French 
General Bourmont. 

The situation in Brussels. 

The Duke’s orders to the 
army. 

The Duchess of Eich- 
mond’s hall. 

„ 16 . . . Wellington rides to 
Quatre-Bras. 


June 16 . , . Inactivity of the French 
in the morning. 

Wellington inspects 
Bliicher’s position at 
Ligny. 

And returns to Quatre- 
Bras. 

Battle of Quatre-Bras. 

The Emperor recalls 
d’Erlon and the 1st 
Corps. 

Consequent confusion. 

Ney’s attack on Quatre- 
Bras. 

Arrival of Picton’s 
division. 

Charge of Kellermann’s 
cuirassiers. 

The French attack 
finally repulsed. 

Heavy loss on both 
sides. 

Wellingtons narrow 
escape. 


T he Duke of Wellington liad an interview with Prince The Allies 
Blhcher on 3rd May at Tirlemont, and came to a good 
understanding with him.^ It had become evident by this positions. 

* Des^atcheSy xii. 345. 
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THE LIFE OF WELLINGTON. 


time that the Allies woTild have to receive the attack. 
Although the forces of both Wellington and Bliicher were 
much scattered, covering about one hundred miles of frontier, 
they were more capable of concentration than is apparent at 
first sight. Each of Bllicher’s four corps could assemble at 
its own headquarters within twelve hours ; little more would 
have sufficed to concentrate his whole army at Iv amur ; while 
in thirty hours it could form line of battle at any point 
threatened with attack. Wellington’s cantonments were more 
distantly extended, but they formed a segment of a circle 
round Brussels, whence his reserve could be moved along 
excellent roads to strengthen any part of the line, upon which 
two-thirds of his whole force might be concentrated within 
twenty-four hours. Orders could be convoyed within six 
hours from his headquarters in Brussels to any part of his 
army. As early as 30th April, when it first became apparent 
that the position of the Eussian and Austrian armies made 
it necessary to yield the initiative to Napoleon, Wellington 
drew up a secret memorandum for the guidance of the Prince 
of Orange, Lord HEl, Lord Uxbridge,* commanding the eavahy, 
and Sir W. de Laacey, the Quartennaster-General.t There 
were three main routes leading from Erance to Belgium along 
which Napoleon might direct his attack — the paved roads of 
Charleroi, Mons, and Toumay. On the first route there were 
no fortifications, the defences designed for Charleroi not being 
in an advanced state ; hut those at Mons, Toumay, and Ath, 
formerly destroyed by the revolutionary armies, had been 
repaired, and must have been taken or masked by an enemy 
invading, on either of these routes — a serious consideration 
for Napoleon, whose army was so greatly inferior in numbers 
to the Allies. Nevertheless Wellington so confidently ex- 
pected that he would choose one or both of the more northern 
roads, that he placed his best troops on the right, massing his 

* Afterwards Marquis of Anglesey. 

t Killed at Waterloo. His rank was tkat of Deputy -Qiiartermaster-Greneral, 
bnt hie was tke senior in Ms department. 
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cavalry in that direction also, at Grammont, and moving the Am 1815, 
Dutch and Belgian divisions to the left of his position next 
the Prussian right. He was convinced that the attack should 
have been made by way of Mons rather than by the Meuse 
and the Sambre, and he maintained that opinion all his life.^ 

IJp to the latest moment before his final advance Hapoleon skaful 
masked his real intention, by maintaining detachments along 
the whole Pranco-Belgian frontier. The regular troops gar- leon. 
risoning the fortresses were secretly withdrawn and replaced 
by National Guards, and it was not till 13th June that 
Major-General Sir Hussey Vivian discovered that he had 
opposite to him at Tournay, not a French cavalry picket, but 
a handful of custom-house officials, who made no secret that 
the army was concentrating at Maubeuge. Hapoleon left 
Paris at daybreak on 12 th June; on the 14th his head- 
quarters were at Beaumont, about sixteen miles south of 
Charleroi, the whole of his forces being well within reach of 
his personal command. The corps of Gdrard, 16,000 strong, 
bivouacked before Philippeville, forming the right wing, . 

The centre, composed of two corps of the Imperial Guard 
under Vandamme and Lobau, 66,000 men, lay at Beaumont ; 
and the left wmg, composed of 44,000 men of the two corps 
of d'Eiion and EeiUe, was posted on the Sambre at Solre-sur- 
Sambre. On arriving to take command of the army, the 
Emperor— Eniperor not only de facto but de jure, for his titles 
had been secured to him when he was interned in Elba — 
issued one of those stirring proclamations by which he knew 
so well how to exalt the spirit of his soldiers. Herein 
Salamanca and Vitoria were but named to recall what evils 
might happen when he placed the command on heutenants ; 
on the anniversary of Marengo and Eriedland he summoned 
Frenchmen to revive the glories of Ansterlitz and Wagram, 
of Jena and Montmirail. To every Frenchman who has a 
heart,” he cried, “ the moment is arrived to conquer or to die 1 ” 

^ See the Duke^s memorandum on Waterloo, written in 1846 (Suppl. Be^ 

.spatches, x. 513). 
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In Spite of tliis demonstration on iiis left, Wellington, 
believing it to be a feint, still expected the attack to come by 
way of Mons. 

A great deal bas been vTitten about ISTapoleou’s intentions 
and choice of a route in advancing upon Ms objective — 
Brussels ; and it does not encourage one to find that the two 
able writers who have most lately applied themselves to the 
study of tMs campaign have arrived at opposite conclusions. 
On the one hand, M. Houssaye is filled with just admiration 
of la lelU operatim strategiqiie conceived by tlie Emperor 
before he left Paris, by wHch he should steer his attack 
upon the point of contact between the arnaies of Wellington 
and Bliicher and wedge them asunder, to be dealt with there- 
after in detail.* On the other hand, Mr. Popes has collected 
evidence to prove that bfapoleon never entertsiiued the idea 
of thrusting Mmself between the two annies, but marched 
against the Prussian left because he believed that Wel- 
lington’s divisions could not concentrate so rapidly as 
Blucher’s corps, and that he w'ould have time to defeat the 
Prussians before the Allies could be on the ground in force.t 
In support of tMs view, which is opposed to that taken by 
almost every other Mstorian, Mr. Eopes claims the support 
of the G-erman critic Clausewitz; of Wellington, as inter- 
preted by Lord Ellesmere ; and of Napoleon himself. Clause- 
witz may be dismissed as balanced by Alison, Jomini, 
Oharras, and a host of other writers ; the reveries of Napoleon 
at St. Helena, where he had access to no sources of infor- 
mation outside Ms own memory, are well known to have led 
Mm beyond the limits of fact ; and as for Wellington, one 
cannot but call to mind a conversation repeated by Croker. 
Mr. Gleig said something about “Buonaparte’s plans of 
campaign.” “Pooh!” interjected the Duke, “he had no 
general preconceived idea of a campaign. In one of his 
campaigns, that of 1809, General Wrede, the Bavarian, com- 
manded the army until the arrival of Buonaparte. When 
* Eowstaye, 99 , 131 . t jSopeg, 3 - 15 . 
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the Emperor came, Wrecle expressed a hope that the measures Ann. 1815. 
he had takeu might he found to fall in with his Imperial 
Majesty’s plan of campaign. Buonaparte immediately said 
that he never had a general plan of campaign ; that he 
collected his forces together as well as he could, and then 
acted re nata, as he thought best, adding that Wrede had 
done exactly what he could have wished by concentrating 
the army as much as possible, and handing it over to him to 
be employed according to the circumstances of the moment. 

This,” added the Duke, “ I had from Wrede himself.” ^ 

There is also a passage in the Duke’s conversations with 
Lady Salisbury which shows that Mr. Eopes has put too 
implicit faith on Lord Ellesmere’s interpretation, and that the 
Duke fully believed that Hapoleon deliberately tried to force 
the English and Prussians asunder* ‘' Napoleon,” said he, 
‘'committed a great mistake in endeavouring to cut in 
between the Prussians and the English. He ought to have 
gone along the direct road by Mens.” t 
Having, then, determined before leaving Paris to possess 
himself of Brussels, it seems rather fruitless to pursue 
inquiry as to the exact moment when Napoleon decided on 
the best means of accomplishing this. From the moment 
when he arrived at Beaumont, his mark was where his 
adversaries were weakest and least able to concentrate 
rapidly — the point of junction between the Prussian and 
AnglO“Belgian lines, through which lay what seemed to him 
the easiest way to Brussels. Curiosity about the exact 
sequence of his intentions is merged in admiration of the 

Croher, ii. 123. Lady Salisbury also repeats this anecdote from the Duke’s 
conversation. When G-eneral Wrede,” said the Duke, “ asked Napoleon before 
the battles of Eylaii and Friedland what was his plan of campaign, ‘ Je n’en 
ai pas,’ answered the Emperor; ‘ je n’ai point de plan decampagne.’ And it was 
true : he had no plan : all he required was that his troops should he assembled 
and posted as he directed, and then he marched, and struck a great blows 
defeated the enemy, and acted afterwards as circumstances would allow’* 

(Salisbury MSS,, 1838). 
t Salisbury MSS., 1838. 
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faultlessness of their execution. By the evening of the day 
after Ms arrival at Beaumont, Napoleon had led his army 
across the Samhre, captured Charleroi, advanced twenty miles 
into Belgian territory, and bivouacked with 124,000 men 
disposed in a triangle between the points of Canipinaire, 
Gosselies, and Charleroi. Whether such had been Napoleon’s 
deHberate purpose or not, the wedge had been inserted, to be 
driven home on the morrow. Of his purpose at the moment 
there is further evidence. Dm-ing the afternoon had arrived 
at the Preneh headquarters one who was destined to play a 
leading part in the events of the next few days. Marshal 
Ney had been received back into the Imperial service ; the 
Emperor affected to have forgotten the ugly incident of the 
iron cage ; but he left him without a command hi the army 
of invasion. Napoleon, however, had a kindly feeling for /a 
ate noire, as he now called the Marshal ; on 11th June he 
wrote to Davout, bidding him say to Ney tliat if he wished 
to be present in the first battles, he must report liimself at 
Avesn^ on the 14th. Ney required no second summons; 
following the Emperor from Beaumont, he overtook him at 
Charleroi "Good morning, Ney,” was Napoleon’s abrupt 
greetmg. «I am glad to see you. You wiU take command 
of the 1st and 2nd Corps d'armee. I give you also the light 
cavalry of my Guard, but do not employ them. To-monow 
you will be joined by Kellermann’s cuirassiere. Go and 
dnye the enemy along the road to Brussels and take up a 
^ition at Quatre-Bras.” Bead in eormection with this the 
BvZUtin de VArmee, issued at Charleroi on the evening of 
16th June-" The Emperor has given command of the left 
^ to the Erince of Moskowa (Ney), who has fixed his 
headquarters at Quatre-Bras on the road to Brussels ’—and 
mMt people wiU agree with M. Houssaye that farther 
evidence as to the Emperor’s immediate intention is un- 
^^ary. He meant to. force Ms way to Brussels between 
toe two armies opposed to Mm, and in dictating this order on 
e evening of the 15th, assumed— or pretended to assume— 
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that Ney had done his part by establishing himself at Quatre- Akn.isis. 
Bras. After giving the left wing to Ney, the Emperor 
removed Grouchy from command of the cavalry, and verbally And com- 
gave him the right wing, with instructions to take possession 
of Eleurus ; but, after Gilly had been taken, Vandamme, wing to 
commanding the 3rd Corps, declared his men were tired, 
and refused to advance further under orders of the General 
of cavalry. 

Ney, also, failed to possess himself of Quatre-Bras.' 

General de Perponcher, commanding the Dutch-Belgian 
division on Wellington’s extreme left, being convinced that 
the enemy’s attack was no feint, as had been at first supposed, 
took on himseH the responsibility, the Prince of Orange being 
absent in Brussels, of placing the brigade of Prince Bernhard 
of Saxe-Weimar at Quatre-Bras, instead of moving it, as he 
had received orders to do, to STivelles. Consequently, when 
Uey’s advanced guard arrived late in the evening at Prasnes, 
they found Quatre-Bras occupied by a Nassau battalion and 
a battery of horse artillery. The Erench had been under 
arms since two in the morning ; the very names, still more 
the characters, of Ney’s officers were unknown to him, and, 
in a happy hour for the Allies, he decided to do no more that 
night. Had he persevered, it is difficult to believe that the 
weak detachment before him could have held their position, 
and the whole character of the campaign must have been 
altered. That it was not so altered, that the wedge was not 
driven home that night, was not due to Wellington’s dis- 
positions, but to the prompt and unauthorised action of 
General de Perponcher. 

A sinister event marked the opening of the campaign for Desertion 
the 4th Erench Corps. On the morning of the 15th, General BourmS^, 
Bourmont, commanding its leading division, deserted to the 
enemy with his whole staff. Gerard had declared to the 
Emperor that he would answer for his friend’s fidelity with 
his head. '' Cette tete, done, e’est a moi, n’est pas ? ” said 
Napoleon, playfully tapping Gerard on the cheek after 
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Mt» 16 * 


The situa- 
tion in 
Brussels. 


The 
Duke’s 
wders to 
the army. 


receiving his repoiij of Boiirmont's treachery, adding more 
gravely, ^'^mais j’en ai trop besoin.’' On reaching the 
Prussian heaclq[uarters, Boumiont received a cold reception 
from Prince Blucher, who would not deign to speak to the 
renegade, although he had important intelligence to give. 

The j>osition of matters at the allied headquarters in 
Brussels now claims attention. By some misadventui’e or 
carelessness, which can never be explained now, the Duke 
of Wellington received no information of the French advance 
till three in the afternoon. The Prussians had been engaged 
since four in the morning; General Muffling, who was 
attached to the Duke’s staff, has explained that C4eneral von 
Zieten, as soon as he was attacked, sent an officer off to 
Brussels, who arrived at 3 p.m., and that he, Muffling, at once 
apprised the Duke,* But from Charleroi to Brussels is only 
thii’ty miles ; how did that officer spend eleven hours on the 
road ? Above all, how did the Prince of Orange, commander 
of the left wing of the army, who ought to have been at the 
front, happen to he in Brussels, dining with the Duke of 
Wellington, when the news did at last arrive ? Undoubtedly 
here is ground for the allegation, so indignantly repudiated 
by those who permit no reflection on their hero’s infallibility, 
that Wellington was taken by surprise. 

Muffling asked Wellington where he would assemble his 
army, observing that Blucher would certainly concentrate on 
Ligny. The Duke replied that he must wait for advice from 
Mons before fixing the rendezvous, but that he would order 

* It well jlliislarates the value of evidence, aad, at the same time, the kind of 
despair which ahuosfe overwhelms one who wishes to sift out of it the truth, that 
Sir William Hapier, the historian of the Peninsular War, stated that it was 
Muffling himself who bore the message from Blucher to Wellington on I5th 
Jtme. ^ I feel/' he begins, “ that I do not throw away what I am going to teU 
you, and it is from the Duke’s mouth.” He then quotes the Duke as having said, 

I cannot tell the world that Blucher picked out the fattest man in his army to 
ride with an express to me, and that he took thirty hours to go thirty miles ” 
(^Waterloo Letters, Ko. 1). Muffling, of course, was in Brussels all day, being 
the Prussian (Commissioner at the British headquarters, and received Yon Zieten's 
express when it arrived, at last, from the front. 
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all to Tbe ready to march at a moment’s notice. Two hours Ann. 1815. 
later the Duke sent orders to his army to concentrate on its 
left ; not on Qnatre-Bras, however, where the main road from 
Charleroi to Brussels passed through his lines, hut at 
Mvelles, seven miles to the west of that road.^ IsText, 

Miiffling received a second despatch from the front, from 
Marshal Blticher this time, announcing that he was con- 
centrating on Sombreffe, close to Ligny. The Duke approved, 
but still refused to fix his place of assembly before he heard 
from Mons. 

“I went to my quarters,” stated Muffling, “towards 10, drew 
up my report, leaving a place for the name of the rendezvous, 
and kept a courier’s carriage ready at my doon Towards mid- 
night the Duke called and told me, ‘ I have a report from General 
Dornberg at Mons that Napoleon has moved on Charleroi with 
all his force, and that he, General Dornberg, has nothing in his 
fi’ont. I have therefore sent orders for the concentration of my 
people on Nivelles and Quatre-Bras.’ ” f 

There is, however, no mention of Quatre-Bras in these 
after-orders : J the movement on Nivelles is confirmed. Yet 
at that moment Ney’s advanced guard lay within two miles 
of Quatre-Bras, which place, had Wellington’s orders been 
obeyed to the letter, the French might have occupied un- 
opposed. 

Eeaders of Vconity Fair (and what English man or woman English^ 
has foregone the delights stored in Thackeray’s masterpiece ?) Bru^Ss!^ 
must have acquired a pretty accurate idea of the state of 
society in Brussels when Napoleon crossed the Belgian 
frontier. The town was crowded with fashionable non-com- 
batants. Numbers of English families — some drawn thither 

* It is significant of the Duke’s disbelief in the genuineness of the attack from 
the south that some of the movements indicated in the afternoon order are not 
to take place “ until it is quite certain that the enemy’s attack is upon the right 
of the Prussian army and the left of the British army” (^Despatches, xii, 473). 

t Suppl. Despatches, x. 510. 

X Despatches, xii. 474. 
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Ml. i6. out of solicitude for relatives in tlie army, others out of 
simple curiosity and love of excitement — thronged the hotels 
and lodging-houses. 

The Duke of "Wellington was most intimate with the Duke 
of Eichmond’s family, and the unpublished letters of the 
Eev. Spencer Madan, private tutor to the young Lennoxes, 
contain some interesting particTilars of these days, 

** Brussels, 13th June, 1815. 

. Though I have given some pretty good reasons for 
supposing that hostilities will soon commence, yet no one would 
suppose it, judging by the Duke of Wellington. He appears, 
to be thinking of anything else in the world, gives a bail every 
week, attends every party, partakes of e^'ery amusement that 
offers, (Yesterday) he took Lady Jane Lennox * to Enghien for 
the cricket match, and brought her back at night, apparently 
having gone for no other object but to amuse her. At the time 
Buonaparte was said to be at Maubeuge, thirty or forty miles off. 

14th June, 1815. 

“The Duke of Wellington seems to unite those two extremes 
of character which Shakespeare gives to Henry Y. — the hei‘o and 
the trifler. You may conceive him at one moment commanding 
the allied armies in Spain or presiding at the conference at 
Vienna, and at another time sprawling on his back or on all 
fours upon the carpet playing with the children. 

“His judgment is so intuitive that instant decision follows 
perception ; consequently, as nothing dwells long upon his mind, 
he is enabled to get through an infinity of business without being 
* embarrassed by it or otherwise than perfectly at his ease, 

“ In the drawing-room before dinner he was playing with the- 
children, who seemed to look up to him as to one on whom they 
might depend for amusement. When dinner was announced 
they quitted him with great regret, saying, sure you re- 
member to send for us the moment dinner is over,* which he 
promised to do, and was as good as his word,** 

Eeasting and dancing went on every night ; the Duke of 

* Married Lawreuce Peel, younger brother of the Minister, Sir Eobert Peel, 
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WeUington liad fixed 21st Jtine as the date for a grand ball Akk. 1815. 
he intended to giTo, but the Duchess of Eichmond anticipated Tiie^ 
him by selecting the 15th for her ball. The Duke of Eich- 
mond,* though a general officer, was in Brussels like many mond’s 
otl^er gentlemen, merely as a civilian spectator — an interested 
one, indeed, for he had three sons in the army ; one, Lord 
March, on the Prince of Orange’s staff, another. Lord George, 
on the Duke’s, and a third in the Blues. The Duchess’s 
brother, the last Duke of Gordon, was Colonel-in-Chief of 
the 3rd (Scots) Eegiment of Guards, while the 92nd Gordon 
Highlanders, t with the 42nd and ’79th Highlanders, formed 
part of the 5th Division stationed as the reserve in Brussels. 

Desiring to show her foreign guests a Highland reel, the 
Duchess of Eichmond engaged some of the sergeants and 
privates of the 42nd and 92nd to perform one for their 
entertainment. Before the summer sun had quenched the 
ball-room lights, these poor fellows were trudging southwards, 
some of them never to return. 

Now it has been asserted that the Duke of Wellington, 
although perfectly aware of Napoleon’s movements, determined 
to attend this ball in order to reassure people about the safety 
of Brussels. General Muffling quotes him as having said at 
midnight, after communicating to him the intelligence from 
Mons, ^'The numerous friends of Napoleon (in Brussels) 
will be on tiptoe; the well intentioned must be pacified; 
let us therefore go to the Duchess of Eichmond’s ball, and 
start for Quatre-Bras at 5 am.” v 

* As sooa as Wellington’s promotion to Meld Marshal gave him seniority over 
the Duke of Eichmond, that nobleman chivalrously offered to serve under his 
former junior and secretary at the Irish Office — an offer which somewhat 
embarrassed the Horse Guards, inasmuch as the Duke of Eichmond had no 
experience of active service. 

t This fine regiment was raised by the fourth Duke of Gordon towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. Eecruits came in slowly at first ; it is said that 
only about a dozen men had been enrolled, when the Duchess, a celebrated 
beauty and madcap, undertook to fill the ranks if the recruiting were left to her. 

She gave out that every man who would take the King’s shilling should receive 
it in his lips from between hers. The story goes that in a very short time the 
complement was complete. 


Mt* 46. 

Welling- 
ton was 
taken by 
surprise. 
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Granted^ then, that this ^^as the Duke’s object in attend- 
ing a ball at such a moment, and permitting Ms ojSicers to 
attend it, is there not proof in this that he was not aware of 
Napoleon’s movements ? All he knew was what he vTote 
to the Due de Deltre at 10 p,m., that the Prussian posts at 
Thuin had been attacked, but that no news had reached liim 
from Charleroi later than 9 o’clock in the morning, tivo Jmc7*s 
before it vjas cajpUtred by the enemy. Piet on still lay in 
Brussels with the reserve of the army, under orders to march, 
indeed, at short notice; bnt, had Wellington known the con- 
dition of aflairs at the front, it would have been halfway to 
Quatre-Bras before the hall began. Had he realised that 
Napoleon’s advanced guard was bivouacked within two miles 
of the left of his army, is it possible that he would have 
loitered or have permitted the Prince of Orange, to whom 
that left was entrusted, to loiter among the fiddles and cham- 
pagne ? Is it likely that Lord Hill, commandant of the right 
wing of the army, that Lord Uxbridge, commandant of the 
cavalry, that the Generals Picton, Ponsonby, Clinton, B 5 mg, 
Cooke, Kempt, Pack, Maitland, and others would have been 
content to be absent from their divisions and brigades had the 
truth been suspected ? It is perfectly clear from his own 
despatch that Wellington was completely deceived as to the 
nature of Napoleon’s movements. 

I did not hear of these events (the attack on Thuin) till in 
the evening of the 15th, and I immediately ordered the troops 
to prepare to march, and afterwards to march to their left, as 
soon as I had intelligence from other quarters to prove that the 
enemy’s movement on Charleroi was the real attack.” * 

It is not so certain when the real state of the case was 
revealed to him. Probably it is true, as reported, that news 
of the capture of Charleroi reached the Duke in the ball-room, 
and that he instructed Ms general officei^ to leave the place 
quietly, so as to cause no alarm, and it was then, towards 

* Despatches, xii. 478. 
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two in tlie morning of the 16 tli, that the reserve was called 
to arms and marched off ; but it is not kaown certainly — 
whether this took place before, during, or after supper, at 
which the Duke returned thanks for the toast of the allied 
army proposed by General Alava* Here, at all events, is 
testimony from the journal of Lady Hamilton Dalrymple— 
one out of hundreds of persons who scrutinised the Duke’s 
movements and expression on that memorable night. 

^‘Although the Duke affected great gaiety and cheerfulness, it 
struck me that I had never seen him have such an expression of 
care and anxiety on his countenance. I sat next him on a sopha 
a long time, but his mind seemed quite pre-occupied ; and although 
he spoke to me in the kindest manner possible, yet frequently in 
the middle of a sentence he stopped abruptly and called to some 
officer, giving him directions, in particular to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick and Prince of Orange, who both left the ball before supper. 
Despatches were constantly coming in to the Duke . , . how- 
ever, we remained till half-past two, and when I left the Duke 
was still there. . . . At four o^clock in the morning ... I went 
to the window (it was the finest morning possible). I saw the 
Highland Brigade marching out to the tune of ^ Hieland 
Laddie ’ . . . a number of British regiments followed, then 
foreign troops, and at eight o’clock the Duke of Wellington and 
his staff passed. . . .” 

Even when the Duke left Brussels on the morning of the 
16 th he had not made up his mind that Quatre-Bras, and not 
Hivelles, was to be the point of concentration, which is clear 

* The late Sir William Fraser was strongly of opinion that he had identified 
this historic ball-room as still in existence; but the late Dowager Lady de 
Eos and Lady Louisa Tighe, both of whom were at their mother's ball, were 
positive that the building had disappeared, and that the site of it is now 
traversed by the Eue des Cendres. The story, so often repeated, that Lady 
Louisa Tighe buckled on the Duke's sword before he set out for the front, has 
been emphatically contradicted by her ladyship herself, who, happily, is still 
alive. It is a pity that M. Houssaye has marred his fine narrative by giving 
currency to a tale so misleading as to the Duke's simple character and dislike 
of display. 
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from (be foot tMt Picton had ordera to halt the Kse^'e 
Mon at Waterloo, fhero the road, to Kteellaa a«I Qa^re- 
Bras separate. Captain (aftenvards General Sir Gcoi^e) 
Bowles Ldeed, in bis interesting memorandum ot u liat took 
place says tkat the Duke, before lea%Tng Brussels, had fixed 
L Ouatre-Bras • but the battle which took place a tew hours 
tea mind, of man te ptnvarfnlly trite tea 
of Qnatee-Bra., that it found it. tray mto suhaaquent 
narratives more easily than any other. 

«The Prince of Orange came back suddenly, Just as the Duke 
of Weffington had taken his place at the supper ^ 

whispered some minutes to his Grace, who only said he had no 
fresh orders to give, and recommended the Prince to go back to 
his quarters and go to bed. The Duke of Wellington remained 
nearly twenty minutes after this, and then said to the Duke of 
Richmond, ‘I think it is time for me to go to bed likmiSQ, 
and then, whilst wishing him good night, whispered to ask him if 
he had a good map in his house. The Duke of Richmond ^id 
he had, and took him into his dressing-room, which opened mto 
the suier-room. The Duke of Wellington shut the door and 

said, ‘ Napoleon has humbugged me, by G * f f 

tweVfoi tours’ march on me.’ The Duke o Rictoond 
‘ What do you intend doing?’ The Duke of Welhngton replied, 
‘I have ordered the army to concentrate at Quatre-Bras; but 
we shall not stop him there, and if so, I must fight him here (at 
the same time passing his thumb-nail over the position of 
Waterloo). He then said adieu, and left the house by another 
way out. He went to his quarters, slept six hours, and break- 
fasted, and rode at speed to Quatr^Bras The convention 

in the Puke of Eicbmond's dressing-^room was repeated to me, 
two minutes after it occurred, by the Puke of Richmond, who 
was to have commanded the reserve, if formed, and to whom 1 
was to have been aide-de-camp. He marked the Duke of 
Wellington’s thumb-nail with his pencil on the 
often looked at it together some months afterwards." t 


* It was ike study. 

t Letters of the first Marl of Malmeslury, ii. 4:45. 
tke Puke of Eichmond went to Canada. 


The map was lost when 
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JTo orders for the movement of troops on the 16th, or fox Am 1815. 
their concentration upon any point towards the allied left, 

are extant, subsequent to the after-orders issued at 10 p.m. 

' Ojcdcxs to 

on the 15th, except those instructions dated 16th June, the army. 

published in Despatches, xii. 474, to which the editor, Colonel 

Gurwood, appended the following note : — 

The original instructions issued to Colonel de Lancey (Deputy- 
Quartermaster-General) were lost with that officer’s papers. 

These memorandums of movements have been collected from the 
different officers to whom they were addressed/’ 

Now these memoranda are five in number,* four being 
addressed to Lord Hill and one to Major-General Sir J. 
Lambert, and it is singular that those writers who have 
founded upon them the theory that Wellington, before leaving 

* (1.) To General Lord Hill, G.C.B, 

16th June, 1815. 

The Duke of Wellington requests that you will move the 2ud Division of 
infantry upon Braine-le-Comte immediately. The cavalry has keen ordered 
likewise on Braiue-le-Oomte. His Grace is going to Waterloo.” 

(2.) To the same, 

“ 16th June, 1815. 

“ Your Lordship is requested to order Prince Frederick of Orange to move, 
immediately upou receipt of this order, the 1st Division of the army of the Low 
Countries, and the Indian Brigade, from Sotteghem to Enghien, leaving 500 
men, as before directed, at Audenarde.” 

(3.) To the same, 

“ Genappe, 16th June, 1815. 

“ The 2nd Division of infantry to move to-morrow morning at daybreak from 
Kivelles to Quatre-Bras. The 4th Division of infantry to move at daybreak 
to-morrow morning to Nivelles.” 

(4.) To the same. 

«16th June, 1815. 

“ The reserve artillery to move at daybreak to-morrow morning, the 17th, to 
Quatre-Bras, where it will receive further orders.” 

(5.) To Major-General Sir J. Lamlert, KD,B, 

« 16th June, 1815. 

“ The brigade of infantry under the command of Major-General Sir J. Lambert 
to march from Assche at daybreak to-morrow morning, the 17th, to Genappe, 
on the Namur road, and to remain there until further orders.” 
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46 Brussels, had ordered a concentration upon Quatre-Bras, 

■ s^m to have overlooked the fact that three oi them contain 
directions for movements to be earned out not o>i the mh 

« L 11. Htt; tkal to o=ly CM .hioh W 

nlace of origin is dated from Genappe, shoving that the Duke 
It far on the road to the front before he issued it. This 
Irto addressed to Lord HiU, directs the movement on the 
17th of the 2nd Division from Nivelles to Quatre-Bias, and 
the 4th Division to MveUes. This in itself disposes of the 
alle<^ation that the Duke had issued orders for a coneentra- 
Sn OB QOB^-Braa he « to M-«om m M 

mornin^ of the 16th. There is more. In one of these hit 
Tmor^nda Lord Hill is informed that the cavalry ^lasjieen 
ordered to Braine-le-Oomte, seventeen Lnghsh 
west of Quatre-Bras. How is such ^ 

ciled with a concentration upon Quatre-Lras . ■ y. - 

insistent with such a concentration having been o^ered 
early on the 16th that Picton remained at M aterloo uith us 
WeDing- division till after midday,* md that 

Bras. cannot have issued his final orders tor a 

Quatre-Bras (vhich it has been “sed vere lost with Su 
W. de Lancey’s papers) before he himself joined the P 
of Orange at that place. 


“I found there the Prince of Orange with a small body of 
Belgian troops, two or three battalions of infantry, a ^*1" ^ 

of Belgian dragoons, and two or three pieces of cannon, which 
had been at the Quatre-Bras since the P'^^cedmg evening It 
appeared that the picket of this detachment had been touched 
by a French patrol, and there was some_ firing, but very little , 
and of so little importance that, after seeing what was oing, 
went on to the Prussian army, which I saw from the ground wm 
assembling upon the field of Saint Amand and Ligny, about eight 
miles distant.” t 


* Waterloo Letters, p. 23. 


t Croker, iii. ITS, 
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"' In tlie meantime,” wrote the Duke in his Waterloo de- A nn.isis, 
spatch, I had directed the whole army to march upon Les 
Quatre-Bras ; ” and goes on to say that Picton's division 
arrived about half-past two. Now, there is a slight inaccuracy 
here. We know that Picton’s division, though it may have 
been sighted at half-past two, did not arrive till half-past 
three.* The position of Waterloo— Mont-Saint- Jean — is 
just nine English miles from Quatre-Bras, the village of 
Waterloo is a couple of miles further. Either distance could 
be covered by a mounted officer in less than an hour; but 
Picton’s division, with guns, could not be reckoned on per- 
forming the march in less than three hours. It seems 
probable, therefore, that it was not till the Duke had himself 
inspected the position at Quatre-Bras, and satisfied himself 
that the attack on Ligny was to be a genuine one, that he 
issued final orders for the concentration of all Ms forces on 
the Prussian right. 

It is clear that the Duke had no right to reckon on Inactivity 
Perponcher’s weak detachment being left so long in undiq- FrSch on 
turbed possession of Quatre-Bras ; being permitted, indeed, mom- 
to regain on the morning of the 16 th some of the ground iefh^ ^ 
yielded on the loth. The whole responsibihty for this lache 
must be borne by Ney. Making every excuse for that 
Marshal on the ground that he was but newly arrived, had 
been so suddenly placed in command of two corps d’armee, 
had been compelled to improvise a staff from among officers 
with whom he was imperfectly acquainted, and knew very 
little about what Germans would term the dislocation ” of 
his forces, the fact remains that he took no measures to 
prepare for that advance wMch Soult, at half-past six in 
the morning, informed him was about to be made. His 
advanced guard, as we know, had touched Erasnes over- 
night, but the rest of his divisions were echeloned as far 
to the rear as Marchienne-au-Pont, nine miles, and Thuin, 
sixteen miles distant. Had Ney's columns been closed 

* Waterloo LetterB, p. 24. 
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to the front at an early hour on the l^th, he -wmld^have 
founi nothing before him but Prince Bernhards Dutch 
l^lfbut alio o’clock Key’s txoops were not even under 

Thke manner, if Kapoleon had brought up his right mto 
li^V^rhis advanced posts-if, m short Ins army had 

b^ouldmd overnight in line of battle mstead of in hue 
OM of to fooi Ptosian CCTS, tol 

Zietm's was fa Sosi<i<>“ *" n 

I 'a oa to maroli from Namui, iad only got as far as Oaoz 
Ld mT m milea from Hgay; TMelemami's was at 
miles oft; whoraaa to foartlr P™ 
X Wa, was atm at Li4ge,»faty miles dmtant. ISapo- 

on that morning, and he would have brought 120,000 men to 
crush one Prussian corps d’aimee and one Belgian 1 uteh 
brigade. Then he might have turned to demohsh the 1 ntish 
and Prussian forces as they ai-rived in succession. Instep ot 
this no effort was made to bring np the rear dmsiouh fiom 
Charleroi and Chtolet tiU nearly midday on the 16th, ivhji 

tiS-fouiths of the Prussian army had assembled at Sombreffe 
and the attack was put off tiU the afternoon. 
Ney o^the left, timing his movements by the Empeioi s 

coulkbnt keep up an ineffective “h -^h 

cmard wasting the precious hours while the Biitish \ 
l^mUfag Wore Mm. .lKs.»*io *™ito«(-WenfagtoE s 
nnpreparedness, or, if that be too harsh atem, his miscalcula- 
tion on the 15th, was neutralised by Kapoleon s inertness on 
the 16th; and thus the two greatest commanders of their age 
each inaugurated by a false move their first encounter with 

*^Vben WeUhigton perceived that all w^ quiet in front of 
Perponcher’s division, he wrote the following letter to Piiuce 

Bliicher : — 


* Houssayey 187, note. 
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‘‘ On the heights behind Frasne. Ann. 1815. 

“June 16, 1815. 10.30 a.m. — 

“ My beae iPuEST,— My army is situated as follows : Tlie Corps 
d’Armee of the Priuce of Orauge has a division here and at 
Quatre-Bras, and the rest at Mvelles. The HeserYe is in march 
from Waterloo to Genappe, where it will arrive at noon. The 
English cavalry will be at the same hour at Nivelles. The corps 
of Lord Hill is at Braine-le-Comte. I do not see any large force 
of the enemy in front of us, and I await news from your Highness 
and the arrival of troops in order to determine my operations 
for the day. Hothing has been seen on the side of Einche, nor 
on our right. 

Your very obedient servant, 

Wellington.'^ * 

After inspecting the Prince of Orange’s position, the Duke, Welling- 
accompanied by his aide-de-camp, Sir Alexander Gordon, and 
two or three orderUes, rode over to inspect that of Blucher 
at Ligny, where he met Lieut. -Colonel Sir Henry Hardinge,t 
British Commissioner at the Prussian headquarters. 

On the morning of the 16th I left Brussels and rode forward 
about five miles beyond Quatre-Bras to see the Prince of Orange's 
outposts. t After that,! went over to the Prussians about seven 
miles to our left from Quatre-Bras, and. found them drawn up 
on the slope of the ground with their advanced columns close 
down to the rivulet of Ligny, the banks of which were so marshy 
that the French could only cross it at the bridges of three or 
four villages that lie along its course. I told the Prussian 
officers, in presence of Hardinge, that, according to my judgment, 
the exposure of the advanced columns and, indeed, of the whole 
army to cannonade, standing as they did displayed to the aim of 

* This letter, quoted by Eopes (p. 106) from Von Ollecb’s history, was not 
published till 1876. It will be noticed that the position of the cavalry has 
been altered since the order sent to Lord Hill (see p. 15), 
t Afterwards Field-Marshal Viscount Hardinge, G.C.B. 

J He cannot have ridden due south, or he would have been landed within the 
enemy’s outposts at Frasnes. 
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±. * The marshv banks o£ the 

M’v. 46. the enemy’s tLir^power to cross and attack the French, 

— stream made xt out of them ^we 

.hxie 

them, had ^ ^ fall npon them by the bridges 

to pieces, after win y Blucher’s place with 

at the villages. I said I ^ I scattered 

.tat m trort, “ S«^ ^ ti,y toOT be«t 

rismg ground. Howe y exactly as I had 

so I came away very shortly. » ® ^ ^ 

on their confused columns, m which o 
was ridden over and near killed, t 

It h«s otoi bta asserted that Welliegton gave Bttcher 
“aicSal prortiae of eapport, aod that this d^ded 
receive battle. WeBmgton, as has been shown, 
did not anticipate much trouble on that day at Quatre-B^, 
tdno W erpeoted to be able to support Elnoher when 

ldsowntroOFh^'l«‘«l- w“.2 ” 

means unconditional. Maffling 

beinir— «WeU, I will come, provided I am not att^k^ 
m^elf” As soon as he returned to Quatre-Bras, w^ he 
^Lh^l at half-past two or three o’clock, the Prin^ 

^med him tlat the French were in force m the^wood 
before him, hut that he did not expect they would ^vmce 
that afternoon. At that moment loud 
vmwrmr! were heard, taken up m succession by brigades, 
and a loud voice could be heard distinctly crymg- 
“ L’Empereur recompensera celui qni s’avancera ; 

.. Tii” observed So Duke. " must be Hey gomg down tbe 

mauled’’ (^xmltopey 109), 

• Tt/fO - 


And 

returns to 

Quatre- 

Bras. 
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line. I know what that means ; we shaE he attacked in five Ann. 1815. 
minutes.”^ 

And so it was. Immediately afterwards the French columns Battle 
debouched from the wood in fine order, with drums beat- 
ing, the Prince of Orange withdrawing his advanced light 
troops and guns before them.t As Wellington sat watching 
the enemy, he was surprised to see that instead of both corps, 

40,000 or 50,000 strong, advancing against him, one of them, 
that opposite his own left, was moving off sharply to its right 
in the’ direction of Ligny. This, though it gratified him at the 
time, also puzzled him exceedingly ; and the explanation 
was not apparent till many days later. It was this. In 
fixing 2.30 p.m. as the hour for Grouchy’s attack on the 
Prussians at Ligny, the Emperor ordered Ney to fall on the 
Prince of Orange at the same time, to sever the British com- 
munication with Mons and Ostend, and to meet the Emperor 
at Brussels at seven o’clock the following morning. The 
Emperor, with the Imperial Guard in reserve, undertook to 
keep his eye on the movements of both Grouchy and Key’s 
columns, and support either according to the turn of affairs — 

‘^je me porterai sur Tune ou I’autre aile selon les circon- 
stances.”J But at 3.15 p.m., after three orders had been 
despatched to Key directing him to carry Quatre-Bras, the 
Emperor, through Soult, sent him a fourth, more urgent than 
the rest, commanding him to support Grouchy by directing 
his attack on the right flank of the Prussians at Ligny. The 
fate of Prance is in your hands ; therefore hesitate not a 
moment to move according to the Emperor’s commands, and 
direct your march upon the heights of Saint- Amand and Brye.” 

* Houssaye describes Wellington as considering tbe situation at this moment 
as critical, and almost hopeless ; but he misinterprets the meaning of a phrase 
used in the Duke’s letter to Lady F. Webster : “ We fought a desperate battle ” 

(_Suppt DespatcheBt x. 501). English readers will perceive the difference 
between a desperateimttle and a desperate situation (compare vol. i. p. 56, note), 

t Be Eos MS . ; CroJcerj iii. 173. 

X The Emperor’s letter to Ney, 16th June. Napoleon sent nine despatches 
to Ney in the course of this day (JSomsaye, 185). 
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MoEel L,ur«t, chargeil to c«.y to 

1 ;i K-tr ftnc!=!Plies Fifteen immites alter lie 

BSS:^r»”=i;= 

ar^ Lut to save France and cover yourself mtli glory. 
Morlould glatUy have exchanged tins dne ^roration 
for neater clearness in his instructions. loHez .. .a 
la hauteur de Samt-Amand—v!a.s not the intention sur la 

Min-Janson.anofficerofbutayea^ex^^^^^^ 

could throw no light on the meaning. Hejial iidden a 
shorter route than the messenger to Ney, and dLrlon receive 
his orders three-quarters of an hour saom-r than rcj. 
cmied them out to the letter. Instead of marching upon 
the height of Saint-Amand-s«r la hautciir-U ® 

a hne with that hamlet-d la 7ia«iCKr-sending l^«leambie, 
the chief of his staff, to inform Key of the change in hn> des- 
tination. Up to five o’clock Uey was 
i that d’Erlon was supporting him on the right, but at 

hour Delcambre reached him with d’Eiion s message an- 
noimcing his change of direction. Five minutes later Colonel 
Laurent rode up with the Emperor’s order of 3.1o ^ey 
whose fury was without bounds. The balls from a British 
battery were ploughing up the ground round him._ “ Ah these 
English balls,” he cried, “ I wish they were all in my beUy. 
He sent Delcambre back with positive^ oiders to support 
Eeille in his attack on Quatre-Bras, then in full progress. 

It was too late. When Delcambre rejoined d’Erlon at 
six o’clock, the 1st Corps was almost within cannon-shot of 
Saint-Amand and in fuU view of the Prussians. D’Erlon 
had to choose between continuing the movement in com- 
pliance with the Emperor’s direct command and obeying the 

* Eowmye, 201, where a minate analysis is undertaken of the cause of the 
confusion. Mr. Eopes (p. 182) disbelieves in the Emperor’s direct order to 
d’Erlan.hnt M. Houssaye produces convincing evidence in support of it. 
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imperative recall of Ms immediate superior. The soldier’s Ank. 1815. 
duty seemed clear: lie comitermarched Ms columns, and, 
leaving Meurus wMch lie had approached witMn two miles, 
began the return to Quatre-Bras wMch was three times as 
far off. By no fault of its commander the whole energies of 
the 1st Corps d’Armee, which, rightly directed, had been 
irresistible at Quatre-Bras, was dissipated in fruitless oscil- 
lation between the two battle-fields.'®^ 

Ney had begun his attack about three o’clock with a furious 
onset upon the farm of Gemioncourt, situated on the Charleroi- 
Brussels highway. The fields were so deep with rye that it 
was difficult to make out the exact positions of friend or foe, 
a condition all in favour of the Allies, as concealing their 
real weakness ; for in truth the Duke began tMs action with 
no more than 7,000 infantry and 16 guns, against 15,000 or 
16,000 French. Gemioncourt, weakly defended by a detach- 
ment of Nassau troops, was speedily taken, and Prince 
Jerome’s division on the French left drove the Dutchmen out 
of the wood of Bossu. These two important points gained, 

Ney ordered a general advance. The conflict grew warm on 
the' allied left at Piermont, and the superior numbers of the 
enemy soon began to prevail, until the 5th Division,t under 

* Wellington’s criticism on Napoleon’s generalsMp on this occasion was severe 
and just. ‘‘ I wonder what they would have said of me if I had done such a thing 
as that. I have always avoided a false move. I preferred being too late in my 
movement to having to alter it ” (Salisbury MSS., 1838). 

t The divisions of the British army had been re-numbered since the close of 
the Peninsular war. On 15th June, the day before the battle of Quatre-Bras, 

Wellington had consulted his Generals as to their desire to have them restored 
to the old order. Had there been time to effect this, Sir Thomas Picton’s 
division, the 5th, would have become again the 3rd, so long and gloriously 
associated with his name. 


Peninsular Numbers. Waterloo Numbers. Generals. 

1 (the Guards) ... 1 ... . General Cooke 

2 4: . . . . SirC. ColviUe 

3 5 . . . . SirT.Picton 

^ 6 .... Sir L. Cole 

5 3 .... Sir C. Alten 

6 4 .... Sir H. Clinton 

(Despatches, xii, 470). 
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old Picton, opportunely arrived from Brussels, i ,200 strong. 
Soon the Brunsmck corps, nearly 7,000, marched in from 
Uivelles, and the Ifassau contingent b,900, making, vith 
1,200 of Van Merlen’s horse, a total of some 22,000 Allies. 
By five o’clock Key, who had begun the fight with over- 
powering superiority of numbers, was in turn outnumbered 
by 6,000 or 7,000. Hevertheless the Allies were at a great 
disadvantage in regard to cavalry. Lord XJxbiidge s di% ision 
had been directed to advance from Ninhove till the rear oi 
the column had crossed the high-road from Mous to Brassels ; 
but, owing to a misapprehension of the order, they were 
halted as soon as the head of the column touched it.* 

The rest of the afternoon was spent in a series ot encounters 
of exceeding severity, the course of which it is very tlifiicult 
to follow. Personal impressions of every battle are confined 
to each man’s sphere of observation; at Quatre-Bnis the 
spheres of all men were unusually limited. Besides the deep 
com, which concealed the infantry, there was the wood of 
Bossu, mfliskiug the attack of the enemy’s left; and the 
successive arrivals of Wellington’s forces render the sequence 
of events more than usually confusing. It numt be con- 
fessed that there were departmes as well as arrivals. Many 
of the Belgians and Dutch were Buonapartist at heart ; 
others were indifferent or disaffected; nearly all believed 
hfapoleon to be invincible. Thus it came to pass that the 
2nd Dutch-Belgian Division, upwards of 7,000 strong, who 
had held such a brave front under the Prince of Orange in 
the fore part of the day, tired of the sport before evening, 
and quitted the field almost to a man. The chief feature ot 
the fight was the steady endurance by British infantry of the 
repeated charges by Preneh cavalry. Picton, to relieve the 
pressure on the squares of the 42nd, 44th, 79th, and 92nd, 
actually charged the French cuirassiers and lancers with the 
Eoyals, the 28th and 32nd Eegiments. Ney had forfeited all 
the advantage he enjoyed in the morning : he had proved in 
* De Bos MS. 
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anticipation the truth of Ifapoleon’s verdict uttered at Am 1815* 
St. Helena, n'etait plus le meme homme.” Still he 
was proud and brave: he' held hi his hand the Emperor’s 
billet— ' le sort de la Erance est entre vos mains.” He 
knew that he was outnumbered before the heads of the 1st 
(Guards) Division, and the 3rd (Alton’s) Division appeared 
about six o’clock coming up from Nivelles: mad with rage 
at the Emperor and chagrin at his lost opportunity, he 
must wrench victory even at the last hour. He sent for 
Kellermann. 

*'My dear General,” said he, ^‘ the safety of France is at 
stake. We must make a supreme effort. Take your cavalry 
and fling yourself upon the English centre. Crush them! — 
ride them down 1 ” 

War-worn Kellermann was not the man to blench at such 
an order; nevertheless he pointed out that the enemy was 
now 25,000 strong, and that he had with him only a single 
brigade of cuirassiers, the other three brigades being far to 
the rear, in accordance with Ney’s own commands. 

‘‘What does that matter ?” roared Key, above the thunder 
of the guns. “Charge with what you have; ride them 
down ! ITl support you with all the cavalry I have. Go ; 
go, I tellyoul”^ 

Ten minutes later Kellermann’s trumpets sounded the Charge of 
charge. In column of squadrons, eight hundred steel-clad 
horsemen thundered down upon Sir Colin Halkett’s brigade, cuirassiers. 
The first battalion, the 69th Eegiment, was forming square in 
compliance with instructions from their Brigadier, when an 
officer of high rank rode up and asked what they were about. 

“ Preparing for cavalry, sir,” was the reply, “ by the 
Brigadier-General’s orders.” 

“Oh, cavaliy be d— d! There’s none within miles of 
you, Eeform column, sir, and deploy at once.” 

This fresh order was in the act of being carried out when 

EousBayBi 207, quoting ICeliennann*s narrative in the French Archives de 
la Guerre, 
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Xt. 46. the cuirassiers swept upon the column, rode through it, and 
carried off the regimental colour’.* The 30th and 33rd stood 
firmly in their squares, shoulder deep in rye ; the cuhrassiers 
rode past them, scattered the Belgian and Ih-unawick cavalry, 
and penetrated as far as Quatre-Bras, completely turning the 
allied position. On the left of Quatre-Bius the hanks were 
lined hy the 92nd Highlanders and some Hanoverians. The 
Duke of Wellington, dismounted, stood on the left of the 
Highlanders; then, moving roimd to the rear’ of the line, 
called out, “ Don’t fire, ninety-second, till I give you the 
word ! ” When the cuirassiers were witliin thirty yards he 
gave the order for a volley, which told with terrific violence, 
completely stopping and repulsing the attack, f and Keller- 
mann, being unsupported, drew off' in great disorder, with the 
loss of one-third of his brigade. I'einforcements were imiv- 
ing in quick succession to the Allies, when Hey received 
positive orders from the Emperor by the hand of Colonel 
Baudus, that, happen what might to the left wing, d’Erlon 
was without fail to march to his right.! Hey was on foot, 
having had two horses shot under him, and, more like a 
madman than a cool-headed soldier, began rallying his broken 
infantry and leading them against Pack’s Highlanders, con- 
tinuing the hopeless combat till nearly nine o’clock. Then he 
drew off, having been sacrificed by Ms master’s interference 
with d’Erlon, but, in Hapoleon’s opinion, not sacrificed in 
vain. The 1st Corps had been neutralised, the 2nd beaten, 
yet in the Emperor’s larger view the day had not been lost. 
On the contrary, bis object had been attained ; he had severed 
the armies of Bllicher and Wellington and kept them apart, 
while he inflicted a severe defeat on the Prussians at ligny — 

The 69th only hronght one colour on the field, having lost the other at the 
disastrous afisur of Bergen-op-Zkwm in the previous year. 

t Waterloo Lelten, p. 386. 

$ “11 faut ahsolument que I’ordre donnd au cotnie d’Erlon soitex&ufeJ, quelle 
que soit la situation on se tronve le mardehal Ney. Je n’attache pas grande 
importance h ce qui passera aujourdTiui de son c&td. L’afiaire est toute oh je 
suis, car je venx en finir avec I’armSe pmssienne ” (JHbusaope, 212, quoting 
Baudus M8.). 
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tlie last and not tlio least characteristic in the long roll of Ann. 1815. 
Napoleonic victories. Had the positions of the two com- 
manders been reversed, it may be safely said that Wellington, 
even at the price of attaining an important advantage, wonld 
never have compromised one of his Generals by withdrawing 
from him half Ms force at the moment of attack— would 
never have declared that “he attached little importance” to 
w%at befell that General. 

On the other hand, it must be freely admitted that if Ney 
had shown ordinary alacrity in the morning and collected his 
forces in time to carry out the Emperor’s earlier orders, he 
conld have spared d’Erlon perfectly wall, have cut to pieces 
or driven away the weak detachment of Perponcher, and 
probably no serious attempt would have been made to hold 
the position of Quatre-Bras against him. It was owing to 
Ney's culpable laxity that there was any battle of Quatre- 
Bras to be recorded. 

The following is a return of the loss to the Allies, so far as 
known, in killed, wounded, and missing :— 

British 2,275 

Hanoverians . . . . . . . 369 

Bnmswickers • . . . . . . 819 

3,463 officers and men.’^ 

Of the casualties among the Dutch and Belgian troops no 
separate return could be made,most of them having deserted the 
field in the afternoon, spreading news of the total defeat of the 
Allies. The loss of the Erench was officially stated at 4,300.t 

^ SibomeA^ 160. Of the British regiments, the Highlanders suffered most 
severely, hut, to judge from the following passage in a letter written from 
Brussels on 17th June by Lady Georgina Lennox (afterwards Ladyde Bos) to 
Lady Georgina Bathurst, they were not of sufficient importance to cause much 
concern to the fashionable ladies in that town. Thank God, my dearest G., 
all our friends are safe. There was a general action yesterday evening, the 
Guards w^ere not engaged. . . , Poor Sir D. Pack is severely wounded, and the 
poor Duke of Brunswick died of his wounds, . . . The Scotch were chiefly 
engaged, so there are no officers wounded that one knows,’* 

t Moussaye, 213. 
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J!t. 46 . The Duke of Brcmswick fell at the head of his good Black 
Bruuswickers, whose sable uniform, and silver death s-head 
and crossbones bore witness how the dukes father had fallen 
in like maimer commanding his hussars at the Battle of Jena. 

At the time Brunswick was killed, WelHngton himseK was 
in great peril. The Brunswick infantry, which had replaced 
the troops of Nassau in the first line, gave way imder a 
Narrow charge of French cavalry. Wellington rode up with the 
Brunswick hussars to cover them, but these also fell into 
ton. disorder under a heavy fire of musketry, and fied before a 
charge of Fire’s “red lancers.” WelHngton gaBoped ofi; 
closely pursued, and, arriving at a ditch lined by the Goidon 
Highlanders, called out to them to lie still. He set his horse 
at the fence and eleaicd it, bayonets and all. 

Another incident in this hard day’s woik, harder than most 
men yoimger than the Duke would cave to undertake on the 
morrow of a ball,* may be told in Wellington s own woids. 

“ It was that same evening that I saw one of the strangest 
chances I ever recollect. A French regiment of cuirassiers, I 
suppose 600 or 700, came dashing up the Charleroi road to 
Quatre-Bras for the purpose cf a reconnaissance— Just where the 
Namur road forms the ‘quatre bras;’ there are some farm 
houses there, and also a large farm yard with a gate into the 
road. I had posted some infantry in the ditches at the cross- 
way, and these cuirassiers, being checked by their fire, turned oft 
the head of their column into the gateway of the yard. I was 
looking attentively at their proceedings with my glass, in fact I 
was not more than a quarter of a mile distant, and, seeing they 
all followed into the gateway, I naturally concluded they had 
some way out at the back of the farm yard, by which they had 

• The Duke had ridden from Brussels fire miles beyond Quatre Bras, 2& 
miles, then 7 miles to Ligny and back, 43 miles in all, before the battle began, 
and remained in the saddle till nightfall. Ck)lonel the Hon. Frederick Bonsonby, 
arriving late at night with Ms brigade of cavalry, found the wearied troops fast 
asleep in their bivouac, but -Wellington was sitting in his tent, chuokUng over 
the contents of some English nevrapapers which had just arrived. Truly an 
Iron Duke I 
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retired upon their army along the skirt of the wood. But to Anjt. 1815. 
my great surprize on looking again, about ten minutes afterwards, — “ 
in the same direction, I saw them all rushing out full gallop at 
the gateway, and returning by the very road they had come. 

They lost several men by our infantry firing from their ditches, 
but the main body escaped well enough. It seems that when 
they found there was no outlet from the farm yard into which 
they had so heedlessly turned, without knowing the place in the 
least, they quietly got into order, and seeing we took no notice 
of them, waited a quarter of an hour and then effected their 
escape in the manner I tell you. Had we but thought it possible 
they were there, we might have captured every man without 
fail.’’'^ 

About ten o’clock that night, Wellington sent his aide-de- 
camp, Sir Alexander Gordon, who had been in the saddle 
since early morning, with an escort of two squadrons of 
the 10th Hussars, to find his way to the Prussian head- 
quarters. Biding as far as Sombreffe without hindrance, he 
found General von Zieten’s headquarters still in that village, 
and the ground on which the Prussians had been beaten in 
the morning was occupied only by a few Prench videttes 
which he drove off.t Bliicher, the 4th Prussian Corps not 
having arrived, had been so much weakened by his defeat 
that he had been obliged to retire in the night upon Wavre. 

Napoleon, whose constant practice it was to calculate the 
future or the unknown by a percentage of chances,t was 
almost sure that Bliicher would retire upon his base on the 
Bhine; but, while overrating the extent to which the 
Prussians had suffered in the battle, he underrated their 
staunch old Marshal’s fidelity to Wellington. 

♦ Be Bos MS. 

t im. 

X A good example of this mental habit may be seen at the beginning of the 
Feninsnlar war, when Napoleon reckoned the odds in favonr of Bessibres at Rio 
Seco as 75 to 25, and those of Dupont at Baylen as 80 to 20. 
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The Duke of Bmiswick fell at the head of his good Black 
Bninswickers, whose sable uniform and silver death’s-head 
and crossbones bore witness how the duke’s lather had fallen 
in like maimer commanding Ms Inissars at the Battle of Jena. 
At the time Brnnswick was killed, Wellington himself was 
in great peril. The Brnnswick infantry, which had replaced 
the troops of Nassau in the first line, gave way under a 
charge of French cavalry. Wellington rode up with the 
Brunswick hussars to cover them, hut these also fell into 
disorder under a heavy fire of musketry, and fled before a 
charge of Pire’s red lancers.” W ellington galloped oft; 
closely pursued, and, arriving at a ditch lined by the Gordon 
Highlanders, called out to them to lie still. He set his horse 
at the fence and cleared it, bayonets and all. 

Another incident in this hard day’s work, harder than most 
men younger than the Duke would care to undertake on the 
morrow of a ball,* may be told in Wellington’s own words. 

It was that same evening that I saw one of the strangest 
chances I ever recollect. A French regiment of cuirassiers, I 
suppose 600 or 700, came dasliing up the Charleroi road to 
Quatre-Bras for the purpose of a reconnaissance — ^Just where the 
Namur road forms the ^quatre bras;* there are some farm 
houses there, and also a large farm yard with a gate into the 
road, I had posted some infantry in the ditches at the cross- 
way, and these cuirassiers, being checked by their fire, turned oft' 
the head of their column into the gateway of the yard. I was 
looking attentively at their proceedings with my glass, in fact I 
was not more than a quarter of a mile distant, and, seeing they 
all followed into the gateway, I naturally concluded they had 
some way out at the back of the farm yard, by which they had 

* The Ihike had ridden from Brussels five miles beyond Quatre Bras, 20 
miles, then 7 miles to Ligny and back, 43 miles in all, before the battle began, 
and remained in the saddle till nightM. Colonel the Hon. Frederick Bonsonbyr 
arriving late at night with his brigade of cavalry, found the wearied troops fast 
asleep in their bivouac, but WeUington was sitting in his tent, chuckling over 
the contents of some English newspapers which had just arrived. Truly an 
Iron Dtike I 
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retired upon their army along the skirt of the wood. But to Anst. 1815. 

my great surprize on looking again, about ten minutes afterwards, 

in the same direction, I saw them all rushing out full gallop at 
the gateway, and returning by the very road they had come. 

They lost several men by our infantry firing from their ditches, 
but the main body escaped well enough. It seems that when 
they found there was no outlet from the farm yard into which 
they had so heedlessly turned, without knowing the place in the 
least, they quietly got into order, and seeing we took no notice 
of them, waited a quarter of an hour and then effected their 
escape in the manner I tell you. Had we but thought it possible 
they were there, we might have captured every man without 
fail.”'^ 

About ten o’clock that night, Wellington sent his aide-de- 
camp, Sir Alexander Gordon, who had been in the saddle 
since early morning, with an escort of two squadrons of 
the 10th Hussars, to find his way to the Prussian head- 
quarters. Biding as far as Sombreffe without hindrance, he 
found General von Zieten’s headquarters still in that village, 
and the ground on which the Prussians had been beaten in 
the morning was occupied only by a few French videttes 
which he drove off.t Bliicher, the 4th Prussian Corps not 
having arrived, had been so much weakened by his defeat 
that he had been obliged to retire in the night upon Wavre. 

Napoleon, whose constant practice it was to calculate the 
future or the unknown by a percentage of chances, | was 
almost sure that Bliicher would retire upon his base on the 
Ehine; but, while overrating the extent to which the 
Prussians had suffered in the battle, he underrated their 
staunch old Marshal’s fidelity to WelHngtom 

* Be Bos MS, 

+ Ihid, 

t A good example of this mental habit may be seen at the beginning of the 
Peninsular war,' when Napoleon reckoned the odds in favour of Bessiferes at Eio 
Seco as 75 to 25, and those of Dupont at Baylen as 80 to 20. 
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A /TANY Vivid descriptions have been given of the panic 
M and confusion caused in Brussels by the fugiUve 
Belgian and Dutch soldiers. The sound of artillery had 
been home distinctly to the town on the sultry air. 

“ At first I was utterly incredulous ; I conld not— would not 
believe it ; but. hurrying to the Parc, we were too Boon, t^ in- 
contestably convinced of the dreadful truth, by ourselves hea „ 
the awful and almost incessant thunder of the 

very near us Late as it was we went to see Mrs. H., whom 

Tk^w to he in great alarm. ^ found her sitting surrounded 

by Sate, which she was vainly trying to acquire sufiicient com- 
posLe to pack up, with a face pale with consternation, and qmte 
Lrcome with agitation and distress. ... My brother had 
engaged horses, upon the condition of their being 
convey us to Antwerp at a moment’s warnmg by day or ni^h , 
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if required. . . . TMuMug it prudent to be prepared, we bad Ann. 1815 . 
sent our mZeif-de-piare to k Uanchmeme to desire ber to send — 
home everything belonging to us early in the morning. Xa 
sent back a message— ^Madame/ said the valet, 

Hhe hlmcMsseme says that if the English should beat the 
French, she will iron and plait your clothes, and finish them for 
you ; but if , uw ccwiSrmVe, these vile French should get the better,, 
then she will assuredly send them back tout mouilUs early 
to-morrow morning.^ . . , Great alarm continued to prevail all 
through the night, and the baggage wagons stood ready harnessed 
to set off at a moment’s notice. ... At six o’clock we were 
roused by a violent knocking at the room-door, accompanied by 
cries of Ges Frangois sent ici I les Frangois sent ici 1 ’ Starting 
out of bed, the first sight we beheld from the window was a troop 
of Belgic cavalry galloping from the army at the most furious 
rate, through the Place Royale, as if the French were at their heels ; 
and instantly the whole train of baggage wagons and empty carts, 
which had stood before our eyes so long, set off full speed by the 
Montague de la Oour, and through every street by which it was 
possible to effect their escape. . . • No language can do justice 
to the scene of confusion which the court below exhibited; 
masters and servants, ladies and stable-boys, valets and soldiers, 
lords and beggars; Dutchmen, Belgians and Britons; bewildered 
gargons and scared Jilles-de-cJiambre ; enraged gentlemen and 
clamorous coachmen ; all crowded together, jostling, crying, 
scolding, squabbling, lamenting, exclaiming, imploring, swearing 
and vociferating, in French, English and Flemish, all at the same 
time. Nor was it only a war of words; the disputants had 
speedy recourse to blows, and those who could not get horses by 
fair means endeavoured to obtain them by foul. The unresisting 
animals were dragged away half-harnessed. The carriages were 
seized by force, and jammed against each other. Amidst the 
crash of wheels, the volleys of oaths, and the confusion of tongues, 
the mistress of the hotel, with a countenance dressed in woe, 
was carrying off her most valuable plate in order to secure it, 
ejaculating, as she went, the name of Jesus incessantly; while 
the master, with a red night-cap on his head, and the eternal 
pipe sticking mechanically out of one corner of his mouth, 
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JBt. 4G. was standing with Ms hands in his pockets, a silent statue of 
. . despair*’’"*".... 

Next morning Lady Hamilton Dalrymple notes in her 
journal — 

17 ih June . — again got up a little after four o’clock. What 
a different sight from the morning before ! An uninterrupted 
chain of carts going helter-skelter — cars with wounded soldiers — 
Belgian regiments seeming to be without any discipline or control 
— ^ail pouring into the town ; wounded soldiers lying upon the 
pavement, having got as far as the town, but unable to crawl 
further — the dismay was universal. The morning was fine, but 
about one o’clock the most dreadful storm of thunder and 
lightning I ever recollect came on. We were obliged to shut the 
shutters, • * • Lord Apsley came to me with a message from 
the Duke of Wellington to say he had been obliged to retreat to 
the last position before he gave up Brussels ; that he hoped to 
be able to retain it, but as it was very uncertain, he advised us 
to have hors^ quite imdy and all our things packed up. * * , 
During the whole evening and night the rain fell in torrents. I 
do not remember for a continuance of so many hours having ever 
seen it so heavy; it was exactly as if pitchers of water were 

“ 18th June . — ^At six in the morning we procured horses and 
set off to Antwerp. The road was nearly blocked.” 

D’Erlon's corps rejoined Ney after the cessation of fighting 
on Eriday evening, but the weary British were not disturbed 
in their bivouac that night. 

Was Wei- Any attempt to review the incidents and results of the 
fighting on the 16th is impossible without referring to the 
h^apo- heated controversy wHch has raged round them. Setting 
aside the extreme advocates of the Duke’s infallibxlity (for it 
is clear that but for Ney’s inactivity in the morning, and the 
dislocation of his attack in the afternoon, the allied position 

The Ba^B of BatHe, or Quatro-Bras and Waterloo, hy an Englishwoman 
reeidmt in BrtmeU (Loudon, 1853), pp. 26-40. 
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miist liave been easily forced), there remain only three 
conclnsions deserving consideration. 

First : that the Duke of Wellington was actually surprised 
by IsTapoleon^s advance across the Sambre. 

Second: assuming that he was not surprised, that his 
tactics were faulty in neglecting to concentrate earlier on his 
left at Quatre-Bras, and that by selecting Mvelles as the 
rendezvous, seven miles west of the Charleroi to Brussels 
road, compromised both armies by admitting between them 
the head of Ney's corps d"arm4e. 

Third : still assuming that his dispositions were so complete 
that he cannot be held to have been taken by surprise, that 
his adversary outmanoeuvred him by a rapid and masterly 
concentration opposite the weakest point in the line of defence. 

Wellington himself was always, as might be expected, 
exceedingly reticent on the subject. Although he never 
admitted that he had been surprised, except in the conver- 
sation in the Duke of Eichmond's dressing-room,* he never 
denied it in any of his writings. He was on the watch, for 
we have his own assurance that from the moment he knew 
that the French were on the march, until he quitted Brussels 
on the morning of the 16th, he never went twenty yards from 
his own quarters, so as to be sure to receive the first intel- 
ligence coming from the front.f He was watchful enough, 
but not in what proved to be the direction of danger. The 
following extract from his strictures on Glausewitz’s criticism 
of himself contains the key to the idea which dominated 
the whole of his dispositions, even after he knew of Hapo- 
leon’s arrival on the frontier, and the concentration upon 
Maubeuge and Valenciennes, $ up to, and even after, the very 
morning of Waterloo. 

“The Duke of Wellingtohs letters, published by Colonel 
Gurwood, afford proofs that he was convinced that the enemy 
ought to have attacked by other lines than by the valleys of the 

* See p. 14, su^ra, f Salishury MSS., de Bos MS. 

$ Sujpjpl. Despatches, x. 436-481, passim. 
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Sambx^e and the Mense ; and that even up to the last moment 
previous to the attack of his position at Waterloo, he conceived 
that they would endeavour to turn it by a march upon Hal. . . . 
It might he a nice question for military discussion, whether 
Buonaparte was right in endeavouring to force the position at 
Waterloo, or the Duke of Wellington right in thinking that, from 
the evening of the 16th, Buonaparte would have taken a wiser 
course if he had moved to his left, have reached the high-road 
leading from Mons to Bruxelles, and have turned the right of 
the position of the Allies by Hal. It is obvious that the Duke 
was prepared to resist such a movement.” * 

The hypothesis may be dismissed at once that Wellington 
deliberately left the position of Quatre-Bms open in order 
that Hapoleon, in advancing upon Brussels, should expose 
both flanks to the armies on either side. Tiie whole, work 
of the 16th consisted in repahing the error of the 15 th by 
assembling the Anglo«Dutch forces to i>revent such m 
advance. 

Keverting, then, to the three alternative conclusions to 
which one is shut up in examining the events of these days, 
one is forced to admit that the Duke of Wellington was both 
outmanoeuvred and surpiised. This plain tact remains, 
although the blame for the surprise be laid, not on Welling- 
ton, but on von Zieten’s laggard messenger on the morning 
of the 15th, or on von Zieten for sending only one messenger, 
who must have lost his way. Remains the superiority of 
manoeuvring. Wellington’s adversary, who, with admirable 
skill, masked his movements along the whole western frontier 

Suppt De$patelm, x, 580. Mr. Hopes (p. 90) says tliat ‘‘some of the 
statements in this paper fairly take one^s breath away ; bat he refrains from 
mentioning more than one, namely, the Duke's statement that “ hating received 
intelligence of the French attack only at three o'clock in the afternoon of the 
15th, he was at Qnatre-Bras before the same hour on the morning of the 16th 
with a sufficient force to engage the left of the French army,” It seems easy 
to take away the breath of some people. Surely it is obvious that “ morning ” 
was written here by a slip of the pea for “ afternoon,” ©specially as in another 
part of the same memorandum, which was written in 1842, the Duke mentions 
that he did not leave Brussels till the morning of the 16th. 
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of Belgium, timed tlie arrival of uine corps, distributed Ann. 1815. 
betweeu Lille and Metz, to coincide exactly with that of the 
Imperial Gruard from Paris, and selected for that concen- 
tration the weakest part in the allied lines, must surely be 
credited with having outmanoeuvred his opponent. Up to 
that point, dSTapoleon's conduct of the campaign was as 
masterly and brilliant as anything in his military career. 

Five years later Wellington frankly described it to Charles 
Greville as “ the finest thing that ever vi^as done — so rapid 
and so well combined.’’ * 

Imagine a parallel case arising in modern autumn ma- 
noeuvres. A red force is to guard the approach to Derby 
of a blue force coming from the west of England. Eailroads 
are barred ; the only means of locomotion are the soldier’s 
legs. There are four routes by which the invasion may be 
made— the high-roads through N’orthwich, Newcastle-under- 
Lyne, Stafford, and Lichfield. The red general has made up 
his mind that his blue adversary will choose the route by 
Stafford, at the same time keeping his army distributed along 
the frontier, ready to concentrate at any point threatened. 

His army consists of two corps, the 1st under General A , 

with headquarters at Stafford ; the 2nd under General B , 

with headquarters at Lichfield. The blue general withdraws 
his best troops from their cantonments ojpposite hTorthwich, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne, and Stafford, and concentrates them 
rapidly to the south of Lichfield, replacing them with some 
militia battalions, without the red general being aware of 

what is going on. One afternoon. General B rides into 

Derby and informs the red general that, early in the morning, 
the enemy had approached his outposts in great force, but so 
little serious did he think the movement that, instead of 
sending word thirty miles back to Derby, he had brought 
it himself, which would, and does, enable him to attend the 
county ball in Derby that night. General A , com- 

manding the 1st Army Corps, has also left his headquarters 
* GrevilWh ^^’ 
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at Stafford, the point where the red general expects the attack to 
le made, in order to attend the ball. What does the red 
general do 1 He does not send Generals A- — - and B— — 
back to their headquarters, but permits them to attend the 
ball with the chief officers of then- staff and the generals of 
divisions and brigadiers. He sends orders to all his forces 
to be ready to concentrate at short notice, not on Lichfield, 
where the danger had appeared, but at Eugeley, because he 
believes the movement on Lichfield to be a feint, and because 
his judgment, whether founded or not on private informa- 
tion, still leads him to believe that Stafford is the route 
whence danger is most imminent. He then goes to the 
ball himself, and permits the officers of his staff and of the 
reserve in Derby to do the same, and it is past midnight 
before he hears that Walsall has been captured by tlie blue 
general thirteen hours previously. Would not the umpires 
pronounce that the blue general had outmanceuvred the red, 
and that the red general had been surprised ? 

Apply these conditions to the defence of Brussels. Does 
not the condition of the town itself, so graphically described 
in letters written home by the English girl quoted above, 
exclude every conclusion except that of complete sui'prise ? 
Every incident of the loth-lfith June, after the arrival of 
the news in the ball-room, goes to show what had happened 
was as little expected by the military as by the civilian 
residents. 

“ The cavalry officers, whose regiments for the most part were 
quartered in villages about the frontier, ten, fifteen and even 
twenty miles off, flew from the baE-room in dismay, in search of 
thdr horses, and gaUoped off in the dark, without baggage or atten- 
dants, in the utmost perplexity which way to go, or where to join 
their regiments, which might have marched before they arrived.” * 

Wellington, therefore, was both outmanoeuvred and sur- 
prised by Hapoleon on 15th June ; to deny it is to suppose 
Day9 of BaiMe, p. 20. 
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Min capable of voltintaiily transgressing Ms own cardinal Ank.isis. 
rule: “No army sbonld ever be bronglit to its ground later 
than ten o’clock at night, nor should the columns of march 
be formed earlier than three in the mormng, even when a 
forced march is necessary. With less than five hours’ rest 
no soldier can endure the fatigue of marching, much less of 
fighting.”"^ 

Yet it must be remembered that, had the officer said to 
have been despatched by Greneral von Zieten at 4 a.m. reached 
Brussels, as he ought to have done, at 7 a.m. instead of at 
3 p.m,, the reserve would have been at Quatre-Bras by 
2 p.m. on 15th instead of 3.30 p,m, on 16th, and the concen- 
tration on the point threatened would have been timely, and 
well within the powers of the rest of the troops. 

The morning of 17th June was one of intense and sultry welling- 
heat. Wellington, having spent the night at G-enappe, Jg 
returned very early in the morning to Quatre-Bras, whence Quatre- 
he sent Gordon once more with half a squadron along the^^^^* 
Namur road to gain intelligence. Eeturning between seven 
and eight o’clock, Gordon found Ms cMef striding restlessly 
up and down the high-road, and reported that he had pushed 
as far as Tilly, where he had seen General von Zieten, that 
the Prussian army was in retreat upon Wavre, and that the 
enemy were in force on the right of the road about two miles 
distant. This was the first intimation the Duke received 
of the direction of Bliicher’s retreat ; an officer sent overnight 
from the Prussian headquarters, having been wounded, failed 
to carry the news. 

Now Ney, having been rejoined by d’Eiion with the 1st 
Corps, had more than 40,000 men in his command, whereas 
Wellington, after the Dutch troops had bolted, could not 
bring more than 25,000 into action. Clearly, then, having 
lost the support of the Prussians on his left, he could no 
longer maintain his position at Quatre-Bras. 

“ Old Bliicher,” said he, “has had a damned good hiding, 


* Be Eos MS, 
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-3Et* 46. and lias gome eigliteen miles to Ms rear. We must do the 
same, I suppose they’ll say ia England that Ave have been 
licked; well, i can’t help that.” 

About ten o’clock orders were issued for the army to retire 
by successive brigades thi*ough the defile of Genaj>pe into the 
position of Mont-Saint-Jean in front of Waterloo. The 
Duke, retaining with himself the cavalry and two battalions 
of the 95th Eifies, having sent out his orders, read some 
lettei's and papers wliich had anived from England, and then 
lay down on the roadside, having covered his face with a 
newspaper, and fell asleep."^ Awaking after a short nap, he 
rode down in front of Quatre-Bras, looking about through his 
glass, and expressing his surprise at the perfect cpiietness of 
the enemy. “ It is not at all impossible,” he said, that they 
may be i^etreating.” 

Why was Wellington allowed so much time to Ijegin his 
hazardous retreat ? For two reasons. In tlie first place, Ney, 
deeply incensed with the Emperor for having interfered with 
d’ErloMs column at the most critical moment of Ids attack, 
had made no report of the failure of Ms own operations on 
the 16th, It w^as not till the Emperor’s Mde-de-cainp, Count 
Elahault, returned to Fleuriis about 8 o’clock a.m. on the 
17th that Napoleon learnt the truth, and was told also that 
IsTey knew nothing about the result of the battle of Ligny. 
Even then, late as it was, it was not too late to have attacked 
Wellington with immensely superior forces — Wellington, 
whom Napoleon had imagined was long since in full retreat 
upon Brussels — but there was another circumstance which 
Catise of interfered. A great deal has been written, said, and surmised 
inactMty ^ ^bout the State of Napoleon’s health at this time, ■ In mental 
vigour it has been alleged that he was not equal to the victor 
of AusterHtz and Marengo — a suspicion which his conduct 
during the days from 12th to 16th June ought surely to 
dispel. Nevertheless these days had been a time of incessant 
mental and physical strain. Since daylight on the 12th, 

* Waterloo Letters, p. 154, 
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when he started from Paris, the Emperor had taken little Ann, isis. 
repose. He was suffering from a painful, but not a dangerous, 
malady, which made riding disagreeable exercise ; he had 
grown stout, and was not capable of such long-continued 
l3odily exercise as the Duke of Wellington underwent with 
impunity; but there is the testimony of General Foy that 
'' he retained all the vigour of his mind, and his passions had 
lost little of their strength."" On the morning of the 17th, 
when there was every reason for prompt and vigorous action, 
the Emperor’s movements were leisurely and undecided — the 
loitering of a weary man. 

“ To-day,” he directed Sonlt to write to ISTey about 8 a.m., 

‘‘ will be needed to terminate this operation (viz. the occupation 
of Quatre-Bras), to supply ammunition, bring in stragglers, and 
call in detachments. Give your orders accordingly ; and see to 
it that all the wounded are cared for and taken to the rear. 

We hear complaints that the ambulances have not done their 
duty.’" 

The Emperor had ordered overnight that the cavalry of 
Pajol and Exelmans should follow the Prussians and ascertain 
whether, as was probable, they were retreating on their own 
base at Liege and Namur, or whether, possibly, they would 
fall back so as to unite with Wellington for the defence of 
Brussels. About nine o’clock he left his quarters at Eleurus 
and rode upon the battlefield of Ligny, visiting the wotmded 
and passing along the ranks of his troops paraded mthout 
arms in front of their bivouacs. Then he dismounted and 
discussed at length with Grouchy and other officers, not the 
prospects of the campaign, but, strangely enough, the course 
of politics in Paris. It was nearly eleven o’clock before it Napoleon’s 
was reported to him that the troops at Quatre-Bras were not, Grouchy, 
as he had supposed, and as was the fact, merely Wellington’s 
rear-guard, but his whole force on the ground. Not before 
that hour did he decide to support Ney in a fresh attack on 
Quatre-Bras with Lobau’s 6th Corps and the whole Imperial 
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Guard. At the same time he committed a corps of 34,000 
^ftTi and 96 guns to Marshal Grouchy, giving him verhal 
orders to pursue the Prussians in the direction of S-umur.* 
About two o’clock in the afternoon, the Duke, riding about 
with Sir Hussey Vivian in front of Quatre-Bras, saw the 
o-litter of steel in the sun, and, turning his glass on the field 
of ligny, perceived heavy masses of the enemy mo%ing upon 
his mvn posMon-t Simnltaneonsly the French under Hey 
began to show themselves in front for the first time, Just as a 
h^vy rain-storm was spreading over the sky. The sun^ of 
Austerlitz was about to be obscured, but the French position 
was still brilliantly illuminated ; only on Quatre-Bras and 
the land to the north the storm-twilight had de.scouded. The 
Duke at once ordered the 95th and the cavalry to fall back 
steadily along tbe road to Brussels, and trotted on liimsclf to 
get some dinner which had been prepared for him in Genappe. 
The storm had broken by this time ; Lord Uxbridge had 
opened fire with his guns upon Hapoleon himself and Ms 
staff; a battery of horse artillery of the Guard repUed ; the 
reverberation shook the heavens; a deluge of luin beg^ 
wMch all witnesses agree in describing as without parallel in 
their experience. 

The Duke W8s hsrdly sesited at table when 'word came 
from Lord Uxbridge that he was hard pressed, and reqxdred 
the presence of the Commander-in-chief. The Duke, mount- 
ing at once, galloped back to the high ground before Genappe, 
where he found the 7th Hussars in much disorder, having 
been repulsed with loss, and refusing to follow their officers 
to a fresh attack. Wellington brought up the life Guaids, 

i Ko mcident m IMs campaign lias given rise to greater controversy than the 
exact nature and sequence of the successive orders to Grouchy, and the degree of 
Grouchy’s r^ponsihility for what followed. In the present narrative I am not 
concerned to balance nicely the evidence affecting the character of a French 
marshal, and shall endeavour to state merely the bare facts as they appear to 
have borne on the fortunes of the Prussian and Anglo-Dutch armies. Those 
who wii^ thoroughly to understand the question should have recourse to the 
aiimir aMft narratives of Mr. Hopes and M. Honssaye. 
t De Bo# 3fS. 
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wlio charged the enemy with success^ and delivered the 7th Anij. 1815 . 
from an awkward predicament, for they had lost all forma- 
tion, were jammed in the streets and defile of Genappe, and 
could not retire because of the dense column behind them. 

Having checked the forward movement of the enemy, 
Wellington carried off Lord Uxbridge to share his dinner. 

He afterwards expressed the opinion that the retreat of the 
cavalry would have been as uninterrupted and easy as that 
of the infantry had been in the morning, had not Lord 
Uxbridge taken it into his head to make that attack on the 
French lancers as they were coming out of Genappe, which 
ended so disastrously for the 7th Hussars.” * 

Hapoleon, who rode at the head of the advanced guard Napoleon's 
throughout the pursuit, was present in this affair, and certainly ^ 
betrayed no traces of the inactivity he had shown in the pursuit, 
morning. 

“ One ought to have been witness,” says the author of NajpolSon 
a Waferloo^f “of the rapid march of this army on the 17th — a 
march more like a steeplechase than the pursuit of a retreating 
enemy — to realise the energy to which ISTapoleon knew how to 
inspire troops under his immediate command. Six pieces of the 
horse artillery of the Guard, supported by the escadrons de service, 
marched in the first line, and poured grape on the masses of the 
enemy’s cavalry as often as, taking advantage of some accident 
of ground, he endeavoured to halt, take position, and check our 
pursuit. The Emperor, mounted on a small and very active 
Arab horse, galloped at the head of the column; he was constantly 
close to the guns, stimulating the gunners by his presence and 
his words, and more than once he was in the thick of the shells 
and balls which the enemy’s artillery poured on us.” 

The extraordinary rain soon rendered the going very 
difficult over the cultivated land, which became one con- 
tinuous swamp. This told in favour of the British, who were 

* De Bos MS. 

t An officer of the Imperial Guard, wto remained near tlie Emperor all 
this day. 
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far tlie ligiiter whmn^ tlie rest of the allied aiiny being 
akeady ia position before Waterloo. , 

raiaed in. snch a way m ,I never saw cither before or since ; 
it seemed as if the water were tumbled out of tubs. . . , The 
ground was so soft that at eYery step our horses sank halfway 
to the knees, and in seYeral places where we passed over fallow 
land, it had the appearance' of a lake, the rain falling , upon • it 
faster than it could be absorbed or run oC” * 

It was nearly seven o’clock before Napoleon's advanced 
guard brought up on the elevated plateau in front of the posi- 
tion chosen by Wellington at General 

Picton opened fire witli twelve guns on the head of the French 
column, which, being unable to retreat owing to the pressnre 
behind, suffered for about half an hour. Twc) French horst^ 
batteries made reply, till the lliirish lire ceasctl by order 
of the Duke, By this time the Aiiglo-Dntch army hail 
assembled to the number of i>7,C61 of all aims, with 156 
guns.f In addition to these, the Duke, always haunted by 
apprehension of a turnmg manoeuvre on the part of the 
French, thought it expedient to keep a corps of observa- 
tion at Hal, wholly detached, and thirteen miles to the 
west of his position at Mont - Saint - Jean. This corps 
consisted of 17,500 men, being some brigades of the 4th 
Division under General Colville and the corps of Nether- 
landers under Piince Frederick of Orange, who wus directed 
on the 17th to defend the position between Hal and Engliien 
** as long as possible/* | Tliis force, which might have been 
employed with advantage on the 18th, remained inactive on 
the whole of that day* The army in position before Waterloo 
was of veiry nneven material, largely composed of militiamen 
and young soldiers* It was made up as follows 

* EamUtonMS. 

t S^rne, i. 460. Biialmoiit gives a slightly larger total, having apparently 
made no allowance for the It^es on 16th and 17th June. 

t Despatches, xii, 476. 
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British ....... 

. . 24,991 

Ann. 1815. 

King’s German Legion . . 

. . 5,824 


Hanoverians 

. . 11,220 


Brunswickers 

. . 4,962 


Nassau Contingent . . . , 

. . 2,880 


Dutch-Belgians 

. . 17,784 



67,661 men. 



Against these Napoleon brought into the field, after Strength 
detaching the two corps under Grouchy, 71,947 men. The French at 
discrepancy between the actual numbers on either side was Waterloo, 
scarcely enough to affect the prospects of the impending con- 
flict ; being, indeed, to a great extent only apparent, owing to 
the British returns including only effective rank and file, and 
non-commissioned officers, whereas the French always included 
in their returns officers, musicians, etc. But the French had 
a great superiority in cavalry, of which they had 15,000 of 
the best, and in artillery, having 246 guns. The general 
quality of the infantry, also, was far superior to that of the 
Allies, for Napoleon’s old campaigners had flocked to the 
eagles, forming a homogeneous, seasoned body of troops — 
the finest army in Europe. Of this disparity in quality the 
Duke was well aware ; he never concealed his dissatisfaction 
with the quality even of Ms British troops, and always said 
that “ he started with the very worst army that had ever been 
got together.” ^ He acknowledged, however, that four or five 
of Ms old Peninsular battalions acted as a very rapid leaven 
on their young countrymen. The whole of the hlanoverian 
troops were militiamen, except some veteran battalions of the 
King’s German Legion ; and the Nassau men, though seasoned 
troops, actually fired on the Duke when, in the course of the 
battle of Waterloo, he attempted to rally them.f 

Despite the consciousness of these disadvantages, the Duke 

Palmersio7i’8 Journal, p, 13. 

t lUd,, p. 14. These three Nassau battalions were the same which had come 
oTer to the British from Soult’s army during the operations round Bayonne in 
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of Wellington bad cbosen bis own battlefield^^ and was 
resolved to figbt; but to tbe last moment, even wben 
isTapoleon’s divisions were taking up tlieir positions in Ms 
front, be was doubtful where tbe battle would take place. 
On tbe morning of tbe 17 tb, as soon as be discovered that 
IsTapoleon bad neglected to occupy tbe field of ligny, be bad 
sent word to Blucber saying that he %vas about to fall back 
on Mont-Saint-Jean, and would give tbe French battle there, 
provided he had the support of one Prussian corps. Blucber, 
however, bad been badly hurt in the battle of Ligny. 
Charging at the head of Ms cawdry, his horse was shot under 
him, he was twice ridden over by the French cavalry, and 
Wits believed to 1)6 killed or taken. He was carried, however, 
to the village of Mellery, where he spent tbe night in great 
pain and discomfort, in a little bouse crowded with wounded 
men. He was seventy-two years of age, and, being badly 
bruised, bad to resign tbe command temporaiily to bis Chief 
of the Staff, Gneisenau. Jsow Gneisenau’s confidence in 
Wellington had been grievously shaken on the previous day. 
When the Duke rode over to the Prussian headquaiters on 
the morning of the 16 th, not anticipating any seiious work 
that day at Quatre-Bras, he undoubtedly did give a con- 
ditional assurance that he would support Blucber in the 
battle then imminent ** provided I am not attacked myself.*' 
From this, taken in conjunction with a letter wiitten to 
Bliicher by Wellington three hours previously on his first 
arrival at Quatre-Bras, in wliich he said, “ I do not see any 
laxge force of the enemy in front of us, and I awmit news 
from your Highness and the arrival of troops in order to 
determine my operations for the day,** f Gneisenau certainly 

* ‘‘ The position occupied by ns at Waterloo will attract many a John Bull, 
who will wonder why the devil that should ha called a poBition, and return 
about as wise as he came* The Beau (a nickname home by the Duke in this 
campaign) has a better eye, for he fixed upon it last summer (see p, 382, mjpra) 
in case of necessity to fight an action in the neighbourhood of Brussels, supposing 
the enemy to advance by the road he did ; and one close to Hal, in case he 
advanced by Mons ** {IhmareBq M88,)* 

t This letter was first published by Von Ollech in 1876. 
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liad drawn the inference that Wellington was not a man to Anx.isis. 
be relied on. On the morning of the 17th he was very ' 
imperfectly acqnainted with ^t^ conrse affairs had taken at 
Quatre-Bras, and he held the English General responsible for 
the defeat of the Prussians at Ligny.* he was 

nnwilling at first to renounce all communication with the 
Anglo-Dutch army. While Blucher was disabled, Gneisenau 
took the important responsibility of ordering the 1st and 2nd 
Prussian corps (Zieten and Pirch 1.) to fall back on Wavre 
instead of preserving the line of hTamur ; but on the 17th, 
when Blucher gallantly resumed the command in spite of 
Ms bruises, Gneisenau advised him to look after his owm 
safety by falling back on Liege, and securing his communi- 
cation with Luxembourg.t Blucher, however, was too staunch Bliicher 
to desert his ally ; supported by Ms Quartermaster-General 
Grolmann, and acting in a spirit wMch can never be too highly 
admired, he ordered the concentration of the whole of his four 
corps d'armee upon Wavre. But at noon on the 17th, when 
Wellington's message arrived at Blucher's headquarters at 
Wavre, it was not known where the 3rd and 4th Prussian 
corps (Thielemann and Biilow) had got to ; moreover, the 
reserve of ammunition had not come up. It was not, there- 
fore, till shortly before midmght on the 17th, when Biilow’s 
arrival at Dion-le-Mont had been notified, that Grolmann 
wrote Blucher’s reply to Wellington, to the effect that Biilow 
would move at daybreak by Saint Lambert to attack the 
French right, supported by Thielemann ; and that Zieten and 
Pirch I. would conform with their corps. It must have been 
about daybreak on the 18th before the Duke got this valuable 
assurance, t and it implies no little hardihood on his part 

* It is admitted now on all hands that Bliicher’s decision to accept battle at 
Ligny was whoUy independent of any assurance of support from Wellington, 
though no doubt he wished and hoped for it (see Bo^es, p. 14:5). 

f Stanhope, 110. 

J The story that the Duke, after seeing his troops into their bivouacs at Mont- 
Saint-Jeanon the evening of the 17th, rode over toWavre and received personal 
assurance from Blucher of his support on the morrow, seems to belong to the 
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iHT. 40, 


Welling- 

ton 

anxious 
about his 
right. 


t'hafc> before receiving it, be bad resolved to stand bis ground, 
beeanse, for all he knew, *'ifc was a perfectly possible tiling 
that be might the next morning be assailed l\y a linndred 
thousand men/’* bis information being that not more than 
12,000 or 15,000 men bad been detached under Ginueby to 
follow the Prussians. 

Still the Duke would not bring in Prince Fredeiiek\s corps 
from Hal, and two letters written by him at 3 a.m. on the 
mornmg of the 18tb, from bis quarters in the village of 
Waterloo, betray consideralde uncertainty and anxiety as to 
the course which events should take. The first of these is 
to the Due do Beni, who was with the King of France at 
Ghent. 

It is possible that the enemy may turn us at Hal, although I 
have PrinceFrederiek’seorpsinposition between Hal and Enghien. 
If that happens I beg your Hoyal Highness to march on Antwerp 
and canton yourself in the neighbourhood, and to inform his 
Majesty that I pray him go from Ghent to Antwerp by the left 
bank of the Scheldt . . . nob on false rumours, but on receiving 
certain intelligence that the enemy has entered Brussels, in spite 
of me, by turning me at Hal.” f 

The second is to Lady Frances Webster in Brussels, for 
the Duke wtis not unmindful, even on the eve of battle, of 
the safety, and even the comfort, of his English friends 
thei'e. 

category of myth. Mr. Hopes, in his third edition (pp. 288-242),' has carefully 
examined the evidence in support of it, and dismissed the story m a fable, 
although in previous editions he had expressed his belief in its truth. It is to 
be noted that the Duke, who had no possible reason for concealing the truth in 
this matter, never Glided to his alleged ride on that night of terrible rain, 
although he used to delight in discussing such incidents in his warfare. It is 
impossible, says Greville (2nd series, ii. 41), ‘‘to convey an idea of the zest, 
eagerness, frankness and abundance with which he talked and told of his 
campaigns,’^ 

* Mopes, 235. 

t Despatches, xii All* 
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‘‘My DBAB Lady Feancds,— As I am sending a messenger to Am 1815, 
Bruxelles, I -write to you one line to tell you tliat I think you — 
ought to naake your preparations, as should Lord Mountnorris, 
to remove from Bruxelles to Antwerp in case such a measure 
should he necessary. . • . The course of the operations may 
oblige me to uncover Bruxelles for a moment, and may expose 
that town to the enemy; for which reason I recommend that 
you and your family should be prepared to move on Antwerp at 
a moment’s notice. . . . 

“Believe me, etc., 

“WELLixaroB. 

“Present my best compliments to Lord and Lady Mount- 
norris.” 

'!■ 

Many critics, from Napoleon downwards, have blamed the 
Duke for giving battle in such a position as Mont-Saint-Jean, 
whence, if beaten, it has been considered that he could not 
have retreated through the dense forest of Soignes upon 
Brussels. M. Thiers, also, in his Histoire dit Gonsulat et de Brussels 
V Empire, started the false idea, afterwards taken up by other British 
writers, that the Duke’s base of operations was Brussels. It base, 
was nothing of the kind ; he had his headquarters there, but 
his base was Ostend and the coast. No doubt his chief object 
was to protect the capital of the Netherlands ; but it will be 
observed that, in the letter last quoted, he speaks of the 
possibility of having to “ uncover ” it — not to retire upon it. 

That such was his intention was clearly explained at the 
dinner-table of Mr. Littleton (afterwards Lord Hatherton) at 
Teddesley, where the Duke w^as staying on 8th December, 

1825. 

“After dinner the conversation turned on the battle of 
Waterloo, and on those French writers who maintained that it 
ought never to have been fought on that ground at all, as, if 
beaten, the Allies could not have retreated through the forest of 
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Soignes. lie Duke, speaking with much earnestaes., said that 

a^nwtvery yard of the plain beyond the forest, and the 
j 4-1, K if The forest on each side of the chaiiSbee was 

Sk ta it*-*-?. 

^ Tw^We Had I retreated in that direction, could they 
haw followed me ? The Prussians were on their flank, and would 
have been on their rear. The cooperation of the Prussians in 
^rop^tion I undertook port of »y plan, jnd I trus 
doooiued. But I «»er mtatfltUi « reirtdi ™ Brm.elt. Hud 
Ibeon forest from nj po.ition, I .hould huvo rotrs.ted to m, 
light towards the coast, the shipping and my resourceb. I hac 
pLd Hat whore he «uld h.ue lent m. “ 

many contingencies, of which this was one. Again I ask hi 
rfretreatel on my right, could Napoleon have ventured to 
foUow me? The Prussians, already on his flank, would haw 
n n. bis rear My plan was to keep my ground till the 
P^m, uppeured, »d then to uttuek tho French jodtio., und 

^ “JT toe^jTdt the nmm, Crota r^rW ' I -- --td 
the Duke say so much on this subject before. 

* Note by Lord Hatherton. AvAetj Bouse MSS. 


CHAPTEK III. 

Waterloo. 

18th June, 1815. 


8 a.m Position of the allied 

anny. 

The advanced posts of 
La Haye, Papelotte, 
La Haye Sainfce, 
and Hongoumont. 


8 — ^9 Napoleon prepares to 

attack. 

10 . . . . . . . The Emperor’s first 

order to Grouchy. 
The French order of 
battle. 

11 Having marshalled 

his line of battle, 
the Emperor re- 
turns to Eossomme. 

11.30 Attack on Hougou- 

mont. 

1 p.m Billow’s corps appears 

on the French right. 
The Emperor’s second 
order to Grouchy. 

1 .30 Ney receives the order 

to attack. 

2 Advance of d’Erlon’s 

corps d’arm^e, 

2.15 Bylandt’s Dutch bri- 

gade is broken. 
Donzelot is repulsed 
by Kempt’s brigade. 

2.30 Death of Sir Thomas 

Picton. 

Marcognet is repulsed 
by Pack’s brigade. 

2.40 Charge of the Union 

Brigade. 

2.45 Death of Sir William 

Ponsonby. 

2.40 ...... Charge of Lord E. 

Somerset’s brigade. 


Bepulse of Durutte’s 
column at Pape- 
■' lotte. . 

lla.ni. — ^7 p.m. Well sustained de- 


fence of Hougou- 
mont. 

3.30 p.m Second attack on La 

Haye Sainte. 

4 — 6 Ney attacks with the 

cavalry. 

4.30 Billow’s Prussian 

corps enters the 
field. 

5 Engages Lobau’s 6th 


corps, and carries 
Plancenoit. 

Lord Hill moves up 
on the right. 
Critical position of 
both armies. 

5.30 — ^7.30 . . . Plancenoit taken and 
retaken. 

7.30 Zieten’s Prussian 

corps begins to 
operate on the 
French right. 

Final attack on the 
Allies. 

8 Defeat of the Middle 

Guard. 

General advance of 
the Allies. 

Bout of the French. 

9 Meeting of Welling- 

ton and Bliicher. 

Apj^endix D. . The Duke’s Conversa* 
tionaboutWaterloo. 
Appendix B. . The Defeat of the 
Imperial Guard. 

E 
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Mt. «< people of IbglaBd may be entitled to a detailed aiic! 

i accurate account of the battle of W atexdoo, and I have no 
objection to their having it, but I do object to their being mis- 
informed and misled. . . . I am really disgusted with and ashamed 
of all that I have seen (written) of the battle of Waterloo. The 
number of writings upon it would lead the world to suppose that 
the British army had never fought a battle before ; and there is 
not one which contains a true representation, or even an idea of the 
transaction ; and this is because the writers have referred as above 
quoted (to stories picked up from peasants, private soldiers, indi- 
vidual officers, etc.) instead of to the official sources and reports/^ 

Twenty yeai’s later, after examining Major Siborno's model 
of Waterloo, now in the United Service Institution, the Duke 
made this confession : ‘‘ It is very difficult for me to judge 
of the particular position of each l)ody of troops under my 
command ... at any pjarticular hour/' t Again : Surely 
the details of the battle might be left to the original official 
reports. Historians and commentatoi's were not necessary.” t 
“ There is one event,” he said to Lord Mahon, '' noted in 
the world — the battle of Waterloo — and you will not find 
any two people agree as to the exact hour when it com- 
menced.” § He used to say that he w^as accustomed to 
read so many conflicting descriptions of the battle that he 
would soon begin to believe he was not there himself. 

M. The Duke of Wellington to Walter Scotty Esq. jj 

Paris, 8th August, 1815. 

My mm Sie, — 1 have received your letter of the 2ad regard- 
ing the battle of Waterloo. The object which you propose to 
yourself is very difficult of attainmentj and, if really attained, 

* Letter from the Duke to Sir J. Sinclair, 28th April, 1816 (Snjppt 

DespaiGhes^ x. 507). 

t SuppL EespaU^i x. 518, J Mid.f 580. 

§ Stmlwpei 88. The Buke himself seems scarcely to have known. In his 
official despatch (BespateJmSf xii 481) he says about ten o’clock * * * § , ” in his letter 
to Walter Scott ({bid,, 508) he says at eleven.’’ 

11 In the published d^atches this name is left blank. 
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is not a little invidious. The history o£ a battle is not unlike Anis". 1815. 
the history of a hall. Some individuals may recollect all the 
little events of which the great result is the battle won or lost : 
but no individual can recollect the order in which, or the exact 
moment at which, they occurred, which makes all the difference 
as to their value or importance. Then the faults or the mis- 
behaviour of some gave occasion for the distinction of others, 
and perhaps were the cause of material losses ; and you cannot 
write a true history of a battle without including the faults and 
misbehaviour of part at least of those engaged. Believe me that 
every man you see in a military uniform is not a hero ; and that, 
although in the account given of a general action like Waterloo, 
many instances of individual heroism must be passed over un- 
related, it is better for the general interests to leave those parts 
of the story untold, than to tell the whole truth* If, however, 
you should still think it right to turn your attention to this 
subject, I am most ready to give you every assistance and 
information in my power. 

‘‘Believe me, etc., 

“Wellington.” 

“ Paris, ITth August, 1815. 

“My deab Sir, — I have received your letter of the 11th, and 
I regret much that I have not been able to prevail upon you to 
relinquish your plan. You may depend upon it you will never 
make it a satisfactory work. I will get you the list of the 
French army, generals, etc. Just to show you how little 
reliance can be placed, even on what are supposed the best 
accounts of a battle, I mention that there are some circumstances 

mentioned in General account which did not occur as he 

relates them. He was not on the field during the whole battle, 
particularly not during the latter part of it. The battle began, 

I believe, at eleven. It is impossible to say when each important 
occurrence took place, nor in what order. . , . These are answers 
to all your queries : but remember, I recommend you to leave the 
battle of Waterloo as it is.” 

With these warnings, and many similar ones from the same 
source, ringing in Ms ears, how shall a writer, at this time of 
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(lay, take up tke well-wom tkeme, or hope to succeed where 
so many are held to have failed before him ? Nothing more 
ambitious can be attempted than a synthetic sketch of the 
great scene, relying on those official reports which the Duke 
would have one regard as the only authentic materials for 
histoiy, supplemented by his oum subsequent memoranda 
and conversations, by incidents drawn from the numerous per- 
sonal narratives, some already in print, others still in faded, 
tattered manuscript, and by the labours of those who have 
so industriously collated the official papers on both sides. 

The rain continued to descend in torrents during the night 
of the 17th-18th, with violent thunder and lightning, drench- 
ing the troops of both armies in their comfortless bivouac 
on the mhy fields. 

“We arose with the daybreak,” wrote an of&cer of the Scots 
Greys ; “a miserably looking set of creatures we all were, covered 
with mud from head to foot, our white belts dyed with the red 
from our jackets, as if we had already completed the sanguinary 
work which we were about to begin.” * 

The rain stopped soon after sunrise on Sunday, 18th June, 
though the sky remained overcast. In the allied lines all 
was busy preparation from daybreak ; the soldiers kindled 
fires with difficulty to cook breakfast, cleaned their rusted 
arms, and, a practice which Wellington disliked exceedingly but 
never succeeded in cheeking, instead of drawing the charges 
of their muskets, fired them in the air. At six o’clock the 
“fail in” sounded, and soon after the batteries, squadrons, 
and battalions took their appointed places in line of battle. 

Lord Uxbridge, as next in seniority to the Commander-in- 
chief, came to the Duke and said that he should like to 
know his plans, because, if anything should happen to the 
Duke, the command would devolve on himself. 

" Plans ! ” was the answer. “ I have no plans. I shall be 
guided by circxunstanees.” 

* Hamilton MS. 
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Waterloo, wliere Wellmgtoii’s headquarters were on the Anh. 1815. 
night of 17th-18th June, is a small village, at that time Poslti^ of 
within the great forest of Soignes,^ on the Charleroi-to- 

^ ^ army on 

Brussels paved road, about nine miles south of Brussels, isth June. 
Two English miles further south is the hamlet of Mont- 
Saint- Jean, where the chaussee to Mvelles branches off to the 
south-west. Erom this point the Charleroi road, still running 
south, ascends a gentle incline, tiU, nearly three-quarters of 
a mile south of Mont-Saint-Jean, it is traversed at right 
angles by the unpaved cross-road from Wavre and Chain to 
Braine-la-Leud, marking the crest of a low ridge running 
due east and west. From this point the road dips into a 
shallow valley, passing between a sandpit on the left,t and 
the farmhouse and orchard of La Haye Sainte on the right, 
crossing the hollow, and ascending through a slight cutting 
a second ridge, parallel to that of Mont-Saint-Jean, and 
distant from it at no point more than twelve hundred yards. 

The cross-road from Chain to Braine-la-Leud marked the 
front of Wellington's position, and, although an insignificant 
feature in unprofessional eyes, possessed at that time certain 
qualities which proved of inestimable importance to the 
defending force. To the east of the Charleroi chaussee this 
cross-road was fenced with high and thick hedges now 
removed ; to the west it sank into a cutting between banks 
live or six feet high. t 

To appreciate the merit of the Duke's position it must be 
borne in mind that the cross-road from Chain to Braine-la- 
Leud runs along the edge of the plateau; that the ground 
behind, that is, to the north, declines gently for a thousand 
yards as far as the hamlet of Mont-Saint-Jean, and that the 
ground in front, to the south, falls with a sharper descent into 

* In 1815 the forest extended further to the south than it does now, and 
encircled tlie village, which, at the present day, lies on its outskirts, 

t Now partially filled up. 

X Most unhappily these banhs have been obliterated by the removal of soil to 
form the huge mound marking the right centre of the allied position- 
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the little valley. It vras the Dxike’s invariable custom, when 
possible, to keep his first line in shelter from fire, until 
immediately before it was engaged,* and the ground at Mont- 
Saint-Jeaa enabled Mm to caiaj out this principle. The 
first line of the AUies was placed on the reverse slope of thc 
lidge behind the hedges and banks of the Ohaiu ci’oss-road, 
the infantry being in quarter columns at deploying interval. 
The undulating ground beMnd them was occupied by the 
second line and reserves, including nearly all the cavalry, 
concealed from view of the enemy, and protected from Ms fire, 
by the land contom’. The front was not protected by en- 
trenchments, but the banks and hedges were pierced for the 
passage of cavaMy and artillery. 

Commencing from the centre of the allied position, to the 
east of the Gharleroi road, Sir Thomas rictou held commiind 
with Ms 5th Division ; Kempt’s light Infantry stairding 
nearest the mad ; next them Pack’s Highland PHgade, with 
Best’s Hanoveriaa Brigade on their left ; Wincke’s Hanoverian 
Brigade further to the left, with Prince Edward of Saxe- 
Weimar’s Nassau Brigade on their left opposite the farm of 
Papelotte; and Vandeleur’s and Vivian’s cavahy brigades 
covering the outer or left flank of the whole line. To the 
west of the Charleroi road, its left flank resting upon it, was 
formed Alien’s 3rd Division, the brigades in succession from 
the left being Ompteda’s King’s German Legion, EaeMran- 
se^e’s Hanoveiiairs and Colin Halket’s 5th Brigade. On 
Alien’s right was drawn np the 1st or Guards Division under 
General Cooke, comprising the brigiides of Maitland and 
Byng, with Byng’s right resting on the Nivelles Mgh-iead. 
Beyond this road, and in reserve about Merbe-Biuine, wa,s 
Clinton’s 2nd Division, composed of the brigades of Adam, 
MitdieU, Du Plat, and W. Halket. On the extreme right, 
and thrown back from the general alignment, Chasse’s Dutch 

* His chief critici^ of Blucher’s disposition before the battle of Ligny had 
been that the troops woold suffer from the enemy’s fire before they could be 
engaged. 
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diYision occupied the village and vicinity of Braine-la-Leud. Ann. 1815 . 
Lord Edward Somerset’s brigade of heavy cavalry was behind 
the centre of the line to the west of the Charleroi road, to the 
east of which was Sir William Ponsonby’s Union Brigade” — 
the Eoyal Dragoons, Scots Greys, and Inniskillens. Kruse’s 
Dutch cavalry was posted on Somerset’s right. 

It will be observed that, although the army had been 
formally organised in two corps, the left being under com- 
mand of the Prince of Orange, the right under Lord Hill, this 
novel arrangement was not strictly adhered to in the line of 
battle, the brigades being disposed so as to distribute as much 
as possible the older and more trustworthy troops among those 
of less experience. The Duke was careful to give Ms first 
line the advantage of the shelter afiPorded by the ground, and 
this was skilfully done. But to tMs there was one exception, 
utterly unaccounted for to tMs day. Bylandt’s Dutch brigade 
was placed immediately on the east of the Charleroi road, on 
the outer slope of the ridge, a hxindred and fifty yards in front 
of Kempt and Pack, and wholly exposed to the enemy’s fire. 

What these poor fellows suffered there must be remembered 
when their subsequent behaviour has to be described. 

Such being the general disposition of the first line of the The 
Allies, there remain to be described certain advanced posts 
of great importance wMch the Duke caused to be occupied. 
Abutting on the west side of the Charieroi road, three 
hundred yards in front of the general line, is the farmhouse, 
outbuildings, garden, and orchard of La Haye Sainte, en- 
closed in walls and hedges.* This was occupied as an 
advanced post by four hundred men of the King’s German 
Legion, and an ahattis was thrown across the high-road from 
the southern angle of the enclosure. Pour hundred yards in 
front of the extreme allied left, Perponcher’s Dutchmen 

* The house and harn have been rebnilt since 1815, but much of the original 
garden waU remains, in which, on the west side, may be traced the loopholes 
made by its garrison. Even the two slight buttresses showm in the con- 
temporary drawing remain to this day. 
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occupied the farms of La Haye and Papelotte, with, a picket 
of the 10th Hussars throvm still further forward in the 
village of Smohain. 

Coming now to the right of the allied position, there 
stand in the valley, five hundred yards in front of the Chain 
cross-road, the chateau, walled garden, and farmyard of 
Hougoumont,* protected at that time on the south by a thick 
wood and copse, which has now disappeared. This quiet 
country house, %vith its rustic environment, was destined to 
lasting fame by reason of the long-di'awn fm-y with which its 
possession was contested. It was occupied at first by the 
light companies of the 2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards and 
of the 2nd Battalion 3rd Guards, f a Nassau regiment, and 
some Hanoverian rifles. About noon, four nntre companies 
of the Coldstream, and, later still, the remainder of the 3rd 
Guards, were moved in to reinforce. During the night the 
loopholes in the garden wall were cleared out,t new ones 
were cut in the buildings ; platforms and embankments were 
raised inside the garden walls to enable the men to fitre over 
the top. 

The Allies, then, showed a front of nearly three English 
miles towards the south, defined and sferengthened by the 
hedges and banks of the Chain cross-road, and with four 
advanced posts, La Haye, Papelotte, La Haye Sainte mth its 
sandpit, and Hougoumont with its garden, orchard, and wood. 
On the right the line extended a mile further, but was tlnwvn 
back nearly m poieme, so as to face west-south-w'est. 

Mounted on his famous charger, Copenhagen, the Duke 
rode with his staff along the lines a.s the brigades took up 
their positions. Crossing over to Hougoumont, he brought 

* This is what phiiolr^ers tern a “ghost name.” The real name was 
ChUtean dn Gonmont, but it found its way into despatches, and thenee, indelibly, 
into history, as the Ch&t^-a d’Hougoranont. 

t Now the Scots Guards. 

% Not made for the first -fene, as usually stated. They were part of the old 
defences of the place, hamg, as may he seen to this day, stone facings in the 
brickwork. 
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the Ooldstream Guaj^ds back from the copse, posting them in Ann,1815. 
the orchard, garden, and buildings, and replaced them by 
sending the Hanoverian and Nassau men into the wood. He 
wore his usual exceedingly plain, dress— blue frock, blue 
cloak, ^ white pantaloons, black sword-belt, cocked hat with- 
out plume, t but with King George’s black cockade and three 
smaller ones in the colours of Portugal, Spain, and the 
Netherlands, indicating the four services in which he held 
marshal’s rank. The one piece of dandyism he affected was 
wearing a white cravat, fastened behind the neck with a 
buckle, instead of the regulation black stock. 

The Emperor Napoleon, before retiring to rest at the farm Position of 
of Caillou shortly before midnight on the 17th, dictated- to 
Soult the order of battle for the morrow. After resting an 
hour he rose again, and, accompanied by General Bertrand, 
rode through the pouring rain right round his advanced posts. 

He was uneasy lest the enemy should beat a retreat during 
the night, but from the little tavern of La Belle Alliance, $ 
distant only 1,400 yards from the centre of the allied line 
along the Charleroi road, he saw the bivouac fires of 
Wellington’s army, and felt satisfied it was going to hold its 
ground. Eeturning to the Caillou at dawn, he found a 
despatch, sent off by Grouchy from Gembloux at ten o’clock, 
announcing that the Prussians were moving in two columns, 
one upon Li4ge, the other upon Wavre, and that he intended 
to follow the Wavre column, to prevent it co-operating 
with Wellington. All this was satisfactory enough. Half 

* ^Vhen G-arrard was making an equestrian statuette of the .Duke, Lord 
Bathurst asked the Duke whether he wore a cloak at Waterloo. “ It was a 
showery day,” replied he, ‘‘though it got finer in the afternoon. I had niy 
cloak on and fifty times. I remember very well putting it on, because I 
never get wet when I can help it. When it grew fine, I took it off and fastened 
it on my saddle ” (Salishury M88., 1837). 

f The Duke^s cocked bat was made exceedingly low in the crown, and was 
commonly covered with oilskin in had weather. 

X This name, which derived so much significance from the events of the day, 
had its derisive origin in the marriage of a former proprietor, who w^as old and 
ugly, with a pretty young woman in the neighbourhood. 
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Blliclier’s forces were,, falling back upon tlieii* communications 
with Luxembourg; with the, other lialf Grouchy assuredly 
could deal, and 'prevent any interference with the defeat 
Napoleon was about to inflict on the Anglo-Diileh army. 
He little knew that Wellington and Bluchcr Irad been in 
commnnication thi'oughout the night. The state of the 
giunnd, however, in consequence of the rain, had seriously 
retarded the march of the Emperor’s divisions. It had been 
bis intention to attack at : daybreak, but now, at 5 a.m., he 
issued orders for the men to make their soup, and for the 
brigades to take up their positions in line of battle at nine 
o’clock, as indicated in his order of the previous evening.” * 
It was long after that hour before his array was complete. 
The whole of the Imperial Guard, Lobaus corps d’annee, 
Burutte’s division, and Ivellermann’s cuiiussiers had not 
iraived from Genappe; the state of tlie roads and country 
greatly retailed their inarch ; but the mischief had its source 
in the Emperor’s fatal wuste of the morning of the 17th. Had 
he a.dvance<l early on that morning on the 17 th, he would 
not only have interfered very giuvely with the retreat of the 
Allies, but, supposing them to have succeeded in retiring 
vsafely upon the position of Mont-Saint-Jean, his various corps 
would have been forward in time to begin the atttick early on 
the 18th. 

The Emperor l>roke Ms fiist at the fairn of le CJaillou witli 
* Soult, Bassano, Drouot, and oilier Generals, the meal being 
served on silver plate with tlie Imperial arms ; after which, 
at eight o’clock, maps were brouglit out, and the situation was 
eagerly but leisurely discussed. 

The enemy,” observed Napoleon, reverting to his favourite 
calculation of the odds, ** is one-fourtli stronger in numbers 
than we;! nevertheless the chances axe ninety to ten in our 
favour.” At that moment entered Ney, who had observed 
some movements in the allied lines which looked like 

* Hou$mye, 279. 

t This, of course, was not the case ; probably Napoleon reckoned on W ellington 
having brought in Wnce Ferdinand’s corps from Hal. 
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retreat, and urged tlae Emperor to hasten the attack, or the Ani!?. 1815. 
enemy would escape. 

'"You have seen wrong,” replied Napoleon; "the time is 
past for that. Wellington would suffer destruction if he 
attempted retreat. He has thrown the dice, and they are in 
our favour.” 

Soult deplored the absence of Grouchy. He counselled the 
Emperor once more, as he had done the day before, to recall 
at least part of the 34,000 good men detached with that 
Marshal. 

"You think,” retorted the Emperor, roughly, "because 
Wellington defeated you, that he must be a great General. 

I tell you that he is a bad General, that the English are poor 
troops, and that this will be the affair of a 

"I hope so,” replied Soult 

After this the party were joined by Napoleon's brother 
Jerome and General Eeille. The Emperor asked Eeille his 
opinion of the English army. Eeille certainly was not 
without experience of its quality : he said he thought that, 
well posted as they were, the British infantry were im- 
pregnable to a front attack, because of the excellence of their 
fire ; but he believed they might be outmanoeuvred. Napoleon 
liked this opinion no better than Soult's ; with an impatient 
exclamation he broke up the gathering. The General of 
Engineers, Haxo, returned from reconnoitring, reported that 
the enemy had no entrenchments. He did not mention the 
natural features and buildings of which Welhngton had taken 
full advantage to strengthen his position. 

At this time only Eeille's corps was in position ; the other 
columns were still moving up from Genappe, labouring 
through the deep soil. Jer6me Buonaparte told the Emperor 
that on the previous evening the hotel waiter, who served 
him with supper at Genappe, repeated what he had heard an 
aide-de-camp say while Wellington was dining at the same 
house in the afternoon, namely, that the British and Prussian 
commanders had given each other the rendezvous before the 
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forest of Soignes, and that the Prussians would come up by 
way of Wavre. 

Bah 1 said Napoleon ; “ after a battle siieli as that of 
Fleuras (ligny) the junction of the English with the Prus- 
sians is out of the question for two days from now. Besides, 
the Prussians have Grouchy at their heels,"' Then, wearing 
Ms well-knora grey paletot over his usual tmiform as a 
colonel of chasscurs-a-cheval^ Napoleon got on his wHte 
charger Marengo,* and rode off to the front at La P>elle 
Alliance, which he had fixed as the point iVappui of the right 
and left wings of Ms amy. He took with him as guide Jean 
Becoster, who kept a small roadside tavern, f bound in the 
saddle of a troop-horse, and attached by a picket-rope to 
that of a mounted chasseur. Having scanned the allied 
j)Osition, and while Ms troops were vStill assembling, the 
Emperor rode back to tbe farm of Rossoinme, where, seated 
at a small table in the open air, he wi‘Ote to Grouchy in reply 
to that Marshaks despatch of .10 p.m. on the 17th. Upon 
tMs letter of the Emperor’s, and the interpretation put upon 
it by Grouchy, hinged, as it turned out, the issue of the day. 
To take any part here in the controversy between the 
apologists of Napoleon and the defenders of Grouchy would 
lie far outside the limits of the present work ; that Napoleon's 
instructions to Grouchy were obscure, or at least ambiguous, 
is sufficiently proved by the widely divergent interpretation 
put upon their text by the historians who have most recently 
.analysed it. This much, however, may be said. Napoleon 
Mmself, as is well known, laid the whole blame of the subse- 
quent miscarriage upon Grouchy, but the initial error lay in 
the vagueness of the Emperoris orders to Mm when he was 

♦ Marengo was a beautiful little Arab, measuring only 14 hands 2 inches. 
His skeleton may be seen in tbe musemn of tbe tJnlted Service Institution, but 
one of bis boofs, mounted in silver gilt as a snuff-box, belongs to tbe mess of 
St. James's Palace guard. Marengo in the course of the day was wounded in 
tbe near banncb, on wbicb Napoleon mounted bis white Arab mare Marie. 

t In some maps BecostePs tavern, situated a few hundred yards south of La 
Belle Alliance, is marked Maiaon d'Eicosse, a corruption of Maison Becoster, 
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first detaclxed oil tlie 17tli at Ligny to pursue tlie Prussians iSLl 
the direction of Namur and Maestricht” But when, 
early on the ISth, Napoleon became aware that Blucher had 
baffled the French Marshal by a rapid concentration upon 
Wavre, so far from summoning Grouchy to the support of the 
main army, he directed him to follow the Prussians to Wavre. 

Now Grouchy, with 34,000 men, had before him 75,000 
Prussians, by no means in the dispirited and disorganised 
condition imagined by the Emperor. This consideration 
is not always present with those who reproach Grouchy 
for not pressing the enemy more vigorously. But then 
it is said that when he heard from Walhain (not Sart-a- 
Walhain the cannonade opening at Mont-Saint-Jean, he 
should at once have made all speed to support the Emperor, 
as G&ard urgently desired him to do. Supposing he had 
done so, which would have been directly to disregard his 
instructions, must he not still have been too late to save the 
battle, being sixteen miles distant from the field ? When, at 
4 p.m., he received the Emperor's morning order, it did but 
confirm him in what he had undertaken : You will direct 
your movements upon Wavre, so as to approach us, act in 
concert with us and keep communication with us, driviug 
before you the Prussian army which has taken that route, 
and which may have halted at Wavre, where you mmt arrive 
as soon as fossiUe^ This command Grouchy carried out to 
the letter by attacking and defeating Thielmann's corps at 
Wavre, while the other three Prussian corps slowly but 
steadily made their way towards Mont-Saint- Jean. '' One 
is compelled,” says M. Houssaye, ‘'to read into this letter 
(Napoleon's morning order) that which is not in it, namely, an 
order to Grouchy to manoeuvre by his left in order to bring 
him near the main body of the French army. . . . From the 
tenour of this order it is manifest that, at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, the Emperor neither summoned Grouchy to his 
field of battle, nor reckoned on seeing him arrive.” t 
Hopes, 256. t Moussaye, 316, note. 
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However, wlietlier Grouchy is to he blamed for disobeying 
the order dictated to Bertrand by the Emperor and sent to 
Grouchy on 17th June (an order %vluch he afterwards re- 
peatedly and Msely denied having received); whether, 
further, the construction which he phuanl on the Emperor’s 
order of 10 a.m. on the 18tii can he justitietl, is outsule the 
scope of the present narrative ; all that concerns it is that 
although Grouchy was -within hearing of the gnus at Waterloo, 
and was strongly urged by Gfcrrd, commanding tlie 4th 
Corps, to move to the Emperor’s support, he refused to do so, 
and spent the day fighting the 3rd rrussian corps under 
Thielmann at Wavre. A later and more imiierative oixler 
sent hy Napoleon at 1 p.m., when Billow’s attack on the 
French right flank was imminent, did nor reach Grouchy 
till seven in the evening, when it w;is too late to do 
anything. 

With drums beating, colours flying, and liands playing 
VeUlons aic saint de I’ Empire, Napoleon’s last anny defiled 
past him into its position on the plateau of La Belle Alliance, 
affording to their adversaries beyond the valley an imposing 
display of force as the heavy columns wheeled and dressed 
with the deliberate precision of a holiday review. Each 
brigade as it passed by lowered its colours to the great 
chieftain, loud and long rang the shouts of Vive I’Empercnr ! 
louder and longer, said a veteran officer of the 1st Corps 
d’armee, than he had ever knoivn before, for the men were 
determined that they should be heai-d among the brick-red 
lines which fringed the crest of Mont-Saint-Jean. 

The pOEiition taken up by Napoleon was on the ridge, or 
plateau, of La Belle Alliance, corresponding in height, general 
direction, and character to that of Mont-Saint-Jean. The 
French cen^, like that of the Allies, was mai-ked by the 
Charleroi high-road; like that of the Allies, also, but not 
so accurately, the general alignment was marked by a cross- 
road. The force on the field consisted of the 1st (d’Erlon’s 
four divisions), 2nd (Seille’s three divisions), and 6th (Lobau’s 
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three dmsions) Corps, the Imperial Guard (three divisions), . 
the heavy- cavalry of Eellermann and Milhaud, and the light 
cavalry of Domon and Subervie — ^in all 71,947 men, of 
which 15,765 were cavalry and 7,232 artillery with 246 
^guns.; , 

The army was disposed in three lines, the right wing of 
the first line being formed by d'Erlon’s corps in dense 
columns under Allix, Donzelot, Marcognet, and Durutte, 
\vith its inner flank resting on the Charleroi road near La 
Belle Alliance, and with Jacquinof s light cavalry covering 
the outer flank opposite La Haye and Papelotte. Eeille’s 
corps of three divisions — Bachelu, Foy, and Jer&me — fur- 
nished the left wing of the first line, extending from La Belle 
Alliance to the Mvelles road, on which were Pire's light 
cavalry, opposite Hougoumont. After these troops had taken 
up their position, vigilant eyes in the allied army could 
perceive countless black specks appearing in the intervals 
along the front — those terrible which herald 

and enforce the operations of the sister arms.^ In the 
centre of the second line, Count Lobau’s infantry were massed 
in column on the west of the Charleroi road, balanced by 
the cavalry of Demon and Subervie on the east thereof, 
D’Erlon’s mfantry divisions had the support of Count Mil- 
haud's cuirassiers in the second line; those of Eeille that of 
Eellermann's. Further back, close to Eossomme, loomed 
the dark masses of the Imperial Guard in reserve, with 
cavalry on either flank.t 

* It is needless to remind the reader that no display of this kind could ever be 
witnessed in modern warfare. It was sufficiently remarkable even in those days, 
for the English and Erench artillery were within easy range of each other the 
whole time. 

t The infantry of the Guard wore their fighting dress th^ day — ^bear-skin cap 
without plume or hackle, blue trousers and long blue eoats with red epaulettes. 
But each man carried in his haversack his parade dress, to be worn on entering 
Brussels, making his load, with musket and forty rounds of ammunition, nearly 
70 lbs. avoirdupois. The Eoung Guard consisted of men of four years’, the 
Middle Guard of men of eight years’, and the Old Guard of men of twelve years’ 
service and upwards. 
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Seldom, if^;ever, witlm.Mstoric ■times hm such a miglity 
force been mai^balled witMii so small a' compass. Seventy- 
two tbousand. French,' with 246 gum, were drawn up against 
sixty-eight thousand British and their allies, with 156 guns 
—one hundred and forty thousand men with four hundiud 
cannon ; yet the whole space, from flank to flank, was less 
than three miles ; * at no point did the distance between the 
opposing armies amount to a mile ; three miles, measmud 
tilong the straight Charleroi road, covered the distance 
l)etween the rearmost reserves of both amies. The undu- 
lating ground between the two positions was deeply culti- 
vated, without fences, as at this day, and covered with high 
and rich crops of rye and clover, soon to be trampled into a 
miry and bloody stubble. To one standing midway across 
the hollow between the two hosts, before they engaged, the 
preponderance of force would have seemed enonnously in 
favour of the French, both because of their massive formation 
— quarter columns of double companies at short intervals — 
and because the fimt line of the Allies were screened by the 
hedges, and their second line, reserves, and most of the cavalry 
hidden by the reverse slope of the ridge. 

It was close on eleven o’clock before the Emperor had com- 
pleted his leisurely dispositions and returned to his post at 
Eossomme. There he issued the order which showed Ms 
disdain for Eeille’s caution. As soon as all the troops had 
come up from Genappe, wMch would he at one o’clock, the 
allied position was to be attacked in the centre ; the British 
infantry, whom Napoleon never yet had encountered in 
battle, were to be crushed and pierced by the very means 
wMch those who had so encountered them knew they were 
strongest in resisting ; and the superior manoeuvring of the 
French, although repeatedly proved in fomer campaigns, was 
not to be employed in turning the enemy’s left, where he 
was weakest, whereby also he should be separated from the 
possible approach of the Prussians from Wavre. 

^ WellingtoB hdia a front of nearly eight miles at Bnsaco with 36,000 men. 
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In determining on this mode of attack, Napoleon had to AirKr.isis. 
take into account the advanced posts of the AHies. To ^^jta^on 
induce Wellington, if possible, to weaken his centre, he 
decided not to wait till his whole line was formed, but 
directed Eeille to possess himself of Hougoumont at once. 

Shortly after eleven ohlock, coils of white smoke surged out 
from the French left, and a mighty roar crashed along the dark 
hedge of war. The British batteries on the alhed right 
made sonorous response : the ominous sound rolled as far 
as Walhain, sixteen miles to the east, where Grouchy, having 
finished a leisurely breakfast, was dallying with a dish of 
strawberries. 

Under cover of a terrific cannonade, Jerome led a brigade 
of four regiments in echelon of battalions, preceded by a 
cloud of skirmishers, into the hollow before the copse of 
Hougoumont, while Bird's lancers moved along the Nivelles 
road. The Emperor had not intended Jdrdme's attack to be 
much more than a feint, but it developed into a furious 
combat which lasted throughout the day. The tirailleurs of 
the French made good their footing in the skirts of 

the wood, supported by the 3® of the line. Foot by foot they 
fought their way through the tliiek copse ; after an hour's 
murderous work the men of Nassau and a detachment of 
Guards were driven back to the walls of Hougoumont, whence 
a deadly fire poured upon the assailants. Beille sent orders 
not to push further than the wood, but Jerome persisted in 
the endeavour to capture the chateau, sending up fresh bat- 
talions to the assault. Some of these outflanked the en- 
closures, getting in rear of Hougoumont and firing out of the 
deep rye at Colonel Smith’s battery on the ridge above Byng's 
brigade. More companies of the Coldstream Guards forced 
their way in to reinforce the garrison, but no movement was 
made from the allied centre, as Napoleon had hoped would 
be the result of this attack. 

While the combat raged round Hougoumont, preparations 
went on for the grand attack in the centre. Eighty guns 
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ite.48. were placed in battery in front of La Belle Alliance, and 
Ney’s colnmns stood waiting the word to advance. The 
usual preliminary cannonade was about to open when, at 
one o’clock or thereby, Napoleon, ever anxiously looking 
for signs of Grouchy’s approtich, although he had no right 
to expect it, detected, about six miles to the north-east, 
a dai'k shadow on the heights — apparently a body of troops. 
The atmosphere was close and hazy; Soult was sure it 
was troops, probably Grouchy’s ; others of the stafi’ thought 
it was only a wood. All doubts were set at rest by Marbpt’s 
hussai's bringing in a Prussian sergeant ■whom they had 
captured, bearing a letter from IMlow to Wellington, announc- 
ing the arrival of the 4th Prussian Corps at Ohapelle-Saint- 
Lambert. The junction, then, of the Prussians with Welling- 
ton’s amy, which Naixileon had deiided in the mornmg as 
paroles m Pair, was on the point of accomplishment.* 
Instantly he detached the light cavalry of Domon and 
Subarvie to reconnoitre, and Soult wrote at the same time to 
Grouchy, bidding Mm abandon his movement on Wavre, 
hasten to Ml on Billow’s rear, and join the French right. 
“Ne perdez pas un instant pour vous rapprocher de nous et 
nous joindre, et pour dcraser Bulow, que vous prendrez en 
flagrant d41it.”t 

The apparition of tlie Pj-ussian corps gave Napoleon more 
concern than surprise, because he had already received a 
d^patch sent by Grouchy from Gembloux at six in the 
morning, announcing the general movement of the Prussian 
amy either upon Brussels or to form a junction with Wel- 
lingtoa at Mont-Saint-Jean. The Emperor, however, still 
cherishfid th® hope that Bliicher would not risk a movement 
upm Mont-Saant-Jean. “This morning,” he said to Soult, 
“the chances were ninety to ten in our favour; they are 

* Bfilow's cETaliy 1)^ seen from the allied lin^ at an early horn- in the 
momingj moving on the heights in front of Chain, This -wm his advanced 
jolnmn being retarded by the wet ground and 
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still sixty to forty, and if Groncliy repairs the terrible fault Am 1835, 
he has committed by loitering at Gtembloux, and marches fast, 
the victory will be all the more decisive, because Biilow’s corps 
will be utterly destroyed/' 

Among the innumerable treasures of Apsley House none 
are more precious than three folded pieces of ass's sMn, such 
as the Duke used to carry in his pocket during an action, and 
pencil his orders upon to his Generals. By great good luck 
these, which were used at Waterloo, were not sponged clean 
as was usually done, and at this day one may retrace the 
firm, clear characters as they were written in the very roar 
and tumult of the field. The first of them must have been 
sent out, probably to Sir Hussey Vivian, at this period of the 
battle. 

^‘The Prussians have a corps at Bt, Lambert. Be so kind as 
to send a Patrole from our left by Chain to communicate with 
them. Have you sent a Patrole to Braine-le-chateau ? ” 

Napoleon could no longer neglect his right flank. In- 
cessantly taking pinches of snuff, as was his custom in 
times of anxiety or excitement, and as he continued to do 
throughout this day, the Emperor wheeled up to the right 
the 6th Corps under Count Lobau to guard the approaches 
from Wavre and Saint-Lambert. Then he gave Ney theiSTey 
order to begin his attack. The grand battery of eighty guns, th^order 
posted on the edge of the plateau to the east of the Charleroi to attack, 
road, crashed continuously for half an hour in a cannonade 
to which the British and Brunswick batteries * made prompt 
response. At two o'clock the fire ceased, as d’Erlon's four Advance 
magnificent divisions of infantry, under the Generals Allix, 

Donzelot, Marcognet, and Durutte, advanced 18,000 strong in 
echelon of divisions from the left at four hundred paces 
distance. Key himself riding with d'Erlon at the head of the 
leading division (Allix). Kapoleon rarely interfered with 

* In 1815 batteries of field and garrison artillery were termed brigades,” " 

and batteries of borse artillery ** troops,” 
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Mv. 46. his Generals in their mode of executing movements which he 
~~ directed; on this occasion the usual formation for attack, in 
columns^of battalions at open or half distance, was exchanged 
for a most objectionable one. Each division was formed in a 
single close column of battaHons, with a front of 160 to 200 
files, and a depth of twenty-four, a formation rigid and un- 
wieldy, whence it was equally difficult to deploy or to 
form square, and peculiarly ill-adapted for the deep and 

broken ground to be traversed.* 

As each echelon in descending the slope cleai-ed the line of 
fire, the batteries behind reopened on Picton s 5th Dhision 
and Bylandt’s unfortunate Dutch brigade. The Fiench 
covered their advance with a long line of skinnisheis, and 
soon the whole valley from Papelotte to the Charleroi road 
was wrapped in flame and smoke, and filled vith dieadful 
noise— the musketry rattling below, the cannon bellowing 
overhead. Wellington watched the advance from under a 
moderate-sized elm on the ridge, just in front of where the 
Chain road crosses the highway .t vain his staff urged 
Vii-m to move away, seeing how dangerously the tree was 
drawing the enemy’s fire. Of AUix’s division, Quiot’s brigade 
Attack on was engaged in a determined assault upon La Haye Sainte, 
two hundred yards in front of the Duke. Witnessing how 
hard pressed were Baring’s Germans in defending it, he sent 
one of Ompteda’s battalions to their relief, which, however, 
was broken by a charge of Travers’s cuirassiers, and he only 
withdrew when the enemy’s tirailleurs began firing from the 
north end of the garden.^ D’Erlon’s massive columns 

* M. Honssaye (p. 338, note) suggests tliat d’Erlon’s aide-de-camp, in cany- 
ing Ma order to the divisional generals, mistook the formation of la. colonm far 
dirdiion, i.e. column of double companies at half or wheeling distance, for la 
eolome de diwsion, i.e. eight battalions in a single close column. But d’Erlon 
must be held responrible, as the formation took place under his eye. 

t This elm is no longer to he seen, an enterprising Englishman having been 
allowed to purchase it and enrich himself by the sale of its wood in snufE-boxes 
aud what not. 

X Waterloo Letters, f 
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suffered terribly from artillery fire dui'iug their advance ; Ann. 1815. 
nevertheless they pressed on, steadily ascending the slope, 

Allix's division drove two companies of the 95th Eifles out 
of the sandpit near La Haye Sainte. Next them Donzelot’s 
men, with loud cries of Vim VEmpereur 1 moved upon 
Bylandt’s Dutchmen, who had been grievously tom by the 
fire of the grand battery immediately opposite them at a 
range of not more than a thousand yards. These broke and 
ran up the slope, nor can they be justly blamed for doing so, 
seeing how cruelly they had been exposed. The fugitives 
passed through the ranks of the Cameron Highlanders, who, 
lying in shelter of the cross-road behind the advanced position, 
jeered them derisively, and many a sly prod from a bayonet 
<iuickened the movement of the broken battalions to the 
lear. 

The Trench tirailleurs were now close to the hedges of the 
Chain road; not a musket-shot betrayed what lay before 
them. Brave old Picton was there, with as much as Quatre- 
Bras had left him of Kempt’s and Pack’s brigades — three 
thousand Hght infantry and Highlanders. '^Eise up!” he 
cried ; the word was echoed by the brigade commanders, and 
Kempt’s brigade^ moved forward to the crest, sweeping before 
them the busy tirailleurs. 

The congestion of the French columns had become un- Donzeiot 
bearable. Donzeiot halted his division, the second from the 
left, under the crest in order to attempt a deployment ; he brigade, 
was in the act of carrying out this movement, so difficult 
from his peculiar formation, when a loud hurrah from the 
ridge above caused all to look up. Within forty yards stood 
the thin red line, far overlapping the flanks of the French 
column. A sharp command, and every musket was levelled 
at the present ; ” another, and a torrent of lead tore through 
the crowded ranks. Donzelot’s men wavered, began to fall 
back ; then, in the comparative silence, for the French cannon 

* The 28t]i and 32nd Kegiments, tiie 79th Cameron Highlanders, and 1st 
Battalion 95th Bides. 
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46. : had suspended their fe as tiieir own men climbed the 
■ ■ slopes, was heard Pietoii’s last word ot* command — Charge 

■ hurrah*'”, He4iTOd not to sec the result: a musket ball 
entered his right temple, and he fell dead on ilie spot between 
the cross-roads and the sandpit.* The command was 
obeyed, though ; with loud cheers the Ikitish line poured 
down the slope, forcing DonzeloCs disordered mass, into greater 
confusion. 

Lord Palmerston luis recorded Wellington s own words 
descriliing an incident at this period of the combat : they are 
instructive as showing, not only Iiow lie was exposed to fire 
as constantly as any of his fighting line — mure so, l>eeause at 
no period of the day could he seek shelter hv lying down — 
but also how the commandin- of a great army, when regimental 
oiiicors are falling fast, must at times assume the direction of 
a mere handful of men. 

A column of French was firing across the road at one of our 
regiments. Our people could not get at them to charge them, 
because they would have been disordered by crossing the road. 
It was a nervous moment. One of the t’wo forces must go al>out 
in a few minutes — it was impossible to say which it might be. 
I saw about two hundred men of the 79th, who seemed to have 
had more than they liked of it. I formed them myself about 
twenty yards from the flash of the French column, and ordered 
them to fire ; and, in a few minutes, the French column turned 
about,’' t 

Marcogaet This disposed of the sccoml echelon of Key's attack. 
by^]^Vs Donzelot was attempting to tleploy, the third echelon, 

brigade, under Marcognet, cainc up on his right and passed Mm, 
crossed the Chain road on the crest, and suddenly encountered 

* “ A rough, foul-mouthed devil as ever lived/’ was the Duke's elegy on this 
gallant officer, but he always behaved extremely well ; no man could do better 
in difeent services I assigned to him ^ (Stanhope^ 69). The officers of the 2nd 
Battalion Connaught Bangers, the old 88th, still wear a black line in their gold 
lace, in mourning for their beloved Peninsular chief, 
t Pailmerstonh Jomwdi p. 
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Pack’s Highland brigade deployed in line.^ Here, again, the Ann.isis. 
superiority of fire from an extended front told with fatal 
effect on the French columns ; Marcognet’s men were checked. 

Now was the moment for the cavalry, and they were ready 
at hand. Sir William Ponsonby had wheeled his '' Union Charge 
Brigade ’’into line on the reverse slope to the east of the?/|;j^?jjj 
high-road — the Eoyal Dragoons, Scots Greys, and Inniskillens. Brigade.” 
The enemy’s cavalry was threatening, and as Ponsonby’s line 
advanced the Highlanders were forming squares; but with 
loud cries of “ Scotland yet ! ” many of them seized the 
stirrups of the Greys as they passed through the intervals, 
and were carried forward in the charge. The heavy cavalry 
fell upon both flanks of Marcognet’s division, completing 
their rout, forced back some heavy masses of French cavalry> 
and rode on through the deep ground, often up to their girths, 
against the French in position on the south side. They got 
out of hand, as Wellington often complained his cavalry did, 
and suffered in consequence from the enemy’s batteries and 
cavalry, finally being forced to retire with the irreparable loss 
of their commander. Sir William Ponsonby. t 

While the Union Brigade were thus occupied on the east Charge of 
of the Charleroi road, Lord Uxbridge himself was leading Lord some^k’s 
Edward Somerset’s heavy brigade J against Travers’s cuirassiers brigade, 
and Affix’s infantry upon and to the west of that road. The 
cuirassiers had ridden up as far as the cross-road, and were 
actually in it, in the hollow way, when the Household 
Cavalry appeared on the bank above their heads. In order 
to extricate themselves, the cuirassiers had to defile to the 
right, and get upon the high-road between the allied position 

* Third Battalion 1st Boyai Scots, 3rd Battalion 42nd Eoyal Highlanders, 2nd 
Battalion 44th Eegiment, and 92nd Gordon Highlanders. 

t Ponsonhy’s groom or orderly had not brought his charger in time or to the 
right place, and Sir William was mounted on a hack. In leading a charge 
against the Polish Lancers, the animal, overweighted, stuck fast in the mire ; 

Sir William and his aide-de-camp were killed on the spot. 

% The 1st and 2nd Life Guards, the Horse Guards, and the King’s Dragoon 
Guards. Lord Uxbridge afterwards admitted that he made a great mistake in 
leading this charge himself. 
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aad La Haye Sainte.* Stimerset’s repiraem.'? djai^ed them 
before they could le-fom, scattered them, and drove Allix’s 
infantry column back in tlisonlcr across the valley ; but they, 
in turn, like their comrades in the I'nion Brigade, paid the 
penalty of disregard of trumpet and voice sounding the recall. 

“ When I was retui'ning to our po.sition,” said Lord Uxbridge, 

“ I met the Duke of Wellington, suiTOunded l iy all the corps 
diplomatique militaire, who from the high ground had 
•witnessed the whole affair, ddie plain apixiared to be swept 
clean, and 1 never saw so joyous a group as this troupe dork. 
They thought the battle was over.” t 

Still theio remains to Ihj told the fortune of Dunitte’s 
division on the right of the French attack. It suffered lesss 
than the others, but having sustained the charge of Vandeleur’s 
light brigade, $ was obliged to druNc off, tlmugh in good order, 
and 'vsithout much loss. The grand attack of the whole 
French right "wing bad failed. A period of comparative calm, 
brief, but well marked, ensued. Only at Ilougoumont. far on 
the British right, the conflict still raged furiously. The 
attack on this post, originally intended as no moi-e than a 
diversion, had developed into the most sustained, and not the 
least murderous, of the day, owing to gr-oss mismanagement 
on the part of Eeille. No attempt was made to hatter down 
the defences on the west with artillery, which would have 
bwn perfectly practicable, and must have rendered the 
position untenable. Hand to hand the combatants contested 
every yard of the copse ; rejieatedly driven to the shelter of 
the walls, the defenders as often sallied forth, until the wood 
and orchard became a sheer ehai-nel-house. The ham caught 

* TMs part of tke groiiEd Ims been grIOTOtisly alteretl : tlie ■ banks bave' dis* 
appeared, and the road is now level with the fiwlds on either side. The direction 
taken by Travers’s cning^iers exactly conwponds with that of the modern 

tramway. 

t IFaierZoo jGetfm, p, 9. 

X The 11th, 12th, and 16th Light Dragoons ; not the 13th as stated by M. 
Honssaye (p. 847), which was in Orant’s brigade. During this charge the llth 
Light Dragoons remained in reserve on the piatean. 
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fire, probably from some shells thrown in by the divisional Aot. 1815. 
artillery of J&6me. Wellington perceived it, and sent the 
following pencilled order to Captain and Lient.-Oolonel 
James Macdonell (Glengarry's third son) commanding the^^^^^ 
Gimrdsinthechateau:— 

see that the fire has communicated from the Haystack 
to the Boof of the Chateau. You must however still keep your 
Men in those parts to which the fire does not reach. Take care 
that no Men are lost by the falling in of the Eoof, or floors. 

After they will have fallen in occupy the Burned walls inside 
the Garden; particularly if it should be possible for the Enemy 
to pass through the Embers in the Inside of the house.” 

But although this increased the suffering of the garrison, 
many wounded men perishing in the flames, it gave no 
advantage to the assailants. Furious at Jerdme's failure, 

Beille sent forward Foy's division to reinforce, and, towards 
evening, Bachelu's division also. It was all in vain: for 
eight hours twelve hundred men held as many thousands 
at defiance, and most nobly justified the Duke’s choice of 
Hougoumont as an advanced post. 

About three o’clock Napoleon received a despatch from Second 
Grouchy, written at 11.30 a.m., which gave him cause for Have 
anxiety. Grouchy, when he wrote this, was still at Walhain, Saintc.‘ 
eight heavy miles from Wavre. Bulow was already in position 
at Saint Lambert, less than five miles from La Belle Alliance ; 
unless it should occur to Grouchy to move to his left on 
hearing the guns of Waterloo, Biilow would presently be on 
the right flank of the French. Time, esteemed so cheaply in 
the morning, was of supreme value now ; the English must 
be beaten before Biilow could come into action. Before that 
could be done, La Haye Sainte must be taken. D’Erlon, 
having rallied and re-formed Hs shattered columns, Napoleon 
committed the enterprise to Ney. Once more the great 
battery discharged its thunder, while to the left Eeille’s 
artillery opened on the west of the high-road. Ney led one 
of Quiot’s brigades, covered by one of Donzelot’s extended as 
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akirmishers to the attack. The skimishere pushed fomard 
to the very crest of the allied iwsitiou, hut recoiled once 
more from the fatal hedgerows. The storm ot Ia Haye Sainte 
failed also, so busily Baring’s German.s spread death around 
them. Here again, as at Hougoumont, it is past compre- 
hension why more use was not made of artillery, which, in 
ten minutes, should have reduced the homestetid to a heap ot 
road metal. Ney flew about like a madman. The cannonade 
at tiiis period was terrific : the oldest soldiers had not heard 
the like. To save them from the fire, Wellington withdrew 
some of his battalions behind the dip of the plateau. Ney 
mistook it for a movement of retreat, and called for a brigade 
of cavalry. D’Eiiou’s infantry was already ascending the 
slopes. By some misadventure, in.stead ot a single brigade, 
two whole divisions, 4,000 strong, including the light cavalry 
of the Guard and the Eed Lancem, were set in motion to the 

front. Great was the surprise of Wellington’s stati to see 

this preparation to attack infantry still in perfect order 
in their position. So far from any intention to retreat, 
Wellington had Just been strengthening his first line by 
bringing up brigades from the second line and reserve, every 
regiment lying down to avoid exposure to fire. 

The men were called to thefr feet; squares were formed; 
the gunners were ordered to keep up their tire till the hist 
moment, and then to ruu for shelter in the squiU’cs, leaving 
their guns at the edge of the plateau.* The hrench cavalry 

* The iM&RTiour of the artillery at this period was not perfect indeed this is 
mp of fte episodes of the battle which lay at the root of the Doka’s firm deter- 
ndnaUcat never to ooantenanoe any history of it. Writing to Iiord Mulgrave, 
IRth December, 18t6, in respect to a request which had been made for a mark of 

spcxskl favour to tho field officers of arUllery preaeut at Waterloo, he slid . u 

mj you have don® quite right to refuse to grant this favour. ... ^ 

teE you &e truth, I was not very well pleased wdth the artillery in the battle of 
Waterloo. The army was formed in squares immediately on the slope of the 
rising ground, on the summit of which the artillery was placed, with orders not 
to engage with artillery, but to fire only when bodies of troo^ came under their 
,, > fire. It was difficult to get them to obey this order. The French cavalry 

'r ' " aiad' w^pe' on the same ground with our artillery , in general 
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advanced on the west of the high-road in echelon of squad- 
rons from the right, slowly, because of the deep ground and 
the high corn. It was a madcap — a cruel enterprise. The 
batteries on the heights drove lanes of death through the 
guttering masses of cuirassiers, of gay lancers and gallant 
hussars ; with faultless, yet fruitless, courage and discipline 
these fine horsemen rode up to the batteries and through 
them out on the plateau behind, where, far as the eye could 
reach, the squares stood 'motionless, impregnably hedged with 
steel. It is an hour for ever memorable in the annals of the 
British infantry; perhaps the best, because the simplest, 
account of it is contained in 'Wellington’s own words to 
Walter Scott, who was importunate for materials of history. 

The French cavalry were on the plateau in the centre between 
the two high-roads for nearly three-quarters of an hour, riding 
about among our squares of infantry, all firing (of artillery) 
having ceased on both sides. I moved our squares forward to 
the guns; and our cavalry, which had been detached by Lord 
Uxbridge to the flanks, was brought back to the centre.* The 
French cavalry were then driven off. After that circumstance, 
repeated attacks were made along the whole front of the centre 

within a few yards of our guns. We could not expect the artillery men to remain 
at their guns in such a case. But I had a right to expect that the officers and 
men of the artillery would do as I did, and as all the Staff did, that is to take 
shelter in the squares of the infantry till the French cavalry should be driven ofl 
the ground, either hy our cavalry or infantry. But they did no such thing ; they 
ran off the field entirely, taking with them limbers, ammunition, and everything, 
and wffien, in a few minutes, we had driven off the French cavahy, and could 
have made good use of our artillery, we had uo artillerymen to fire them *, and, 
in point of fact, I should have had no artillery during the whole of the latter part 
of the action, if I had not kept a reserve at the commencement. ... It is on 
account of these little stories, w^hich must come out, that I object to all the pro- 
positions to write what is called a history of the battle of Waterloo” (Sup;pt 
Despatches, xiv. 618 ). 

* The actual order of recall is here given in facsimile. “We ought to have 
more of the Cavalry between the two high Boads. That is to say, idiree 
Brigades at least, besides the Brigade in observation on the right, & besides 
the Belgian Cavalry the B. of Cumberland’s Hussars. One heavy & one 
light Brigade might remain on the left.” 
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Mr. ilk of the pmMon by eamlry and infantry tEl saTen at night ; how 
many I eannot ^ 

Tie The Franeh cavaliy, with indomitable courage and perse- 

verance, renewed their assault on the plateau a second, a 
tmm their third, and even a fourth time, with exactly similar result, 
attack. Emperor realised the temble blunder that had taken 

place; he saw from La Belle AlEance what was going on 
beyond the valley. ** That premature movement/^ he said to 
Sotilt, may have a fatal effect on the fortunes of to-day T 
He lias compromised us,*' growled Soult, as he did at 
Jena/' 

'' It is loo early by an hour," continued Hapoleon ; but 
we must support him now he luis done it " 

He ordered Kellermann to support Milhaud with four 
brigades of cuirassiers and carabineers. Tiiey gained the 
crest; they crowned the allied position; yet they could do 
no good when there, because they were not supported by 
mfantry. Had the Emperor withdimvn one of Eeilles 
divisions from the fruitless operations at Hougoumont, it 
must have gone hardly with the Allies, for it only wanted 
the fire of artillery and infantry to break the scjuares the 
cavalry would have done the rest.t But Napoleon had his 
whole attention engrossed elsewhere at the time: he was 
obliged to leave Key to deal with the enemy in front, in 
order that he himself might prepare to encounter danger Irom 
Oarbu® <Jf mother quarter. Meanwhile, the ganison of La Haye Sainte 
had exhausted all their ammunition. The precaution of 
maMng a postern in the western or northern wall of the 
enclosure had been neglected ; t it was found impossible to 
piss in suppEes, and Baring, having spent Ms last cartridge, 

* BespxtcTm, xiL 610. 

t It is only some fifty miles from Waterloo to Conrirai, where, in, 1302, the 
Flemish pikemen first showed how infantry alone were the masters of cavalry 
alone, and, in the Battle of the Spurs, defeated Bohert, Connt d* Artois, and all 
the chivahy of France. 

X 245. 
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collected the remains of Hs little force, forty-two men all 
told, and made good Hs escape to the general line. A serious 
loss, tHs, to the Allies. French sharpshooters swarmed into 
every part of the buildings and enclosure, whence they 
directed an injurious fire upon the right of the 5th Division. 

Ney established a battery there, wHch enfiladed the allied 
squares at less than three hundred yards range ; Donzelot's 
skirmishers, crossing to the west of the high-road, pressed yet 
closer; some battalions of D’ErloHs wearied divisions moved 
forward once more; one of Eeille's fresh columns might 
have decided the contest, but Eeille was still wasting his 
energy on Hougoumont. Erevertheless, the danger was 
tremendous. General Ompteda fell dead near the high-road ; 

Sir William de Lancey, the Quartermaster-General, riding 
beside Wellington, received mortal injury from a cannon 
shot; not far off, Sir Alexander Gordon took his death- 
wound ; further to the right the Prince of Orange and 
General Alten were struck down ; Kielmansegge’s Germans, 
sorely pressed, began to Tlie centre is open: vive 

rEmpereur ! It is a moment to test the steadiest nerve. 

The Duke remained calm, but very grave ; beset on all sides 
by officers asking for instructions, he has but one answer 
for all: There are no orders, except to stand firm to the 
last man.” 

Ney only required reinforcements to establish himself in 
the enemy's centre. He sent Colonel Heym^s to ask them 
from the Emperor. More troops!” shouted Napoleon; 

“where am I to get them? Does he expect me to make 
them?” 

In truth Napoleon's position was as critical as Wellington's. The 
It was about half-past four when he became aware that his 

■ ■ ■:■■■■,' airiily ■■■■ 

right flank was imminently threatened. Bliicher had joined enters the 
Biilow's 4th Corps at Chapelle-Saint-Lambert about one^^^^* 
o'clock, whence he directed his march upon Plancenoit, a 
village well in rear of the French right. When he began his 
attack here about five o’clock, the 2nd Corps under Pirch I, 
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jEt. 40 . was only two ' miles beliincl liim'; Zieten's 3rcl Corps was 
' — drawing near, in front of the French right along the ridge 
from Ohain, . 'while- TMeleinann’s 4th Corps was fighting 
Gromchy at Wavre. The EinperoFs anxiety deepened ; while 
the impression in the allied army became very general that 
the day was lost. Towaixls the right of the allied line, many 
of the troops not actually engaged began to turn restive 
nnder prolonged exposni^ to artillery fire. The Duke's atten- 
tion was concentrated on the eoniiict on the central platean, 
where the slightest failure of stannchnesB on the part of the 
iniantry, exposed to prolonged and repeated assaults of 
cavalry, innst have involved iiTevocahle defeat. 

“ At this time the action was -evidently all against ns., • . , . Lord 
' ■ Uxbridge wji^.gcmej and -all his staff; the' Bake of' Wellington 
was shut lip occasionally in squares,* all his staff disabledj being 
either kilied, wounded or dismounted ; tliere was therefore no one 
to report anything that occurred in the centre of the army.'^ f 

There was much misgiving and perplexity ; jiappOy, the 
great majority of British and Hanoverian officers behaved 
with the dignity of them rank, and a common spirit of 
gallantly and endurance seemed infnsed into the rank and 
file, down to the youngest meruit. But there are black sheep 
in every flock, and there can be no doubt that not a few 
officers and men mle quietly off the ground to Brussels, and 
an undue anxiety was shown by others to jiccmnpany escorts 
of prisoners and wounded to the rear.J The Duke of Cum- 
berland's Hussars deserted the field en mam. 

, * It bas been denied that the Duke entered a square at any time during the 

day, bnt there is bis own statement in writing to show that he did (SuppL 
OespatoheB^ xiv. 619). 

t Hamilton MS, 

% 2Md. It is unnecessary to repeat the instances of personal cowardice 
described by Mr. Hamilton, but so much unfavourable comment has been passed 
by English writers on the conduct of the Belgian-Dntch and Nassau troops, that 
it ought to be clearly explained once for all that misconduct was not confined to 
them alone, as may be seen from the following extract from the general order 
thanking the troops ** for their conduct in the glorious action : ” — 
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About four o’clock Wellmgton, no longer apprehending Ann. 1815, 
danger on Ms right, had desired Lord Hill to move up to the LordHill 
support of the troops in Hougoumont. They were in time to 
repulse a new attack to wMch Ney, after the fourth failure right, 
of his cavalry to break the allied line on the plateau, had 
ordered up a fresh infantry division (Bachelu’s) and a brigade 
of Toy’s division. It was too late. These six thousand 
troops which, at an earlier hour, might have followed the 
cavalry with good effect, for the allied guns were temporarily 
silenced each time the cavalry passed them, were cut to 
pieces and dispersed by the converging fire of Hill’s guns and 
of his infantry line. 

To meet the Prussian menace oh his right, Napoleon had Bulow 
brought forward the 6th Corps from its position in the second the ^ench 
line on the west of the high-road, and caused Lobau to formnglit. 
it on a new front towards the east. Against this Bliicher 
caused Biilow to direct his attack ; who, manoeuvring by his 
right, turned the outer flank of the 6th Corps, dislodged the 
brigade which held Plancenoit, and took possession of this 
important post, which gravely affected the Emperor’s whole 
position and compromised his line of retreat, Napoleon sent Conflict 
Duhesme with eight battalions of the Young Guard to 3re- 
capture Plancenoit, which was efiected after a fierce encounter, 
with house-to-house fighting. Shortly after, the Young 
Guard in turn were driven out of the village, upon which the 
Emperor detached two battalions of the Old Guard (the 1st 

The Field Marshal has observed that several soldiers, and even ofldeers, have 
quitted their ranks without leave, and have gone to Bruxelles, and even some to 
Antwerp, where, and in the country through which they have passed, they have 
spread a false alarm in a manner highly unmilitary and derogatory to the 
character of soldiers. The Field Marshal requests the General officers command- 
ing divisions in the British army, and the General officers commanding the corps 
of each nation of which the army is composed^ to report to him in writing what 
officers and men (the former byname) are now or have been absent without leave 
since the 16th instant” (Su;ppl. LespatelieSyX. 538). 

Brialmont, Jomini, and other writers have described the road to Brussels in 
rear of Mont- Saint- Jean as being so crowded with fugitives that Wellington had 
no choice but to hold his ground, retreat through the forest being impossible. 
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Of the 2nd Grenadier and the 1st of the 2nd Chassem-s) who 
once more retook Bancenoit, the Young Guard rallying 

ttiider their shelter, ^ i * • .1 

Then and not before, Napoleon was tree to turn Ins mmd 

to the 'attack on Mont-Saint-Jean. It was past seven ; he 

had lost the support of Lohau's corps, which must remain on 
the defensive ; yet, as he scanned^ the oppsing ndge tough 
his glass, fortune seemed to smile on the tncolox. On is 
right, Burutte’s division held La Have and Papelotte, with 
skiimishers extended to the very crest ot the platean , d Blon s 
other divisions were busy and well for-vard on Duinitte s left ; 
in the centre, the gunners and sharpshooters at La Haye ainte 
wei-e diligently raking the allieil position on ^ 

left: to the west of the road Ney crowned the height, Vrd- 
lin^dxm’s front was broken and disordered— probably he ha 
used up all Ms reserves ; there was yet tmie to^ snatch victory 
by a supreme effort. The Emperor had still in hand tweMe 
battalions of the Guard, two others being engaged 
Plancenoit. Leaving three more as a reserve near La Belle 
Alliance, he caused Drouot to advance mto the valley mth 
the other nine formed in squares, nding himself at the head 
of the leading battalion. . 

Again too late ! Half an houi- earlier, when Ley implored 
reintoements, this noble column might have toed he 
day • but the moment d frappa- juste was past. Wellmgto 
had re-estahHshed his line, bringing Chassd’s Dutch dmsion 
in from Brsdne-la-Leud, Yandeleur’s dragoons and Vivito s 
hussars from the extreme left, and calling up Wmckes 
infantry brigade and four Brunswick battMions from the 
reserve. Moreover, the 1st Prussian Corps had re^hed Oh^ 
an hour previously. Wellington had sent Colonel Fremantle 
to bid them hasten to his support; but their oommanjr 
hesitated, for some of his staff had brought him wo^ that the 
English were beaten, and that the road to Brussels was one 

of fugitives. Happily. Miiffling had ridden toward toe 

left to look out; for his countrymen. Perceiving that Zieten 
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was moving to support Biilow, he galloped over to him, and An27. 1815. 
succeeded in persuading him to come to Mont-Saint-Jean. 

When the first six battalions of the Middle Guard descended 
into the valley, Zieten’s advanced guard was already at 
Smohain, This caused the Emperor to post one of these six Napoleoa’s 
battalions to the west of the Charleroi road, and committed 
the other five to Ney for the final attack on the right centre 
of the Allies. He led them, still in squares,* in echelon of 
battalions from the right, with a pair of eight pounders in 
each interval of the echelon, not straight across to the nearest 
and weakest part of the enemy's line, but diagonally athwart 
the undulating ground between the Charleroi and Mvelles 
roads, against the troops on the allied right which had 
suffered least during the day, Eeille ought surely to have 
supported their advance by sending forward some brigades 
on their left, but by some mismanagement these superb 
battalions went to their doom alone. Of cavalry they had 
but the support of a squadron or two. A captain of 
French carabineers left his regiment, galloped across the 
valley among the skirmishers of H.M. 52nd Eegiment, 

calling out, ''Vive le Eoil look out! that Hapoleon 

will be upon you in half an hour with his Guards.'" 

Sorely torn by the converging fire from the allied line, the 
first square of the Middle Guard ascended the slope, slippery 
with blood and mire, and obtained a momentary advantage 
over the Brunswickers and the British 30th and 73rd. Wel- 
lington himself, always at hand where the stress was sorest, 
rallied the Brunswickers, and General Chasse, once an officer 
in hTapoleon's service, charged with a Dutch brigade, and 
drove the French in confusion over the declivity .f 

* The statement that the Imperial Guard moved in squares, a fomation most 
misnitahle for crossing uneven ground under a heavy fire, has been called in 
question; but M. Houssaye quotes from the MS. of General Petit of the 
Imperial Guard, who assisted in carrying out the formation prescribed hy Ney, 
and is positive on the subject. 

t It is scarcely to the credit of English historians that this fine performance of 
Ditmeris brigade has been little noticed, considering how much has been said 
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The second celielon (4tli Grenadiers) coming up on tlie left 
of the first during this contest, engaged in a haucl-to-hand 
conflict with Sir Colin Halkott’s hrigade. 

Au important change had been made in the formation of 
the allied infantry on this part of the plateau. The attack 
of the French infiintry columns had been mot and repulsed 
in line two deep, the fighting formation peculiar to British 
troops. When the cavalry ascended the slopes, .stj[uare.s were 
formed ; but the fire of squares i.s inetfectivo against infantry ; 
when llie line was attacked hy cavalry and infantry combined 
recourse was bad to a new' formation, which, while preserving 
an extended front to deal witli infantry, possessed some of 
the weight of a square to sustain the impact of cavalry. The 
battalions were fomed in line four deep. 

The 33rd began to yield; Halkett seized one of their 
colom-s and, loudly calling on tliom tu Viear themselves like 
men, restored then' formation, and the French advsmce was 
stayed. 

The third and fourth echelons had become fused together 
during the advance through the deep, uneven ground, and 
reached the crest as a single column, containing the 1st and 
2nd Battalions of the Srd Chasseurs.* There was nothing in 
their front, apparently, and they had neared the cross-road, 
when Wellington’s voice w’as heard clear above the storm, 
“ Stand up, Guards!” t Then, from the shelter of the way- 

unoompliincntaiy to our Belgian-Dutch allies. It was the 1st Battalion of ihe 
$rd Grenadiers which they defeated. 

* So many and conflicting are the narratives of this period of the combat that 
the exact position of the troops and sequence of incident can never be positively 
determined. The 1st British Guards received the title of Grenadiers in honour 
of having defeated the Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard ; but the third echelon 
of the attack, which came in contact with H.M. 1st Guards, wexe undoubtedly 
Chasseurs. Where all bore themselves so well, the victors may be well content 
to divide the honours equally. 

t This is the origin of the theatrical “ Up, Guards, and at ’em ! ” The Guards 
were lying down, as it was the Duke’s orders all troops should do under fire, 
when not actually engaged. Having bidden them rise, he then gave the com- 
manding oflficers orders to attack (Oroker, iii. 281). 
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side banks rose tlie line of Maitland's brigade of Guards, four Ann.isis. 
deep and fifteen Irundred vstrong, wHcb poured a withering 
volley into the sq^uare, and charging, swept them out of the 
combat. 

ITear the foot of ^ slope pursued and pursuers encoun- 
tered the last and left echelon (4th Chasseurs) still unbroken. 

The British Guards obeyed the command to retire, which they 
did in double time and in considerable disorder. Eegaining 
the crest, they re-formed on the flank of CoHn Halkett, and to 
the left of Adams’s brigade (52nd, 71st, and 96th). Colonel 
Colborne ^ immediately changed his battalion front one-eighth 
of a circle to the left, so as to bring his whole fire to bear on 
the last echelon in its advance, a movement which set the 
seal on the failure of ITapoleon's last attack. t Just as the 
splendours of sunset were flowing over the scene, the last 
body of Frenchmen that reached the plateau of Mont-Saint- 
Jean were broken and scattered.^ 

At the moment when the leading echelon was pressing 
back the Brunswickers, the 30th and the 73rd, Ney's fifth 
horse was shot under him, and General Friant was severely 
wounded. Believing that the heights had been carried, he 
rode slowly back to where the Emperor sat between Belle 
Alliance and Haye Sainte, and reported to him that all was 
going well at the front. ISTapoleon was about to lead in 
person thi'ee more battalions of the Guard § to reinforce the 
fighting line. While they were being marshalled for attack — 
one battalion deployed with a battalion in close column on 
either flank— he kept his glass turned upon the conflict in 
which he was about to bear a part. 

* Afterwards Lord Seaton. 

t Here, again, professional opinion is irreconcilably divided as to the exact 
proportion borne by the 52nd and the rest of Adams’s brigade, compared with 
that to be credited to Peregrine Maitland’s Guards. Colborne claimed that the 
52nd changed front and opened fire before the charge of the Gruards (Waterloo 
Letters^ 287). 

% See Appendix L, p. 98. 

§ 1st Chasseurs, 2nd Grenadiers, and 2nd Chasseurs. 
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Mt. 46 . 


Defeat 
of tiie 
Imperial 
Guard. 


Suddenly Ms hand fell. 

Mais ils sent melees V* lie exclaimed in hollow accents to. ■ 
his aide-de-camp, Count Flahaiilt, who was under no illusion 
as to what troops were meant. The sun had just set. There 
was BO radiance to prevent all men seeing what was going 
on out there in the north-west. 

First the trampled corn was sprinkled, then it wa»s covered 
with a confused mass of men moring south ; behind and 
among them the sabres of Yivian’s hussars and Vandeleurs 
dragoons rose and fell mtli dmeful diligence. “ La garde 
recnlel” sounded like a sob in the motionless xnnks of the 
Old Guard, and sped vith astonishing swiftness to every pait 
of the field. '"La garde recule TV cried the men of AUix, 
Donzelot, and Marnognet, and began to melt away from the 
vantage ground they had so nobly won. La garde recule ! 
whispered Eeille’s columns, still unbroken on the left. Far 
on the right, Dmutte's battalions, suddenly confronted by the 
heads of Zieten’s columns, where they had been told to look 
for Grouchy’s, caught up the word. Next, the uneasy murmur, 
Nous sommes trains 1 ” was heard— for was there not treason ? 
Had not General Bourmont and Ms staff and sundiy other 
officers openly gone over to the enemy ? La garde recule 1 ” 
Oh, fatal cry 1 soon swelling into one still more dreadful — last 
tocsin of the soldier’s agony— “ Sauve qpi pent !” Papelotte 
and La Haye were abandoned, and from the east, as already 
from the west, the wreck of the Last Army rolled towards the 
Charleroi road. 

Not ashamed some, in the delirium of success, others under 
the sheer pang of remembered defeat, to revile the great com- 
mander by declaring that before the battle was fairly lost 
he rode off the field and abandoned to destruction the army 
wMch had made Mm them god. No need to quote from 
tales of wMch the tellers had better have held their peace. 
NotMng jars more harshly on English ears than slander of a 
Napoleon did Ms duty to the last. He broke 
the brigade of the Old Guard into squares, and placed them 


beaten foe, 

of the Old 
Guard. 
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across the line of flight to the west of the Charleroi road,* Ami8i5. 
hopinglto rally behind them at least them comrades of the 
Middle Gnard; and, holc^ in hand his iom eBcadrons de 
service of light cavalry till the pursuit drew near, he launched 
them, but in vain, against Vivian’s hussars. 

IsTey conies along with the crowd^ — Ney, who has been 
seeking death and finding no friendly bullet to end this 
frenzy of defeat— Ney, bareheaded and in mgs, shrieking to 
d’Erlon as they are borne together in the crush, If you 
and I come out of this alive, d’EiIon, we shall be hanged I ” 
then succeeds in rallying some of Durutte’s division. "^Come 
and see how a marshal of France dies I ” But these, too, 
fall away from him. Covered with blood and mud and black 
powder, with a broken sword in his hand, he enters one of 
the squares of the Old Guard— the only steadfast objects in 
the hideous torrent of panic and pursuit. 

When Wellington recognised the supreme moment, he rode General 
forward to the crest of the ground, and, above the smoke- 
wreaths, clearly defined as a bronze statue against the bright ime, 
western sky, held his cocked hat aloft and forward. No mere 
theatrical gesture this, we may be sure, but the signal — ^more 
rapid than word of mouth— for a general advance, and straight- 
way the whole allied army, except the Highland brigade, the 
Germans of Ompteda and Kielmansegge, and some batteries 
which were so built in with corpses that they could not move, 
descended from the heights where it had patiently endured 
the fiery storm for nine hours. The battalions closed them 
thmned ranks as they marched ; far in advance of the general 
line was Colborne’s 52nd; and on their left the cavalry swept 
the ground, doubling up the flank of Durutte’s scattered array. 

Of the enemy, only Eeille’s corps on the left and three squares 
of Napoleon’s Old Guard at La Belle Alliance remained in 
formation, Ney himself fought dismounted in the ranks of 
the Middle Guard not far from the Charleroi road. Men fell 
thick and fast around him, yet he remained unwounded: 
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destiny Imd marked Hffi for a dai 
earlier in tlie day, ky exhaust in; 
cavalry, told witli fatal effect aftoi 
with the Guard. 

All kinds of wild stories have f 
act of the tragedy of Waterloo, 
admiring public that the Duke th 
at the head of the cavalry. His 
its scabbard all day.* Here aie 
the last act in the drama. 


“The Infantry 
minute in 
some 

halted likewise, 
moments. The Army 
before we halted. 

Cavalry were then ordered to 
flanks of the Battalions of Infantry, 
into Ooluams and moved in pursuit in 

The dusk began to deepen, 
re-formed its squares, r . 

But when the aUied infantry came up, Hapoleon, weary 
the useless slaughter, and seeing these squares men witl 
dreadful fire, gave them the order to retreat. He hims( 
despairing of rallying bis flying troops, rode into the sqm 
of the 1st Battalion of the 1st Grenadiers, which, with i 
other two squares of the Old Guard, slowly retxeated ah 
the Charleroi road, followed by General Adams's bng^e s 
a battalion of Hanoverian militia. Colonel William Ha < 
commanding this mUitia, attacked the square commmded 
General Camhronne, calling on it to surrender. e si 
mons not being complied with, he treated them to a os« 

t tiie Itake on Siborne’s model of the field of Wafi 

written in 18S6 (Sufpt x. 51S). 


was advancea in jl-huu. .i. 

the bottom that they might be in order to attack 
Battalions of the Enemy still on the Heights. Tho Cavalry 
The whole moved forward again in very tew 
did not stand the attack. Some had fled 
The whole abandoned their Position. The 
charge and moved round the 
The Infantry was formed 
I Columns of Battalions.” f 

The Middle Guard had 
and "easily kept the cavalry at bay. 


Napoleon 
leaves the 
fleia. 



retreat of the mPERIAL GUARD. 
{From a Lithograph hy Rafet.') 
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miisbetry, on which the square broke up, leaving the (xeueral Ank. 1815. 
and two other officers unprotected, Halkett galloped up to the 
General, and made as if to cut him down, on which he yielded 
himself prisoner.^ 

While this was the state of affairs between Rossomme and The 
La Belle Alliance, the Prussians were driving the Young j-ecaptoe 
Guard out of Plancenoit. The fugitives fled along 
Brussels road, crowding round the squares of the Old Guard, 
who, to preserve their own formation, had the cruel task of 
driving them off with bayonets and even with bullets. This 
cross current of fugitives took the pi^essure of the pursuit off 
the Old Guard, and the Emperor rode out of his square of 
Grenadiers, pacing in advance of their retreat with Soult, 

Drouot, Bertrand, and a few chasseurs a cheval as escort. At 
the farm of Le Gaillou he joined a battalion of chasseurs of 
the Old Guard, and continued his course with it in the 
direction of Genappe. 

Shortly after nine o'clock Wellington met Bliicher in the Meeting of 
dark in the neighbourhood of La Belle Alliance. The old i^n aSf " 
Prince saluted the Duke warmly on both cheeks, and offered Biucher. 
to relieve his troops in the pursuit. Wellington willingly 
accepted the offer, for his people had been fighting for ten 
hours. Bliicher's men had endured a hard day also, having 
marched fifteen miles fasting over execrable ground, and 
fought their way from Frischermont to Plancenoit. It had 
been no easy matter for him to keep tryst. His men had 
eaten nothing since the day before ; it was only his constant 
presence and encouragement that had given them the spirit 
to carry the artillery through the marshes of Lasne. 

* It is an unpleasant task to dispel romantic illusions, but le mot de Cam- 
hronne was something less chivalrous than the traditional “ La garde meurt, 
mais ne se rend pas 1 ” The Duke of Wellington used to laugh at it, and told 
how Camhronne was brought to him just fu* he was sitting down to dinner in 
Waterloo village. The Duke told him he was sorry he could not receive Mm 
as a guest until he had made his peace with King Louis, who had made him a 
viscount. The Duke used to add that there was a set of ladies at Brussels, .partisans 
of the Prince of Orange, called la vieille garde, of whom it was said, “ Elies ne 
meurent pas et se rendent toujours 1 ” {Salisbury MBS,, 1836). s * ^ 
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The 

Prussians 
take up the 
pursuit. 


,*'''Come,lacls ” lie cried to' some giiiiners laboTiriiig; 

''wheels of a piece 'deeply bogged; “'you would 'aofe have me 
bimk'iny word!/’ 

So GueiseBau went forward with his dragooiivS, reaping the 
harvest of death by the light of the summer moon, and 
Bliicher followed with Biilow’s infantry. At Genappe they 
captmod the Emperor’s carriage and a vast amount of 
baggage and artilleiy. Wellington, in his official despatch, 
made honoxmahle acknowledgment of what he owed to Ms 
faithful ally. 

“ I should not do justice to my own feelings or to l^Iarshal 
Bliicher and the Prussian army, if I did not attribute the success- 
ful result of this arduous day to the cordial and timely assistance 
I received from them. The operation of Genera! Billow upon 
the enemy’s flank was a most decisive one ; and even if I had 
not found myself in a situation to make the attack which pro- 
duced the final result, it would have forced the enemy to retire 
if his attacks should have failed, and would have prevented him 
from taking advantage of them if they should unfortunately have 
succeeded.” * 

After the battle the Duke went to the little inn in Waterloo, 
where some dinner was prepared for Mm and the survivors of 
his staff. Sk Alexander Gordon f had been brought thither 
mortally wounded; the Duke caused them to lay him on Ms 
own camp-bed, while he himself lay down in the outer room, 
wrapped in Ms cloak. 

Before going to rest the Duke directed Dr. Hume to bring 
him the list of casualties in the morning, in order that he 
might include it in his despatch. Dr. Hume brought it about 
5 a.m., and, finding the Duke asleep, left the paper beside 
him. Eetuming later in the morning, he found the Duke 
awake, having perused the list. His countenance was 
apparently unchanged, except that under his eyes were two 
whitish streaks. He had not washed Ms face since the 


* De&patclies, xii. 484. 


t Brother of the Earl of Aberdeen, 
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battle ; it was still covered with the mud and grime of A hh. iS l 
the field, and those streaks were the traces of tears he had 
shed for his lost soldiers.* After wiiting his despatch at 
Waterloo early on the morning of the 19th^ Wellington called 
for Ms horse, and rode into Brussels. Lady Georgina Lennox, f 
calling early on 19th, was struck by the Luke’s exceeding 
sadness — no elation of victory, only sorrow for the lives of so 
many brave soldiers. It was the countenance, not of a con- 
queror, but of a fallen General. 

Indeed, the loss was frightful enough to cast a shadow on 
the most glorious triumph of arms. The killed and wounded 
%\^ere reckoned among the Allies thus :— 


Britisli and Hanoverians . . . 11,678 

Prussians . , . . . ... 6,999 

Netlierlanders . 3,178 

Brunswickers . 687 

Nassau Contingent . . . . . 643 


Total 23,185 officers and men. 

Out of twenty-four officers the Scots Greys lost seven 
killed and nine woimded. Captain Cheney, on whom the 
command of the regiment devolved during the last three 
hours, had five horses shot under him in half an hour. The 
Cameron Highlanders, out of forty-two officers, lost five killed 
and twenty-six wounded; the Eoyal Scots, six killed and 
twenty-five wounded out of thirty-nine, and so on. The 
accounts of the French losses vary between 18,000 and 30,000 
killed and wounded. It is certain they lost 227 cannon. 

The Duke was as constantly exposed throughout the day 
as any one ; more so, indeed, for he was ever present where 
the battle was at its closest ; yet he remained unhurt. When 
a cannon-shot took off Lord Fitzroy Somerset’s right arm, he 
was riding with his left arm touching the Duke’s right. 
Again, when Lord Uxbridge lost his leg, the cannon-shot 
which struck him passed first over the withers of Copenhagen. 

* See Appendix D, p. 91. t Afterwards Lady de Bos. 
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Mr. 46. « By God !■ ,' IH’e lost my kg/' cried Uxbridge. “ Have you, 
by God?''' rvas ' alL 'the Duke's reply.* ** Be Laiicey also 
x^eeived Ms , mortal wound from a caiirioii-sliofc wlieii riding 
by the Duke's side; and Ms mind must htive. been more or 
less than human had he sliowu no sense of gralii ude for the 
number and iiarrowness of his eseai)es. Nothing is rarer in 
the vast mass of his eorrespmdtmee than appeals, or even 
references to the Aliniglity, though it cannot be denied that 
he often swore by His name ; but at 3 a.m. on the morning 
after the battle, uniting to Lady Frances Webster Xu tell lier 
she might remain in Brusstds in perfect safety, after enumerat- 
ing tlie cbief losses he had sustained, he added, finger of 
Providence was upon me, and I esea|>tHl unhurt." j 

Among all the leariuid disquisitions andfaneiful rliapsodies 
about this groat Inittle, the Iluke's sinqjhg luaiiely description 
of it to his old ccaumde-iii-arms, Lord Ueresford, cuiuleuses 
tlie whole affair into a single paragraph. 

You will have heard of our battle of the 18th. Never did 
I see such a pounding match. Both were wliat the boxers call 
gluttons, Napoleon did not manieuvre at all. He just moved 
forward in the old style, in columns, and was driven off in the 
old stylo. The only difference was that he mixed cavalry with 
his infantry, and supported botii with an enormous quantity 
of artillery. I bad the infantry for some time in squares, 
and we had the French cavalry walking alnxut us as if they 

* Gremlle^ 2nd Series, i, 135. 

t When Colonel Gurwcxxl was editing his twelfth volume he paid £50 to an 
impecunious barrister for the Duke’s two letters to Lady F. Webster, and asked 
the Duke whether he approved of their being printed. The Duke at first replied 
that he did not care whether they were published or not, provided the names 
were not given, adding, “ The finger of Froviderm ought to be omitted.” Af^- 
wards he wrote (1st September, 1838) to say they had better he suppressed, ei 

** containing nothing of publick or military interest” (Apsley Eoum MSS.). 
The letters, however, were printed after the Duke’s death in the Supplem&ntary 
Despatches (x. 531). Lady F. Webster was a very pretty woman, daughter of 
the first Earl of Mountnorris, and wife of an officer in the 9fch Light Dragoons. 
Her husband was on the staff of the Prince of Orange at Waterloo. 
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had been onr own. I never saw the British infantry behave Ank. 1815 . 
so well.” * 

Before his crowning victory, the Duke’s countrymen had Farther 
exhausted the catalogue of honours which could be heaped 
on a single individual. Parliament now purchased the the Duke’s 

services 

mansion and estate of Strathfieldsaye and bestowed it on the 
conqueror of Kapoleon, to be held by him and his heirs for 
ever, on condition of presenting a tricolor flag to the Sovereign 
at Windsor annually, on 18th June, Of the innumerable 
monuments erected in his honour, perhaps it is only necessary 
to allude to one, the bronze statue of Aclailles in Hyde Park, 
which was subscribed for by the countrywomen of the Duke, 
and made out of guns talcen at Vitoria and elsewhere. 

Mention may also be made of one of the Prince Pi,egent’s 
gifts, the colossal marble statue of Napoleon by Canova, 
wliich Louis XVIII. gave to the Prince Eegent after the 
peace of 1814, and now stands in the staircase at Apsley 
House. When some critic observed to Canova on the dis- 
proportionate smallness of the orb representing the globe, 
which the figure holds in the left hand, the sculptor replied — 

Ah 1 but you see Napoleon’s world did not include Great 
Britain.” 

Appendix D. 

The Dwhe's Conversation about Waterloo, 

The following notes of a conversation at Walmer have been 
preserved in Lady Salisbury’s journal for the year 1836 : — 

,^f/ctdy S. I suppose you must have felt secure of the victory 
when the Guards withstood the famous charge. What was your 
feeling at the moment? Did it not surpass all that one can 
imagine ? ” 

* Despatches^ xii. 529. The original of this letter was sold by auction in 
August, 1899, for £21. 
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TJm D«fe€v. is Tery singular, but I' have TO" recollection of 

any feeling, of satisfaction* At -the time I ''was 'by no' inmns ' 
sdcnre of the victory, nor till long afterwards : I can recollect no, 
sensation of deiigbt on that ' day- — if ^ I .experienced ..it,. ' , My 
tbongbts were so entirely occnpied. . wi.tb ,wbat ■ was to be done to 
improve the victory, to replace the oiicem, that 'were lost,, to put 
everything in proper order, that' .1 had. not leis.nre .for another , 
idea. I remember our supper that night very well, and then I 
went to bed., and was. called about three in the morning by 
Hume,^ to go and see poor Gordon, but he was dead before I got 
there. Then I came back, and had a cup of tea and some toast, 
wrote my despatch, and then rode into Brussels,” 

Lady S, ** But now, while you were riding there, did it never 
occur to you that you had placed yourself on a pinnacle of glory 1 ” 
The Duke. “ No, I was entirely occupied with what was 
necessary to be done. At the door of my own hotel f I met 
Greevey : they had no certain accounts at Brussels, and he called 
out to me, ‘ What news? ’ 1 said, * Why, I think weVe done for 
bm this time.' ... I staid all that day in Brussels, making 
different arrangements ; among other things there was a mutiny 
among 3,000 prisoners we had in the gaol, with only 600 troops 
to guard them. I sent orders to the commanding officer that, if 
they attempted to break a single bar, he was to hre in among 
them, and I sent them word that I had done so. We heard no 
more of them after that. Then the Mayor came in great alarm. 
His people had seen some troops they mistook for French, and 
fancied they were coming upon them. I told them there was no 
fear ; that Napoleon's army was scattered to the devil, and half 
way to Paris by that time. I left Brussels next morning at four 
o’clock ; the second night I slept at Malplaquet ; the third I took 
Perronne; the ifth day I joined the Prussians before Paris. 
But it was not till ten or twelve days after the battle that I 
began to reflect on what I had done, and to feel it.” 

Lady S. “ But the feeling of satisfaction must have come at 
last. I can’t conceive how it did not take possession of your 
mind immediately — ^that you did not think how infinitely you 
had raised your name above every other.” 

* One of the medical staff. . t lu the Bue Montagna dn Parc. 
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The Duke. “ That is a feeling of vanity ; one\ first thought is ann. 
for the public service.” 

Lady S. “ But there must he a lasting satisfaction in that feel- 
ing of superiority you always enjoy. It is not in human nature 
it should be otherwise.” 

The Luke, “True. Still, I come constantly into contact with 
other persons on equal or inferior terms. Perhaps there is no 
man now existing who would like to meet me on a field of battle ; 
in that line I am superior. But when the war is over and the 
troops disbanded, what is your great general more than anybody 
else? ... I am necessarily inferior to every man in his own line, 
though I may excel him in others. I cannot saw and plane like 
a carpenter, or make shoes like a shoemaker, or understand culti- 
vation like a farmer. Each of these, on his own ground^ meets me 
on terms of superiority. I feel I am but a man.” * 


Appendix E. 

The Defeat of the Imperial Guard, 

General Petit’s statement, quoted by M. Houssaye, that 
the Middle Guard attacked in five squares, will be keenly 
disputed by students of military history. Most British eye- 
witnesses testify to the formation being in two columns, but 
it is easy to imagine that the original formation of squares 
in direct echelon would be disordered in the advance under 
a heavy fire across undulating and muddy ground, covered 
with crops. The dense smoke must have interfered with 
such a formation being accurately judged from the British 
position. 

“I cannot describe positively,” wrote Lieut. Gawler of the 
52nd Regiment, “from my own observation the formation of 
the enemy, for, when the right of the 52nd subsequently 
crossed the summit, the smoke was very dense ; but it has been 




coiifidetiily stated iti the regiment that, as Hcum fruiii fhi,s side, 
it was in two columns In direet eeiieloii— the left toii.sidcrably 
to the rear. It has also been states! that at first tiio opening 
bcitween the Wo eolnmns/w^-us disiinctly visible.” 

On the other lianil, Lieut. f>. Iteed <«f the 7l>i Legiinent, 
which was on the right of the 52 ikL and snppsnted it in its 
charge, wnote — 

“The Imperial Guard,,. I think, were either in square or 
eoluiiin. I do not think they were in line. . . . We charged 
throe squares of the Guard,^ whom wc broke and pursued.. . .. . 
The French squares having .separated, the b2nd pursued what 
had been their right square; the other two fell to our 

lot.”t 

The third battalion in Adanns’ brigade was die 2nd of the 
OStli llilles. Corporal Aldridge, wiio set veil twenty-two 
year’s iu that regiment, said, “ Idie French came up in three 
columns abreast of each other; they looked like quarter- 
distance columns/* J Now, a square in movement is not easily 
to be distinguished from a column at quarter distance, but the 
lire from the flank of a square w- hen halted is very much more 
powerful than anything that can 1)6 effected l)y the flank 
files of a column. When the Guard did halt, its flank fire 
was most intense, causing a loss to the 52nd of about one 
hundred and fifty men in loss than four minutes. Such a 
fire could never have come from tlui flank of a t’olumn. 

As to the timeworn controversy between tlio 52nd and 
the Grenadier Guards for the cliief honour iu routing the 
Imperial Guard, his would be an intrepid judgment that wore 
offered to decide it. The cuse for the 52nd has been set 
forth at large and in detail in Mr. Leeke’s two volumes 
on Zo7^d Scatm's Meginient at Waterloo; while the First 
Eegunent of the Guards — beati possidejites — derive their title 

* Waterloo LeUer$f2Bd, 

t iMd,, 302. 


t Ibid., 298. 
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of Grenadiers from the general order of 29th July, 1815, x\nn. 1815 . 
which declares that the Prince Eegent has been pleased to 
confer that title upon them in commemoration of their having 
defeated the Grenadiers of the Imperial Guard at Waterloo. 

In such a noble rivalry, arising from sources so complex 
and so remote, let the countrymen of these brave troops 
prononnce the verdict — '"Honours easy T' 
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The Aem¥ of Occufa'koh* 

. I 8 l 5 - 18 ia • 


June lOj 1815 , . How the news of 
victory came to 
England, 

Napoleon's Sight to 
Paris. 

„ 15 His- surrender to 

Captain Maitland, 
B.N., at Boche- 
fort. 

„ 29 The British and 

Frassians encamp 
before Paris. 

„ 29 — July 4. Negociations for an 
armistice. 

July 3 The Convention of 

Paris. 

„ 6 and 7 . . Occupation of Paris 

by the allied 
armies. 

„ 8 Restoration of Louis 

XTin. 

Moderating influ- 
ence of the Duke 
upon the Allies, 

Unpopularity of the 


Duke with the 
B'rench, and the 
causes thereof. 

Trial and execution 
of Marshal Ney, 

Nov, 20 . . . . . The army of occu- 
pation. 

„ .1817. The Duke appointed 

chief commissioner 
of arbitration and 
finance. 

Feb. 10, 1818. . Attempt to assassi- 
nate the Duke. 

,5 21 ..... The British Cabinet 
recall the Duke 
from Paris. 

„ 25 .... . The Duke's one act 
of disobedience. 

October SO . . . Evacuation of France 
by the Allies. 

Appmdm F . . Influence of the 
Duke of Welling- 
ton on the charac- 
ter of the British 

" ' ' ■ Army, ■ 


F ab different was the maimer in which the glorious tidings 
found its way from Waterloo to London from the way 
news of battle is flashed about the globe at the present time. 
We can imagine how field correspondents would feed the 
wires for us now ; how the evening papers with rapid editions 
would keep us abreast of every movement and intensify the 
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agony of every ominous phase ; how the offices would be Am. 1815 . 
besieged by eager crowds all night, and the best or worst be 
known before another sun. Fourscore years ago the utmost 
speed at man’s command lay in the legs of a good horse.* 

Almost the only individual of Wellington’s stajBP remaining Haw the 
uninjured at the close of the day was the Hon. Henry Percy.f 
He had left the Duchess of Richmond’s ball, and ridden to 
Quatre-Bras without having time to change even his shoes, 
and him the Duke charged to carry to England the despatch 
announcing the victory. His mission was anticipated. The 
financial house of Rothschild, with shrewd business eye to 
Stock Exchange movements, had a fast sloop lying off 
Antwerp, which reached England some hours before Percy.$ 

Landing at Dover, Percy posted with all speed to London, 
with two eagles § of the Imperial Guard sticking out of the 
windows of his chaise, one on either side. Arriving at the 
Horse Guards late in the evening, he was told the Duke of 
York was dining out. He went on to Lord Castlereagh’s ; 
the Foreign Secretary was dining at the same house as the 
Commander-in-chief in St. James Square. Arriving there, 
he found the Prince Regent was of the dinner-party; he 
demanded an immediate audience, and was shown into the 
dining-room carrying his papers and the French eagles. 

Let the ladies leave the room,” said the Prince Regent as 
soon as he perceived Percy ; then, holding a hand out to the 
travel-stained soldier— Welcome, Colmel Percy ! ” 

‘" Go down on your knee,” exclaimed the Commander-in- 
chief, “ and Mss hands for the step you have obtained.” 

^ Pigeon-flying, as a means of conveying intelligence, thougli well known at 
that time, does not seem to have been employed during the campaign. The 
semaphore telegraph was used sometimes between ships and fixed points on 
shore. 

t Son of the Earl of Beverley. His eldest brother succeeded to the dukedom 
of Northumberland, on the death of the 4th Duke, in 1865. 

X Consols stood at 58}J when Rothschild^s messenger arrived. Enormous 
profits were realised on the rise. 

§ Every French regiment possessed an eagle, but, as each regiment consisted 
of five battalions, every eagle represented the equivalent of five stands of colours. 
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Sc^cond 
abdica- 
tion of 
Napoleon, 


Welling- 
ton and 
Bliicher 
enter 
France. 


Next;, and before tbe despatcli was opeiiecl, nmnbeiiess 
iiKioirieB wei’o addressed io hiia alwait diftereiit olficers. His 
answer wtis so often dead or '' severely wounded '' that the 

Ihinec Kegeut lairst into tears. 

Xapolcoii arrived at ('harleroi about <hiy1ii’eak, on 19tli 
June, with a small mounted escort. Halting at Laon on the 
20tb, he held a eoimeil of war. He desired to assemble there 
the remains of his army. Prinee Jerome had collected 20,000, 
and (grouchy, who had renewed the combat willi Thielmaim 
at Wavre on t!ie 10th, till apprised of the tlefeat of the 
ifranth annee, had been orderetl to march on Laon with all 
speed ; but the opinion of his Generals being adverse to 
furilier resistance, Xapoleon continued his ilight to Paris, 
handing over to Soult the command i)r such troops as he 
eouhl colleci. There is no occasion to retrace here the dismal 
close of the ’H\mdred Hays; of liic fallen Emperor’s recep- 
tion in his capital; of liis abdication for liic secoiul time on 
22nd June, in favour of his son ; of the rejection of that son 
by the Chamber of Kepresentatives, and the election instead 
of an Executive Commission of live. Still believing himself 
to be the Man of Destiny, and ** regarding himself still as the 
fu'st soldier of the nation,” he offered his services fts General 
to defend France with 70,000 men still under arms; but 
they were refused, and on the 3rd July Xapoleon was at 
Eochefort, seeking a passage to America. Baffled by the 
vigilance of the British cruisers, ho simendered himself on 
the 15th a prisoner to Capimn Maitland of the Bdlcrophon, 
and penned his famous letter to the Prince Kegent, desiring 
to '' seat himself at the hearth of the British people.” 

On 21st June the allied army crossed the Frencli frontier; 
Valenciennes and Quesnoy being promptly blockaded by the 
British, Maubeuge and Landrefy by the Prussians. Gambray 
was taken by escalade on the 24th, on which day King Louis, 
in consequence of Wellington’s invitation, joined the British 
headquarters at Le Oateau. On the 26th the Duke received 
overtures from the French Commissioners for a suspension of 
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hostilities, which Bliicher and he declined,^ belieYing the Am 1815. 
abdication to be only a trick to gain time. The Commissioners 
were informed that no armistice could be granted as long as 
hTapoleon Buonaparte was in Paiis and at liberty, and the 
Allies continued to advance on Paris with 120,000 men. On 
2nd July Wellington fixed his headquarters at Gonesse. M. 
Brialmont has attributed the rapidity of their advance to 
a concerted scheme between the British and Prussian Marshals 
for the political purpose of obtaining the submission of Paris 
before Eussia and Austria could enter the field, thereby 
obtaining for Great Britain and Prussia a preponderating 
influence in the settlement of the afifairs of Prance. The 
refutation of this innuendo, so far as Wellington is concerned, 
is contained in his letter to Prince Blucher of 2nd July, in 
which, after dissuading the Prince from his project of attacking 
Paris at once, he observes — 

It is true we shall not have the vain triumph of entering 
Paris at the head of our victorious troops; but, as I have already 
explained to your Highness, I doubt our having the means at 
present of succeeding in an attack upon Paris; and, if we are to 
wait till the arrival of Marshal Prince Wrede to make the attack, 

I think we shall find the Sovereigns disposed, as they were last 
year, to spare the capital of their ally (Louis XYIII.), and either 
not to enter the town at all, or enter it under an armistice, such 
as it is in your power and mine to sign this day.” f 

dSTapoleon being finally off the scene, the way was open for Tte Con- 
an armistice. Accordingly, on 3rd July, the Convention 
ParivS was signed, in which the chief conditions were — a 
suspension of arms, the evacuation of Paris by the 50,000 or 
60,000 troops therein, the withdrawal of all the 'Prench 
forces to the south of the Loire, and the peaceable occupation 
of the capital by the Allies. Meanwhile, the Provisional 
Government, in order to conciliate the army, had proclaimed 
Napoleon II. as Emperor ; hut Wellington having intimated 
* Despatches, xii. 512, 522, 533. t Ihid.^ xii. 527. 
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.to. 4C. to them that the Allies could not treat with Kapoleon or any 
of his ho«.se, the Commissioners, secretly inspired by FoiicM, 
asked whether, if, instead of King Louis XVIII., some other 
prince of the Iloyal House were called to the throne, the 
Allies would inise any objection. The fact is that among the 
French people there was no kind of enthusiasm for the House 
of Bombon, least of all for Louis XVIII., who, while per- 
sonally the object of no admiration on the part of the allied 
Sovereigns, was regarded with actual dislike and hostility hy 
the Emperor of Ilussia. 

Wellington told them bluntly that they had best Iwing back 
their legitimate King, instead of trying any more usurpers, 
tmd be (ptick about it, its the surest means of attaining the 
peace of Euroixi.* Fouehe tried to insist on the adoption of 
the tricolor as the iiag of the Bourbons, to which the Duke 
replied that “ the tricolor had become the flag of rebellion, 
and could not be adopted by tbe King.” The interview 
lasted from eight in the evening till five in the morning, and 
the Commissioners separated without coming to any con- 
clusion. Kext morning the Duke had an interview with 
King Louis, and advised Mm, in order to facilitate Ms imme- 
diate restoration, to confer an appointment on Fouch6. 
Talleyrand was accordingly dhected to make out Ms appoint- 
ment as Minister of Police. The Commissionei-s met the 
Duke again at Neuilly that evening, when Fouchd began 
raising fresh difficulties. Said the Duke, “ Mais avant 
d’ailer plus loin, lisons un pen ce papier que tient Monsieur 
de Talleyrand.” The change wuis instantaneous; all diffi- 
Occnpa- culties vanished.f On 6th and Yth July the armies of Wel- 
pSbIt li^gMn and Bliicher took peaceable possession of Paris; 
the Allies General Muffling was appointed Governor of the city, and 
storatioa Louis XVIII. returned to Ms capital as King on the 8th. 

Well was it that Napoleon had quitted Paris and its 
environs before the Allies entered, for it is doubtful whether 
the British Marshal’s influence over Ms fiercer colleague 

* JOespaMm^ xii 5S4, t Salisbury MSS. 
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would have prevailed to avert a tragedy. Mortui non mor- Ann. 1815 . 
dent * was an aphorism wMch occurred to many others besides 
the bluff Bliicher about the quondam prisoner of Elba, To 
conclude/' wrote Liverpool to Castlereaghf on 21st July, 

'"we 1 wish that the King of France would hang or shoot 
Buonaparte as the best termination of the business." § As it 
was, Wellington had a delicate task in restraining Blucher's 
heavy hand. Ever since he had risen to high command, 
Wellington had set the example of moderation and humanity 
in conquest ; II but besides this high principle there was the 
circumstance that the British had no wrongs to avenge on 
the French. It was otherwise with the Prussians : the 
column of Austerlitz and the bridge of Jena recalled too 
bitterly the injuries of a conquered fatherland and the ex- 
actions levied by the Emperor on the city of Berlin. Prince 
Bliicher, accordingly, felt that he was only performing an 
act of equity in imposing a levy of one hundred million 
francs on the city of Paris, and setting his engineers to mine 
the arches of the Pont de Jena. Wellington vigorously 

* Dead men don’t Mte,” 

t Lord Castlereagli was still British Minister at tlxe Tnileries. 

% The Cabinet. 

§ Suppt Despatches, xi. 47. 

11 In spite of his uniform humanity towards an enemy and his insistenee on 
his army paying its way in a foreign country, the Duke was by no means 
ignorant of the rights of conquerors under the law of nations, as the following 
passage from a letter to Mr. Canning, written in 1820, will show : I believe 
it has always been understood that the defenders of a fortress stormed have no 
claim to quarter ; and the practice which prevailed during the last century of 
surrendering a fortress when a breach was opened in the body of a place, and 
the counterscarp had been Mown in, was founded upon this understanding. Of 
late years, however, the French have availed themselves of the hmnanity of 
modern warfare, and have made a new regulation, requiring that a breach 
should stand one assault at least. The consequence of this regulatiou was to 
me the loss of the flower of the army in the assaults of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos. I certainly should have thought myself justified in putting both 
garrisons to the sword ; and if I had done so to the first, it is probable I should 
have saved 5,000 men in the assault of the second. I mention this to show you 
that the practice of refusing quarter to a garrison which stands an assault is 
not a useless effusion of Mood” iCivil Despatches, i. 94). 
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Xt. 4G. remonstrated. In regard to the first, he m-ged in a letter of 
admirable tact and tone that tlie levy, if made at all, should 
he made with the general consent of the Allies ; and inregard 
to the second, he pointed out that one of the articles in the 
Convention reserved all public momunents and buildings to 
be dealt with according to the will of the allied Sovereigns.* 
Luckily, Prince Bliicher was neither thin-skinned nor jealous 
of the renown of his puissant colleague ; he was essentially 
what is known as “ a good fellow,” and suspended his project 
in both respects, though grumbling mightily, until the anival 
of the Sovereigns. Not the less did Wellington, as the more 
distinguished of the two commanders, incur the odium of 
having been the author of both schemes, tmd was e.vecrated 
by Frenchmen of all parties for the threatened injuries which, 
in fact, he was the sole agent in averting. 

There wea’e other circumstances which tended to bring the 
Duke into disfavomr ^rith the Court party. It appeared to 
the allied Sovereigns that France, if not dismembered, must 
at least be reduced to such limits as wmuld prevent her being 
in future a menace to the peace of Europe; indeed, Lord 
Liverpool advocated that she should be deprived of the terri- 
tory annexed by Louis XlV.j To this project Wellington 
Modera- offered strenuous resistance. His letters on the subject must 
he studied in oi’der to underatand how far his views extended 
views. beyond the limits of his profession — how gi’eat he was in 
statesmanship as well as in strategy. While agreeing that' the 
Eevolution and the Treaty of Paris had left France too strong 
for the rest of Europe, weakened and bankrupt as the other 
continental Powers had become from the long strain of 
Napoleonic war and exaction, and by the destruction of all the 
fortresses in the Low Countries and in Germany, he aigned 
that the Allies neither had the right to make any material 
alteration in the Treaty of Paris, nor would they attain peace 
by demaSiding cessions which Louis XVIII. might summon 
his people to resist. 

♦ DespaUheSj xii, §52. 


t De^paidhes, xi. 32 
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That wMch has been the object of the Allies has been to put Am^, 1815 . 
an end to the French Be volution, to obtain peace for themselves 
and their people, to have the power of reducing their overgrown 
military establishments, and the leisure to attend to the internal 
concerns of their several nations, and to improve the situation 
of their people. The Allies took up arms against Buonaparte 
because it was certain that the world could not be at peace as 
long as he should possess, or should be in a situation to obtain, 
supreme power in France; and care must be taken, in making 
the arrangements consequent upon our success, that we do not 
leave the world in the same unfortunate situation respecting 
France that it would have been in if Buonaparte had continued 
in possession of his power. . . . Bevolutionary France is more 
likely to distress the world than France, however strong in her 
frontier, under a regular Government ; and that is the situation 
in which we ought to endeavour to place her. With this ^iew, 

I prefer the temporary occupation of some of the strong places, 
and to maintain for a time a strong force in France, both at the 
expense of the French Government and under strict regulation, 
to the permanent cession of even all the places which in my 
opinion ought to be occupied for a time. These measures will 
not only give us, during the period of occupation, all the military 
security which could be expected from the permanent cession, 
but, if carried into execution in the spirit in which they are 
conceived, they are in themselves the bond of peace.’’ 

This temperate counsel prevailed and was acted on, butUnpop^- 
Wellington received no credit for its leniency, either from the^Duke 
the French people or the courtiers of King Louis. On the 

_ ^ -, .1 t T -1 . . * ®^rench. 

contrary, the royalist party deeply resented his action in 
obtaining the restoration to office of the regicide Fouche, who 
was, moreover, more than suspected of having been in the 
plot to bring back brapoleon. Fouchd, a member of the Con- 
vention which ordered the execution of Louis XVI., had been 
created by Xapoleon Due d'Otrante, and served under him 
during the Hundred Days. A thorough time-server, he now 
was anxious to obtain high office under Louis XVIII. It has 
been asserted persistently that Wellington had long been in 
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secret eommuaicatioii' with this mdiridual had recei¥ed from ■ 
him secret intelligeaee ' of the movements of'' the. Emperor' 
daring the Hundred Days, ' and had disposed iiis troops 
accordingly in anticipation of the campaign of Waterloo * 
The whole fable is dispelled, and the Duke of Wellington's 
part in the restoration of Eouehe explained, by wbat he wrote 
to General Dumouriez on 25th September, 1815. 

. ,** 'Before ' my arrival . near , Paris in July, I had never seen 
Fouche, nor had any coinmunication whatever with him, nor 
with those connected with Mm, . , . The fact is that ail the 
Powers, England among others, had been txying during the 
spring ^md summer to pex'suade the King to take Fouche into 
his seniice, as a means of conciliating a great number of persons 
towards Ms Majesty, and, notwithstanding that I never could 
see that he carried the iniiuenee attributed to him, I carried out 
that which the others desired, • . , On my arrival near Paris 
I knew that the Allies were not agreed in favour of the King ; 
that the Kussiaiis especially were hostile to the restoration; that 
neither the army nor the Assemblies were favourable to him; 
that four provinces of the realm were in open rebellion ; and that 
others, including the city of Paris, were very cold. It was clear 
to me that if I could not gain Fouch6% interest in the King's 
restoration, Ms Maj^ty must have remained at Saint Denis, at 
least till the arrivai of the Sovereigns, wMch would have been 
greatly to the detriment of his authority and dignity, should he 
aver reascend the throne.- Therefore . I . advised his Majmty to 
take Fouch^ into his service, in order that he might make his 
entry with dignity and without an effort on the part of the 
Allies, and I am perfectly certain that he owes ids tranquil and 
dignified restoration to this advice.” t 

While the Duke's action in regard to Fouche thus incurred 
the ire of the Court party, circumstances connected with the 
fine art collection in the Louvre brought upon Mm the deep 

^ * This is stated coafidently in Alison's History of Furoj^ and in Walter 

Scott's FatiTs Letters iohis Kimfolh, 

t Be8p(£tohes, xii. 649. 
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animosity of Prenclmien in general and citizens of Paris in 
particular. It had transpired that, previous to the capitula- 
tion of Paris, King Louis had volunteered a pledge to the 
King of the Netherlands that, in the event of his own restora- 
tion, he would replace in the churches and galleries of 
Holland and the Low Countries those works of art of which 
Napoleon had despoiled them as a conqueror. The fulfilment 
of this pledge was claimed by the King of the Netherlands at 
a conference of the Powers, whereupon Prince Bliicher de- 
clared that his master, the King of Prussia, had an equal 
claim in respect to the works of art carried off from his 
dominions, and claims were lodged also on behalf of Italy. 
This was tantamount to the dissolution of the collection in 
the Louvre ; but Wellington, unable to conceive the King of 
Prance departing from his promise, was equally unable to 
perceive any equitable grounds for the retention in Paris of 
works of art belonging to other Powers who had not received 
a similar promise. The Prussians, therefore, were allowed to 
help themselves, and removed all the pictures belonging to 
their nation and other German principalities. Wellington 
undertook the negociations with the Prince de Talleyrand and 
the Due de Eichelieu for the removal of the property of the 
'King of the Netherlands. The Eling shuffled, and declined to 
issue any orders on the subject ; and finally, the Duke was told 
that if he must have the pictures, he must take them with an 
appearance of force in order to screen the King. Accordingly 
a working party of British soldiers was employed to take 
down and pack the Netherlands pictures, which, having the 
appearance of an act of spoliation on the part of the British, 
excited extraordinary resentment among the people of Paris, 
the odium of which was thiuwn on the Duke. He wms far 
too loyal and far too indifferent to public opinion to explain, 
as he might have done, that it was the King of France, and 
not he, who was responsible, but he was careful to make 
known to his own Government the true history of the affair.^' 
* Despatches, idi. 641. 
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-St. It is said that those of Napoleon’s Generals who had 
“ become lioyalists tnrned their liacks upon llie Duke at the 

(Jourt of the Ttiileries. Observing this, King Louis made 
some exctise for theii* rudeness, hut the Duke replied lightly, 
''Sire, ils soiit si aecoulimies a me totirner le dos, cpi’ils 
n’en out pas encore perdu rha])itude ! * 

Trial and There remains to be noticed another event in relation to 
of MarSmi Duke of Wellington’s conduct excited attention 

Ney. ami some untavourable comment far beyond the limits of 
France. When Louis XVIIL was restored in 1814, Ms 
return to the capital was signalised by none of those punitive, 
still less vindictive, measures which usually follow the re- 
assertion of legitimacy, as in the case of Ferdinand VII.’s 
restoration to the throne of Spain. The Eevolution and the 
Empire had been overcome after a long struggle, but those 
who had taken active parts in them w^ere nut treated as rebels, 
save that Naix)leoii himself had been placetl under restraint. 
But the events of the Hundred Days had been maiLed by 
acts of such flagrant treachery on the part of those in Mgh 
military command that to condone them altogether would 
have been to admit that every private soldier executed for 
desertion or disobedience had been the victim of murder. 
The capitulation of Paris, indeed, had provided that the lives, 
liberty, and property of the inhabitants should be respected 
by the allied Generals and their troops, but this by no means 
could be held to prachide the established French Government 
from such disciplinary acts as might be determined on. 
Nevertheless, when in Noveml>er a list of persons proscribed 
was published by Fouch4, an attempt was made to prove that 
the clause in the capitulation refemnl to was of the nature of 
a general amnesty, and that the Duke of Wellington, as one 
of the parties to the capitulation, was guilty of a breach of 
faith in permitting the proscription. 

Among the persons so proscribed were Marshal Ney and 

* Sir, they are so mttch accustomed to tom their hacks upon me, that they 
have not yet lost that habit I ^ 
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Colonel Labedoyere, who had both betrayed, in a singularly Ann. 1815. 
disgraceful way, the trust of a command accepted from 
Louis XVIIL Neither of these persons was found in Paris 
after the capitulation, and it was to persons so found that 
the capitulation exclusively referred. Ney and Labedoyere 
both left Paris under feigned names before the Allies entered 
it, but both were indiscreet enough to return. No doubt the 
King’s Government would have been glad to let them leave 
the country quietly, but they did not choose to do so ; their 
presence was denounced by zealous officials in the provinces ; 
they were tried and condemned to death. 

Ney and his wife made passionate appeals to the Duke 
of Wellington to interfere. He declined to do so. Why? 

Not, assuredly, because he bore resentment against the 
brave General w^hom he had encountered and defeated on 
so many fields. Not because there was any tinge of cruelty 
in his character ; his whole career is one long testimony to 
his natural clemency, but is also a testimony to justice. Had 
Ney been unjustly condemned, Wellington undoubtedly would 
have exerted the influence he had so often used over the 
actions of King Louis, and obtained a pardon. He did inter- 
cede with the King on behalf of General le Comte de Lobau, 
because, he said, although a faithful servant of Buonaparte, 
and perhaps the most active and useful, he was never em- 
ployed by the King, and therefore did not betray him.” But 
Ney’s treachery had been of a peculiarly heinous kind. At 
the very moment that he set out from Paris, proclaiming 
loudly that he would bring back Napoleon in an iron cage, 
he was in secret league with the invader. Had Wellington 
interfered he would have felt that he was acting unworthily 
in obtaining for an officer of the highest rank that which he 
could not have asked had the culprit been a private soldier 
caught in the act of deserting to the enemy. It was the 
subject of his frequent complaint that, under the British 
military code as it then was, officers often escaped the 
punishment due to their breaches of duty, while the non- 
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oommissioBed and private ranks enjoyed no sueli imniiniity. 
It cannot have been agreealile to tbe Dtike to resist tbe 
appeals made to him on behalf of his aneient antagonist, 
especially considering the chivalrous relations which always 
prevailed between soldiers of all ranks in the British and 
French ainiies ; to the public clamour he was indifferent ; his 
private inclination he was acexistomed to control, and he 
refrained from any interference in a ease where there was not 
the slightest suspicion of injustice.* 

On 20th FToveniber, 1815, a convention was signed by the 
representatives of the Powers, and by the Due de Eiehelieu 
as representing King Louis’s (rovenunent, providing for the 
withdrawal of all t]ie foreign troops from France, except an 
army of occupation of 15b, ObO men, to be fed and paid at the 
expense of France, md to be maintained for a period of five 
years within the frontiers of that ciuinlry on a line extending 
from the Upper Ehine through the depailments of Moselle, 
Meuse, Ardennes, Kord, and Pas do Calais, subject to a Emit 
of -three years, should the Powers agree to shorten the period. 
In addition to the charge of maintaining these troops, it tvas 
agi*eed that France should pay an indemnity of 700,000,000 
francs (£28,000,000) to the late belligerents. That the 
iiegociations on which this treaty was based were ever earned 
to a unanimous issue must be attributed in ecpial measure 
to the admirable hannony with 'which Castlereagh and 
Wellington always worked together, and to the support given 
them by Count Nesselrode, representing the Emperor of 
Eussia, in moderating the more rigorous demands of Prussia 
and Austria. That the occupation itself did not bring about 
fresh disturbance was chiefly owing to the choice by the 

* Mr. Gleig says that, while the trial W'as going on, the Duke expressed 
hiinself, “ both openly and in private circles, adverse to the execution of Key ** 
(Briahnont, iii. 17). Probably this amounted to no more than a friendly hope 
that Ney would escape the capital sentence ; in later years, at all events, the 
Duke entertained no doubt that the Marshal suffered rightly. It was absolutely 
necessary/’ he said to Lady Ssdisbury in 1838, “to make an example” 
(Saluhury MS8.\ 
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Powers of a Commander-in-cliief of the allied forces. It was Anf. 1815. 

arranged that Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Eussia 

should each furnish a contingent of 30,000 men, and theWelling- 

smaller German States in the aggregate a like number, which, po’inted^to 

by common consent, were placed under command of the Duke 

IT , command, 

of W ellington. 

The eventful year of 1815 had drawn to a close, and 
Napoleon was playing inoffensive whist for sugar-plums with 
the ladies at Longwood ^ before the various corps composing 
the army of occupation had taken up their allotted positions, 
and Prance was relieved from the presence and expense of 
maintaining nearly a million foreign troops. The Duke, 
fixing his headquarters at Cambrai, at once set about, by a 
mixture of tact and firmness, establishing in his composite 
command those principles of moderation and strict respect 
for property which, how^ever alien from the practice of con- 
tinental armies, it was ever his first object to insist on his 
troops observing. The military part of his obligations, 
difficult and complicated as it was, formed but a small part 
of his labours. His correspondence at this period, extending 
to the affairs of most European nations, and to the relations 
of Spain and Portugal with then American colonies, is 
amazing in its volume and detail. Among other questions 
submitted to him was the reduction of the British army con- 
templated by the Cabinet in consequence of the brighter 
prospects of enduring peace. It is usually calculated that it 
takes twice as long to make an efficient cavalry soldier as it 
does to train a foot soldier, but the Duke seems to have held 
a different opinion, as expressed in writing to Lord Bathurst. 


“ My opinion is that the best troops we have, probably the 
best in the world, are the British infantry, particularly the old 
infantry that has served in Spain. This is what we ought to 
keep up, and what I wish above all others to retain. The 
cavalry, that which is the expensive branch of the cavalry — ^the 

* As described in letter from Admiral Sir George Cockburn, 22nd October, 
1815. 
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horses — may bo piih down in peace ; and opoa the renewal of' 
war it is more easy to recruit them, or even horses for the 
artillery, thati it is to get k^gether a gw^l body of infantry. For 
this reason I would recomaiend you not to htscyour good infantry 
if you can keep it ; and to reform (? reduce) rather the horses 
of your cavalry aiid artillery to the utmost, and all the expensive 
parts of your establishment.'’ ^ 

It had become customary \vhenev(*r a tlilliculty of unusual 
' magniuule arose in Euroi>ean politics to call in the aid of 
• tlic Duke of Wellington. Under the Conventioii of Paris 
a commission of diplomacy and iinanee was appointed, 
consisiing of Sir (luirlus Stuart, Count du ihliz, Jlaron de 
Vincent, and General I’oz/.odi Ikngo, representing respectively 
Groat Britain, Prussia, Austria, and Ihissia, and charged with 
the settleineut of claims sent in hy nearly every Goverinnent 
in Eurot)i‘, on behalf of every town and village, every province 
and parish, where French troops had made their presence felt 
during the revolutionary and Napoleonic wars. Against these 
had to he weighed counterclaims on behalf of the French 
Government, and in the complicated calculations which arose, 
the CommissionervS freely availed themselves of the Duke’s 
advice. Still they made but slow progress : at the end of 
nearly two years of delil>eration it became obvious that the 
allied Sovereigns had under-estimated the extent of these 
claims, which, by midsimmier of 1817, already amounted to 
fifty millions steiling, although the claims of Great Britain, 
Spain, and Portugal laid not yet been lodged. Clearly, the 
resources of Franco would prove unequal to meet these 
demands, added to the cost of the indemnity and the expense 
of the army of occupation. Thus matters were drifting to a 
deadlock, when, on 30th October, 1817, the Emperor of 
Eussia wrote under his own hand to the Duke of Wellington 
as to one who, placed at the head of the military forces of 
the European alliance, had contributed more than once, by 
the wisdom and moderation which distinguished him, to the 
* xii. C68. 
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reconciliation of weiglity interests/’ ^ expressing Ms desire Ann. 1817 . 
that the Dnke should defer to the wishes of the allied *— 
Powers and of all interested parties by placing himself at the 
head of the Commission, and arbitrating on the claims with a 
view to arriving at a speedy and practicable means of liquidat- 
ing them.f He accepted this post — tone position nouvelU en 
Europe, % Ab he justly termed it— -and from this point his 
despatches become simply bewildering in their number and 
the intricacy of the calculations set forth and received from 
his correspondents. Ho idea can be formed of the nature 
of his labours, or of the amount of personal consideration 
bestowed by him on details, except by an examination of the 
letters in 1817 and 1818. Hot only did he succeed in con- 
solidating the claims against France into one manageable sum, 
but he arranged that, although this was a large reduction 
from the aggregate of claims, France should be held to have 
liquidated them when she made payment of that amount to 
the Allies, who should undertake settlement with the 
creditors; and to enable the French Government to make 
this payment, Wellington negociated a loan for them with 
the leading financiers of Europe. 

Since Baring left me, as I generally spend the greatest part 
of every morning now with money-changers, Rothschild has been 
with me ; and he says that he is certain that the French Govern- 
ment will experience no difficulty in realising within the year, 
that is, twelve months, the whole sum which they want.” § 

The pages of history may be searched in vain for a parallel Unique 
to the position of Wellington. Great conquerors, like attaimfd 
Alexander or Hapoleon, have wielded more extensive powers, 
but the voluntary assignment of undisputed ascendency by 
crowned heads and diplomatists to the subject of an alien 
monarch is unique in the history of civilisation. At the age 
of eight-and-forty Wellington was the most conspicuous 

* Suffpl. Despatches, xii. 119. t lOd., 156. 

% Ibid., 212. § im., 261 ; Oth Feb., 1818. 
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figittS' — the most exalted iBclividiial in the world* His good 
sword had won Mm equal nmk with the gi’eatest captains* 
hia capacity for rale; his ■ inflexible rectiUide, his superiority 
to all intrigue and suspicion of self-seeking, his far-seeing 
sagacity— these drew upon him the choice of the Sovereigns 
to place him in the most critical post of administration' 'and'' 
diplomacy.* 

It is to be noted how scrupulous the Duke was not. to turn 
the trust reposed in. him 'to,, Ms private advantage, and this in 
small matters as well as in great. Wlien the Governments 
of allied States conferred on him high militaiy rank, caiTying 
with it haiiclsome emoluinent.s, . i,n accepting the rank he 
invariably declined the pay. As Spanish Generalissimo he 
had been entitled to draw £8,0fH^ a year ; instead of which he 
allowed the money to aecumulute, and, at the close of the 
wm, handed it over im n, tiiml for the !}eneiit of the Spanish 
army* In the same spirit he expressed quick displeasure on 
bearing that certain horses of the pontoon train had been 
employed to draw the caniages of the Duchess of Wellington 
and the Duchess of Eichmond from Valenciennes to Cambrai, 
on then way to a review. 

As one of these carriages is mine,” he wrote to Sir George 
Wood commanding the artillery, “and this example may be 
drawn into a precedent of using for private convenience the 
horses belonging to the public, than which nothing could be 
more injurious to his Majesty’s service, I am anxious to take 
this opportunity of recalling your particular attention to Ms 
Majesty’s orders and regulations on the subject ; and I beg that 

^ In Lady Salisbury’s interesting notes of conyersations with tbo Duke there 
is one of an observation describing the illuminant process of a penetrating 
intellect. “ There is a curious thing that one feels sometimes ; when you are 
considering a subject, suddenly a whole train of reasoning comes before yon like 
a flash of light : you see it ail (moving his hand as if something appeared before 
him, his eye with its brightest expression), yet it takes you perhaps two hours 
to put on paper all that has occurred to your mind in an instant. Every part 
of the subject, the bearings of all its parts upon each other, and ail the con- 
sequences, are there before you ” {SalisMry MBS.). 
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on all future occasions . . . those sent in charge [of horses Ann. 1818, 
belonging to the public] may have orders in writing not to allow 
them to be employed for the convenience of any officers in his 
Majesty’s service, or of any of his Majesty’s subjects, without an 
order in writing signed by me.” ^ 

It Avas not in the nature of things that one in such anisun- 
peculiarly influential position as the Duke of Wellington 
should avoid incurring the hostility of parties and persons. 

The Court party resented the counsels of clemency which he 
urged in regard to the regicides ; royalists, as well as Buona- 
partists and revolutionaries of every degree, chafed more and 
more because of the hateful presence of the army of occu- 
pation, of which he was the head, and because of the stipu- 
lated payments in exacting which he had been appointed the 
cMef agent. Lastly, there was a mass of officers on half-pay 
and disbanded soldiers on no pay, seething with discontent, 
a fertile soil for a rank crop of conspiracy. Many of the 
persons obnoxious to the restored monarchy of France had 
been excluded from that country, and received passports 
requiring them to reside in Brussels, more or less under police 
supervision. These persons published a series of libels in 
certain newspapers, for which, as they imputed base and mis- 
chievous acts and motives to the Duke in his public as well 
as in his private character, it was necessary to prosecute and 
punish them. It then became apparent that an extensive 
revolutionary plot was in process of maturing at Brussels, 
that many of those engaged in it were on intimate terms with 
persons in the confidence of the Belgian Government, and 
were receiving assistance and encouragement from at least 
one British nobleman. One of the leaders of the conspiracy 
was Comte Victor de Oruquenbourg, whose brother was aide- 
de-camp to the Prince of Orange, and the Prince himself 
was known to be indisposed to interfere with the utmost 
freedom of political opinion and its expression. His liberal 

* Suppl. Despatches^ xii. 92. 
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Mif. 48. proclivities were destined to sustain a severe sliock by an 
event wliidi took place early in 1818. 

Already, tm 25th Jime, 1816, an attempt had been made to 
destroy the Bake's liouse in the Ene des Champs Elysdes, on 
the occasion of his giving a ball to the French princes. Smoke 
WBS perceived issuing from the cellar shortly after midnight ; 
on search being made a quantity of eoinbustildes and ex- 
plosives, including a baiTel of oil and bottles filled with gun- 
j>owder, were found to have been laid there and a match 
applied. It was a narrow escape, because the explosion of 
the powder wotikl have interfered with any attempt to 
extinguish the flames, had the diseovmy been delayed but a 
few minutes. The aflair, however, was huslied up ; the Duke 
had previously arranged to start for England next day, in 
order to take a course of Chellenhaiu waters, and no attempt 
was made to bring to Justice the miscreants, who were gene- 
rally supposed to be Buonapartist malcontents. 

Attempted The second attempt on liis life was more nearly successful, 
S^rtiie distinguished by certain very disquieting circum- 

Duke. stances. lieut.-Qeneral Sir George Murray, serving once 
more under his old chief, received a letter Avritten in Brussels 
on 30th January, 1818, by Lord Kinnaird, a gentleman who 
had made himself conspicuous by his avowed sympathy with 
the revolutionary conspirators and by liberal contributions to 
their money chest. He told Murray that a French refugee, 
under sentence of death, had desired him to obtain the 
interest of the Duke of Wellington to prociu’e for him libex'ty 
to return to Paris, but that lie (Kinnaird) had declined both 
because I believed the Duke did not interfere, and because 
there seemed to be no pretence whatever for asking such 
interference.'* The fellow then asked if Kinnaird would 
intercede for him with M. de Gazes, if he revealed a plot 
which was about to he put in effect against the Duke's life. 
All the man wanted was a safe conduct to carry him to 
Paris, when he would undertake to point out to the police 
within twenty “four hours the hired assassin who had been 
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waiting his opportunity for more than four months."^ The Ann. 
Duke, when Murray laid the matter before him, made ~ 
very light of it; there never was a less likely subject for 
intimidation than he. Murray was directed to reply that, 
unless Lord Kinnaird knew to the contrary, his acq^uaintance 
was probably “a mere humbug, and will obtain nothing by 
the line he has taken.’' f He expressed, in addition, the wish, 
not unnatural in the circumstances, that Lord Kinnaird 
should communicate the name of his informant. 

Lord Kinnaird’s letter was received on the morning of 8th 
February ; Murray's reply was written in the afternoon. Two 
days later, on the 10th, the Duke dined with Sir Charles 
Stuart, at whose house, among others, he met Marshal Grouchy 
and Madame De Stael. The Duchess of Wellington was not 
residing in Paris at this time. His own hotel has long 
since been improved off the plan of Paris: it stood in the 
Eue des Champs Elysees, and was entered by a porte cocKere 
at an awkward angle to the street, and so narrow that the 
two sentries were obliged to fall back each time a carriage 
passed in, the sentry boxes being outside the gate. The 
Duke returned from dinner soon after midnight, and just as 
the carriage turned into the entry, a fellow stepped forward 
and fired a pistol in at the window. 

The coachman instantly whipped up his horses and dashed 
into the courtyard. The Duke, who had been leaning back 
in his carriage, heard the report, but did not see the flash. 
Thinking his coachman had knocked down one of the sentries, 
whose musket had gone off, on alighting he asked him what 
on earth he meant by driving in at such a pace, and told Mm 
he had knocked down a sentry. I saw a man fire at your 
Grace," replied the coachman. 

Two of the Duke's servants coming along the street heard the 
report, saw the flash, and the assassin running away ; one of them 
proposed to stop him. '' No, no," said the other ; it's only a 
row between some damned Frenchies ; best keep out of it." $ 

* Suppt Despatohes, xii. 274. t Md,, 260. % De Bos MS, 
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The French Government were, or affected to be, mcreduloits 
of the geniime chaiucter of the attempt, but warnings had 
arrived from other sources tlian Lord Kinnaird, which left no 
doubt whatever of the existence of an extensive conspiracy 
si^ainst the Duke’s Efe. He had, besides, received numerous 
anonymous letters, to which he had paid not the slightest 
attention ; • hut, the attempt having been made, he insisted 
on due diligence being shown in order to discover the culprits. 
He sent Lord Kinnaird’s letter to be laid before the King of 
the Netherlands, that nobleman having explained that his 
sense of honour would not permit him to reveal the name of 
his informant. The worst part of the affair was that the 
Prince of Orange — the Duke’s brother-in-arms at Waterloo — 
wiis implicated in the conspiracy by the extent he was known 
to have encouraged and sheltered the French refugees. In 
reply to the Pxince’s letter of hot disclaimer (which, curiously 
enough, was not written till two months after the outrage), 
the Duke replied calmly — 

I assure your Boyal Highness that the idea never did nor 
never could have entered my mind that you had any knowledge 
of the plot, which I believe nobody now doubts was formed by 
the French refugees in the Netherlands, to j^sassinate me. 
Those who know me best will do me the Justice to say that, 
whenever the idea was suggested in my presence, I always 
answered that I would as soon suspect my own son as I could 
your Royal Highness ; but I will not conceal from your Royal 
Higlmeas that this oceurranee has brought jour name into 
diseuMon in a way veiy disagreeable to your friends,” t 

Lord Kinnaird’s connection with the conspirators led him 
into a good deal of trouble. As he persisted in refusing to 
give up the name of his ioformant, orders were issued by the 
Belgian Government for his arrest. Leaving Brussels secretly, 
he took his informant with him to Paris, choosing to construe 
a passage in a lette from the Duke to Lord Clancarty, 
* BMi<ype^ 76. t JD€«patc^ xii, 480. 
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British Minister in Brussels, as an efficient safe conduct for Ann-. 1818. 
his companion.^ On arriving in Paris, both were arrested, 
but Lord Kinnaird was released at the request of the Duke, 
who took him into his own house, otherwise, as he wrote to 
Lord Bathurst, “ he would probably have been lodged in the 
Conciergerie, which I certainly should not have liked.” f His 
lordship made but a shabby return for the Duke's protection. 

He left Paris on 15 th April, telling his host he was going to 
Brussels. J This was merely a blind to deceive the police, 
because it was found that he had gone two stages along the 
road to Amiens. He left a sting behind him. On the day Lord 
of his departure he addressed a letter, and an exceedingly ^culerthe 
long memorandum, to the French Chamber of Peers, accusing of 
the Government and, by implication, the Duke of Wellington 
of breach of faith in the arrest of the informer Marinet. 
Wellington simply characterised this malicious document, 
drawn up by one enjoying his hospitality and protection at 
the moment, as '' certainly a very impudent production, but 
I think I ought not to give it any answer ” § 

The judicial inquiry was prolonged* for many months both 
in Paris and Brussels. It was ascertained beyond all moral 
doubt that the man who fired the shot was one Cantillon, an 
ex-sergeant of dragoons, and that he acted in the pay and 
under the direction of a large number of persons, chiefly old 
officers en demi-solde of Napoleon's armies; but although many 
of them and Cantillon himself were kept in custody for a long 
time, no one was punished. Cantillon was committed for 
trial, but was acquitted by the French jury, which was not 

* “ It may be proper to mention to you that the French Government are 
disposed to go any length in the way of negociation with the person mentioned 
by Lord Kinnaird, or others, to discover the plot, and to co-operate with the 
Government of the King of the Netherlands on the subject^’ (^Suppl, De- 
Hpatches, xii. 328). 

t Suppt Despatches, xii. 382. 

X 

§ Ebid,, 535. Lord Kinnaird acted very indiscreetly, and incurred suspicion 
of much from which the Luke freely acquitted him. But when he returned to 
England Lady Holland dubbed him “ Oliver Kinnaird. 
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surprising, considering the ainouiit of popular sympathy he 
had secured. Among the swarm of squiiK — straws which 
show the direction of the wind — the following doggerel afibrds 
a fail* sample of the quality and spirit : — 


Mai ajustcr est un defaut ; 

II le iimnqua — et vdci comine, 
L’imbecilo visa trop haut, 

H Tavait pris |»ur tm grmd hymnm * ” * 


In the mind of one imm, at least, there can have been no 
tlonhl <.if Cantillon'aS guilt, for Naixdcon added a codicil to his 
will at St. Helena, devising 10,000 francs to liini in acknow- 
ledgnient of the service he had attempted to render lus 
country by the murder of Welbiigtoii! 

Cantillon,” ran this jirceious <k)cumeiit, had as much 
right to assassinate that uligarehist, as Wellington had to 
vsetid me to perish on the rock of Bt. Helena/' a parallel 
wdiich, as Sir Walter Scott pointed out, betrays a reasoning 
either infirm or insincere. ** If both were wrong, why reward 
the ruffian with a legacy ? but if both were right, why com- 


plain of the British Government for detaining Mm at St. 
Helena?^’ 

Br't'sh Bathurst communicated to the Duke the unanimous 

Govern- instruction of the British Cabinet that lie should avoid further 
Se^Bukf ^ risks by witlidrawing from Paris to his headquarters at 
from Paris. Cambraijf and, in a separate letter, conveyed the Prince 
Kegent’s commands to the same effect. 




“His Royal Highness, deeply impressed with the conviction 
that the preservation of a life of such mestimabie importance is 
paramount to all other considerations, has commanded me to 
inform your Grace that it is his pleasure that you should, 

* Aiming badly is a blunder ; 

Tbe idiot missed, and cheated fate ; 

He aimed too Wgh — and little wonder ! 

He thought his man was something gtmV^ 

t DespateJm, xii. 325. 
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without delay, quit Paris and proceed to the headquarters at Ann. 1818. 
Oamhrai” ““ 

Hence arose the solitary instance on record of disobedience The ^ 
to the orders of his snpeiiors on the part of this great act 
disciplinarian. obedience, 

I only regret,” ran his reply to Bathurst, “ that the Cabinet 
did not, as they usually have done, consult my opinion before 
they decided on a case in which I am principally and personally 
concerned, and on a line of action depending on particular cir- 
cumstances existing here at the moment, of which I must be 
a better judge than anybody else. It is very hard to place me 
in the situation of being obliged to disobey, or even to delay 
to obey, the positive order of the Prince Regent ; but I must 
do the latter at all events, as I conceive the public interests 
require it.” f 

ISTo doubt the Duke was doing valuable public service in 
l^aris by bringing about the liquidation of international claims 
and hastening to a close the foreign occupation of France, but 
one can read between these lines the repugnance of a proud 
spirit to the faintest suspicion of being intimidated, and this 
is still more apparent in other passages of this letter. 

“ It must not be supposed that the allied Ministers here are 
very cordially united, either in their objects or councils, because 
they don’t break out. The truth is that I keep them together ; 
but if I were to withdraw from Paris altogether, and particularly 
if I were to do so in a manner which should shake the public 
respect for me, you would no longer see that union of councils 
and objects which has prevailed here since the peace. In short, 

I have no hesitation in stating it as my opinion that, after 
assassination, the greatest public and private calamity which 
could happen would be to obey the order of the Prince Regent. 

Indeed, I don’t know that I should not prefer that the assassin 
should have succeeded, as at least I should have died respected.” t 


* Suppl. Despatches, xii. 326. 


t Bid;, 333. 


t Ihid., 335. 
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Mr, 48. Thus, calmly defiant, Wellington remained at liis post in 
Paris till the end of April. By that time he had succeeded 
in persuading the Powers to accept a .sum of 24.0,000,000 
francs (£9,600,000) as setlieinent in full of all claims instead 
of the gross amount of 300,00(>,(UUt, unt-side the- expenses of 
the aitny of occupation. He had also carried towards com- 
pletion the negociation of loan.s to the French Government by 
the English houses of Hoj» and Co. and Baring Brothers. 
In connection with the last matter, he went to London early 
in May, and by the middle of that mouth was back at Cam- 
brai. In September following tlie representatives of the 
Po\ver.s met in conference at Aix-Ia-Ghaiwllo to take into 
comsideration the propiiety of withdrawing the ai-my of occu- 
pation. The Duke had previously ivsi.sted proposals which 
had been urged, not only by the French Go\’e.mment, but by 
the Emperor of Eimia,® for the aulicipution of the term of 
three yeai-s, which had been fixed under the Convention of 
Palis as the minimum, although he had consented to a reduc- 
tion of the force in 1817 by 80,000 men. Hegociations pro- 
ceeded so smoothly that, on 5tb October, the Duke was able 
to write to Lord Bathurst asking for ships to be sent at once 
to Calais, Antwerp, and Ostend for the embarkation of the 
contingent. On the 30th he issued from Camhrai 
by the Ms Ordre dit jmir, bidding farewell to the troops of difterent 
nationalities, and thanking them for their excellent liehaxiour 
while under his command.f Of his own part in conducting 
the occupation, so hazardous in its nature, to a pacific close, 
ample recognition was expressed by the pen of Lord Bathurst, 
wMch lent itself on this occasion to tenns more characteristic 
of French or Spanish documents than the frigid officialism 
of English despatches. “Amidst the signal achievements 

* Eepetition in histoiy is proverbial. The recent action of the present 
Kmperor of Enssia by mviting the Powers of Europe to confer on a project of 
universal disarmament is singularly akin to that of Alexander I., whose project 
of a Holy AHiance included the settlement of all international disputes by 
periodical conferences of crowned beads. 

. t Despafe&ea, xli.'T0§. 
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wliicli will carry* your name and the glory of the British Am ISIS 
Empire down to the latest posterity, it will not form the 
least part of your Grace’s renown that yon have exercised 
and concluded a command unexampled in its character with 
the concurrent voice of approbation from all whom it could 
concern.” ^ 


Appendix F. 

Mfluenee of Wellington on the Ghamcter of the British 
Army. 

The close of the Duke’s long warfare seems a fitting 
opportunity to appraise the permanent effect of his command 
upon the British land forces. 

First as to the officers, his early complaints of their Duties of 
inefficiency, their inattention to orders, and their neglect of 
regimental duties, contrast in a marked degree with what we 
are accustomed to read at the present day in despatches ; but 
it was inevitable, having regard to the absence of all previous 
training and the system of appointment and promotion. They 
were gallant to a fault— yew, mais smis avis; examples 
of misconduct in action were as rare among officers as among 
their men : practically they formed bl quantite negligeahle. It 
was Wellington’s part to instil into regimental officers that 
sense of duty which appears now inseparable from the pro- 
fession ; to awaken in them pride in knowledge of tactics and 
acquaintance with interior economy, which, in the early years 
of the century, were considered creditable only in sergeants. 

In short, he established, or at least revived, the tradition of 
proficiency as inseparable from the dignity of a commission. 

There were exceptions, of course, to the general level of 
incompetency which he found prevailing in the service — 
young officers like the three Napiers of the Light Division, 

* Suppt BespatcheSi xil 852. 
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Fleiclieri JoneH,'aiKl Clmpiiian iil* ihts Eiij^iiieurn, Kaiasay and 
Urns y.r llic Arlillui\y ; ■aeiiior nlltcia^s liit), like Hope, (Iraliam, 
llerosftml, Bill, and George Murray ; gillet! stalf i^fficers 
like Waters, Fil/atty Suiiiersel, and Alijxaiidei* Gordon, whose 
hearts were in their profession, who looked upon ii as some- 
thing more than a mere mill of Imital iliseipliiie for turning 
yokels into mardniig niaeliines, who cordially welcomed the 
Duke of York’s reforms, and ardently longed for more. Sir 
fJohn Moore had already shown wlmi the llritish infuntry might 
heroine, fashioning the 43rd, 52nd, and Doth liOgimeiits at 
Siua'iifliile into an ideal hrigade, hereafter to develop into the 
worhl-famed Light Division. Jhil the average regiment was 
no l^etter than could he ex}xa:ted from a syslcm wliich 
tolerated ignoratu'o and indolence in the oilicors, while it 
exacted slavish ohedieiice from the men. 

Wellington accepted, ami even approved, the recognised 
eifect of family iiiiiuencc n}>un promotion, which, in these 
plainer-spoken days, we should sligiuaiise tis jobbery, but he 
chiiincd vehemently that military character and service should 
count for something also. For instance, there wtts a certain 
Captain lit^yd of the 43ixl whose promotion he froiiuently 
urged on the Horse Guards, speaking “both as a general 
oificer and on the part of tlie Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
but his recommendation was pcmistcntly neglected. 

“It would bo desirable, certainly,” ho wrote to the ]\Iilitary 
Saeretayy, “ that the only claim to promotion should bo military 
lEfrli ; but this is a degree of perfection to which the disposal of 
tnilitary patronage has never been, and ci^iniot bo, I boHove, 
brought in any military mtablishmeiit. The Oommanderdn- 
chief must have friends, officers on the staff attached to Mm, 
etc., who will press him to promote their friends and relations, 
all doubtless very meritorious, and no man will at all times 
resist these applications ; but if there is to be any influence in 
the disposal of military patronage, in aid of military merit, can 
there be any in our army so legitimate as that of family connexion, 
fortune, and influence in the country, I acknowdedge, therefore, 
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that I have been astonished at seeing Lloyd, with every claim 
that an officer can have to promotion, still a captain ; and others, 
connected with the officers of the staff, promoted as soon as their 
time of service had expired. . • . I, who command the largest 
British army that has been employed against the enemy for 
many years, and who have upon my hands certainly the most 
extensive and difficult concern that was ever imposed on any 
British officer, have not the power of making even a cor- 
poral !!!..., Even admitted that the system of promotion 
by seniority, exploded in other armies, is the best for that of 
Great Britain, it would still be an advantage that those who 
become entitled to it should receive it immediately, and from 
the hand of the person who is obliged to expose them to danger, 
to enforce discipline, and to call for their exertions.” ^ 

The allusion to the disuse of promotion by seniority in 
other armies is not quite clear, seeing that in 1839 the Duke 
wrote to Lord Hill — 

‘‘ Seniority regulates the service of all armies. This rule is 
the safeguard of authority against the influence and power of 
pretensions however founded. The enforcement of it is essential 
to the meritorious officer on service. ... I must say that of 
all the difficulties with which I had to contend in the Peninsula, 
the greatest was the advanced rank in the Portuguese service 
given to our officers, and the relations of command in which they 
consequently stood towards the officers of the British army,” + 

It is very remarkable, considering how frequently and Military 
bitterly the Duke complained of the average ignorance of^ * 
officers of the army, that he set no store by professional 
education. He held the opinion, since so clearly expounded 
by Guyau,f that the object of education is not to fill a head 
but to form it, conscious, no doubt, that his own professional 

* EespatcheSj vi. 305. 

t Apsley Eouse MSS. 

t Outside the sum total of the narrow and positive science indispensable in 
practical life, all restricted scientific instruction is sterile.” 
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eminence hail Ijeen attainetl, not by means of the instruction 
he received at school, but by knowledge actiuired subsequently 
by the exercise of a strong will. IVobably he would have 
given assent to Mr. Ruskin's doctrine that “the tirst use of 
education is to enable us to consult with the wisest and the 
greatast men on all points of difliculty;” but in eftect he 
expressed himself more simply, that “ the best education for 
the military and all other professions was the common edu- 
cation of the country.” * 

^ A volume might be filled with wise maxims gathered from 

personal the Duke’s letters of advice, remoustrauce, or censure atldresseil 
influence. |q ofRcgi-s iniiier his command. Let a single instance suffice, 
rcmemlsering that, although the Duke inn er was what could 
bo termed a pipnlar commanding officer, men of all mnks 
had such perfect confidence in his experienee and judgment 
that every word he wiote or spoke was laid to heart and 
quoted from lip to lip. ‘When ISIarshal Doresford eomplabed 
to him more bitterly than usual about an officer under his 
command who was in the habit of sending home false and 
injurious reports, Wellington readied, “There is only one 
line to be adopted in opposition to all trick; that is, the 
steady, straight line of duty, tempered by forbearance, lenity, 
and good nature.” f 

Sometimes, in his later years, the Duke’s injunctions to 
his officers were too paternal not to provoke a smile. His 
counterblast in 1845, though not so prolix, but equally 
ineffective as that of James VI., became almost equally 
famous, and for a while tobacco-stoppers, curved in his like- 
ness, became very popular. 

“ Q.O. No. 577. — ^The Commandar-ia-Ohief has been informed 
that the practice of smoking, by the use of pipes, cigars, and 
cheroots, has become prevalent among the Officers of the Army, 
which is not only in itself a species of intoxication occasioned by 
the fum^ of tobacco, but, undoubtedly, occasions drinking and 


* Sdlubury MSS., 1838. 


t Eetpatchei, iv. 441. 
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tippling by those who acquire the habit; and he intreats the 
Officers commanding Regiments to prevent smoking in the Mess 
Rooms of their several Regiments, and in the adjoining apart- 
ments, and to diseonrage the practice among the Officers of Junior 
Rank in their Regiments.” 

The wits of made merry over this, declaring that 

the officers were in dismay, dreading the possibility of being 
thrown upon their conversational resources, which must have 
a most dreary effect.” 

In one respect the Duke’s influence upon the habits of 
officers is open to criticism. When he rose to high command 
in the army the usual dress of an officer, even when not on 
duty, was his uniform, as it remains now in Continental 
armies. The Duke’s example, arising out of his personal 
dislike of display, first set the fashion of mufti,” or plain 
clothes, Dor instance, in 1814, when Louis XVIII. attended 
the Od6on theatre with the Royal Princes and a brilliant 
suite, the Duke occupied the box opposite the royal one, and 
was the only officer in the building not in uniform. 

The Duke attached almost higher importance to the non- 
commissioned officers than to any other rank in the service. 
Time, and the change which it has wrought in the professional 
zeal of regimental officers and in the habits of non-com- 
missioned officers, have removed some of the grounds for the 
Duke’s reliance on the inferior ranks ; hut his opinion is stRl 
worth quoting, were it only as a warning against relapse into 
the old indolent system. 

‘‘The Guards are superior to the Line, not as being picked 
men like the French — for Xapoieon gave peculiar privileges to 
his guardsmen and governed the army with them — ^but from the 
goodness of the non-commissioned officers. They do, in fact, all 
that the commissioned officers of the Line are expected to do — 
and don’t do. This must be so as long as the present system 
lasts — and I am all for it — of having gentlemen for officers ; you 
cannot require them to do many things that should be done. 
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Th«y mmut not speak 1^,. the men, for instaneo~we skonld 
reprimand them If they did:; onr system in iliat respect is so 
very diffarenfe from the i*rendn Now all that work is clone by 
the non-commissioned ■officers '.of the Cnards. It is true that 
they regularly get drunk.. once a clay— by eigtit in the evening — 
and go to bet! suon after, 'but then they always take care to do 
first whatever they were -bid. When I had given an officer in 
the duards' an order, I fait sure of its being executed; but 
with an officer in the Line, it .was, I will venture to say, a hundred 
to one against its being .done at all** , 

One day the Duke had been quoting the saying of a certain 
sergeant, and added, have served with all nations, and I 
am convinetd that there would be nothing so intelligent, so 
valuable., aS' .E.i.iglish soldiers of that rank, if you could get 
them sober, whkh is impmsihle'* t 

He was always very anxious to maintain the. dignity of the 
non-commissioned ranks, and to preserve the due proportion 
in their .pay to that o.f t.he rank and iile. Tims in 1812 he 
wrote earnestly on 'the^ subject to Lord Liverpool. 

The foundation of every system of discipline wffiich has for 

* Btanh^i 17. Tlie Bake would tave altered his opiiiioE had he lived to 
see the great ehauge m the habite aud attaiumeats of line officers, brought 
al>out by the general elevation of the spirit of the service which we owe, in 
large measure, to the influence of the late Prince Consort, The following 
Instance, dacribed to xne by an officer of the regiment who was present, took 
place some time in the *forti^, and Illustrates the kind of thing which was 
not at all uueommoa. The regiment, a flue one, which lost at Waterloo fourteen 
killed and wounded out of tw6«ty»six officers, was paraded for inspection in the 
Phceuix Park. After riding down the ranks, the inapecting officer directed the 
Colonel to put the battalion through some manceuvrea, hogiiming with a change 
of front. The Adjutant began giving the necessary words of command, upon 
which the General, unreasonably exacting, desired that the Colonel should direct 

the movement himself. Now Colonel knew only one movement, namely, 

how to form square from line m column. Instead, therefore, of changing front, 
he promptly brought the battalion into square, and gave the command for file 
firing, which, continuing till all the ammunition was expended, effectually 
silenced the remonstrance of the inspecting officer. 

t SalUhury MSS,, im. 
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its object the prevention of crimes must be the non-commissioned 
officers of the army. But I am sorry to say, that notwithstanding 
the encouragement I have given to this class, they are still as little 
to be depended on as the private soldiers themselves ; and they 
are just as ready to commit irregularities and outrage. I attribute 
this circumstance very much to the lowness of their pay in com- 
parison with that of the soldiers. Within my recollection the 
pay of the soldiers of the army has been increased from sixpence 
to one shilling per diem ; while that of the corporals, which was 
eightpence, has in the same period been raised only to one shilling 
and twopence ; and that of the sergeants, which was one shilling, 
has been raised only to one shilling and sixpence. . . . Your 
Lordship will observe that the old proportions have not been 
preserved; and the non-commissioned officers of the army not 
only feel no inclination to preserve a distinction between them 
and the private soldiers, but they feel no desire to incur the 
responsibility, and take the trouble, and submit to the privations 
of their situation for so trifling a difference in their pay. . . . The 
remedy for this evil is to increase the pay of the corporals and 
sergeants, so as at least to restore the old proportions.*' * 

These representations prevailed in the end, though not until 
after much resistance on the part of the Treasury had been 
overcome. It was feared that demands might follow for an 
increase in the pay of ensigns and lieutenants. 

Turning now to the rank and file, Wellington's despatches Rank and 
and general orders bear testimony that the difficulty he found 
in enforcing discipline was second only to that which he 
encountered in getting officers to learn and attend to their 
duties. He succeeded in overcoming both difficulties, but the 
way was hard, and he did not endear himself to soldiers in the 
process. Vauvenargues, nearly a hundred years before, had 
cried in the wilderness, ''If you would raise the character 
of men, you must raise them to consciousness of their own 
prudence and strength ; " but the lesson had not been laid to 
heart. Military punishment ran upon a scale of medieval, 


* DespateheS) ix. 228. 
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of demomac ferocity 3te liomrs one iias to look 
lip such a case as •was sanctioned by a commanding ofScer of 
singular mildness .and 'tlioiiglitfiil nature, Charles Napier, 
commanding the 50th Eegiment, writes to Ms mother in 
June, 1808—., 

*«You know my antipathy . to flogging: you know that it is 
unconqiierahle, . .... This antipathy gains strength from principle 
and rejison, as I am convinced it could be dispensed with. Still, 
as other severe pu.m.sh:meats do not exist in our army, we must 
use torture in some -cases, until, a substitute is given by our 
government. Mark this narrative* A robbery was committed 
in the regiment, and the thief was discovered in a few hours, ... I 
resolved to make a severe exam,ple. . - . He was sentenced to 
nine hundred lashes. Yet there was not one i>ositivc proof of 
the robbery, all wm presumptive evidence : but I charged him 
with breaches of discipline, which could be proved, and my resolve 
was to punish or not, according to my owui judgment, a commanding 
officer being in truth despotic, 

** Two days I took to consider every circumstance, thinking, 
if he should be afterwards proved innocent, it %vouid be disagree- 
able to have bestowed nine hundred lashes wrongfully. . . , 
Yesterday he was flogged in the square, . . . When he had 
received 200 lashes he was promised pardon, if he told where 
the money was. No ! God in heaven was his witness he was 
innocent. . • . In this manner he went on. I was inexorable; 
and it is hardly credible that he received 600 lashes, given in 
the most severe manner . . . praying for death to relieve 
Mm. 4 . • At .six hundred lashes he was taken down, with the 
seemingly brutal intention of flogging him again in a half-healed 
back . . , the greatest torture possible. • * . Directions were 
given that he should be kept solitary to lower his spirits. , . . Pain, 
lowness and the people employed to frighten him succeeded: 
he confessed all, and told where the money was hid.** * 

The same author testifies in another place that when he 
was a subaltern he frequently saw 600, 700, 800, 900, and 
* Life and Opinione^ i. 87. 
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1,000 laslies sentenced by a regimental court-martial, and 
generally every lasb inflicted. He bad beard of 1,200 in- 
flicted, but never saw it. Writing in 1837, be rejoiced that 
even a general conrt-martial could no longer inflict more 
than 200 lasbes, and that it was no longer legal to bring a 
poor fellow out of hospital to receive tbe balance of bis 
sentence. Of bis experiences of the old system be writes as 
follows:— 


“ I have seen many hundreds of men flogged, and have always 
observed that when the skin is thoroughly cut up or flayed off, 
the great pain subsides. Men are frequently convulsed and 
screaming during the time they receive from one lash to three 
hundred lashes, and then they bear the remainder, even to eight 
hundred or a thousand lashes, without a groan. They will often 
lie as if without life, and the drummers appear to be flogging 
a lump of dead, raw flesh. Kow I have frequently observed 
that, in these cases, the faces of the spectators assumed a look 
of disgust ; there was always a low whispering sound, scarcely 
audible, issuing from the apparently stern and silent ranks ; a 
sound arising from lips that spoke not.** 


Such was the system devised to encourage recruiting at Weliing- 
the beginning of the present century ; it is scarcely credible 
to us at the end of it. It was the system which Sir Arthur the lash. 
Wellesley had to administer in taking command of an 
European army. How did he apply it ? Not exactly as an 
enlightened commander would do at the present day. He 
did not abolish the lash — far from it ; to the end of his days 
he never believed that it could be safely dispensed with. 
Charles Napier himself dared not advocate its abolition 07i 
active service. Neither did the Duke entertain a high opinion 
of the possibility of raising the common soldier’s morality or 
self-respect. “The scum of the earth; all English soldiers 
are fellows who have enlisted for drink— that is the plain 
fact — they have all enlisted for drink.” He used the only 

* Stanhope, 14. 
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mmiB wliicli military law, aa Im ibiuid it, gave him to enforce 
discipline ; but Ms sense of humanity and justice was as 
strong as his discipline was inflexible. His general orders 
in the Peninsula aboimd in instances where a prisoner having 
been sentenced to death or flogging for desertion, insubor- 
dination, or plunder, the Comiiiander-in-cliief confirms the 
sentence, pardons the culprit, either because his regiment 
lias been behaving well in recent operations, or l:iecause 
oftences of the kind have lately been rare, or because of some 
slight m’egularity in the proceedings, riundering of peaceful 
inhabitants was the one crime he detested and was deter- 
mined to put down. The country round Copenhagen was 
devastated by Lord Cathcart*s troops, without an effort made 
to stoi) it; but in the detaelmient under Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
when a man of good character in tlie 4*lrd stole some cherries 
otfa tree in front of his billet, he was sentenced to receive 
25 hushes * — not worth taking off a fellow's jacket for, officers 
of the old school would have sai<L 

Still, the Duke remained to tlie last an uncompromising 
advocate of corporal punisimient ; he was unable to imagine 
discipline maintained in a volunteer army without that 
ultmia ratio. It seems never to have occuired to him that, 
while it was a more or less effective detenmit from crime, it 
was also a deten‘ent to voluntaiy enlistment, except by the 
scum of the earth.” So strongly did he feel on this subject 
that, when in Opposition in 1833, hearing that Lord Grey's 
Government were about to propose an alteration in the 
Mutiny Act, whereby cor|)oral punishment should 1)e re- 
stricted, if not entirely abolished,” in the British services, he 
wrote a very strong memorandum to the King, stating his 
opinion that no punishment could be substituted for corporal 
punishment without causing the amiy, at least, to fall into a 
state of hopeless mdiscipline.t Three years later, appearing 
as a witness before the Eoyal Commission on Military 
Punishments in 1836, he gave his opinion emiffiatically that 
* Life and O^niom, i. 80, t Eome MBS.^ 1833. 
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flogging was tlie only effective deterrent, because, unlike 
solitary confinement, imprisonment witb. hard labour, or other 
punishments which had been introduced during his experience 
of the army, it was inflicted in public, and every man knew 
what was before him if he incurred a sentence of corporal 
punishment. 

“ I have no idea of any great effect being produced by anything Advocates 
but the fear of immediate corporal punishment. I must say 
that in hundreds of instances the very threat of the lash has inent. 
prevented very serious crimes. It is well known that I have 
hundreds of times prevented the most serious offences by ordering 
the men to appear in their side arms. When I found any great 
disorder going on, the first thing I did was to order that all the 
men must appear, if they appeared in the streets at all, in their 
side arms; that was the first thing. I then ordered that the 
rolls should be called every hour ; and all these restraints were 
enforced by the fear of the lash. . . . Then, after that, if this 
did not do, I ordered them all under arms, and kept them stand- 
ing near their arms. It is well known that I have done that , 
very thing frequently. All these things were ordered to prevent 
the mischief in the first place ; and in the next place, I was quite 
sure that no man would venture to disobey it, because he knew 
that if he ventured to disobey it, he would come to corporal 
punishment. 

Q, “ Supposing the power of corporal punishment had not 
been in your hands at that time, could you by any other means 
have established that discipline in the army ? 

A“No ; it is out of the question, , , . Having had this 
subject in contemplation for six or seven years, I have turned it 
over in my mind in every possible way, and I declare that I have 
not an idea of what can be substituted for it. 

, . When I marched up to Paris with the Prussian army 
upon my right, they were obliged to quit the country in which 
they were living. Both armies were living by requisition, and 
we went and lived in that same country, because my army was 
in a state of discipline, and order, and regularity, and obedience, 
and the Prussian was not. 
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Towards ike'close of 'the, Peiiinsolar campaign, by discipline, 
and by cai*e aad attentionj the army was brought into such 
a stated of cllseipime that erarj description of punishment was 
almost diseontiimed altogether. I always thought that I could 
have gone anywhere and clone anything with that army. It "was 
impossible to have a machine more highly mounted and in better 
order. . . . When I quitted that army on the Garonne, I do 
not think it was possible to see anything; in a higher state of 
discipline, and I believe thex^e wm a total diseontinnance of all 
punishment.^’ 

The iliseipline and perforxnances of the British army at 
the ])reHent day have gloriously falsified the predictions of 
those who pronounced it impossible ever to abolish corporal 
punishment ; none the less it is certain that at the begiiniing 
of the century the very existence of a British army abroatl 
depeiide<l upon its existence. Civilisation and education 
have told u{>on the classes from which tlie army is recruited, 
with an effect as marked as that which pi’ofessional pride 
and sense of duty has had upon its oificers. It is impossible 
to imagine in the British army, as we know it, the prevalence 
of a practice veiy common when Sir Arthur Wellesley first 
took command of Euinpean troops, namely, the chastise- 
ment of soldiers by their officers. iTom the first Wellesley 
sternly repressed this habit ; had it continued, it is not diffi- 
cult to believe that, without corporal punishment officially 
administered, neither discipline nor due respect for commis- 
sioned offieex’s coxild have been maintained. 

The Duke of Wellington, then, must be hehi to be justified 
in his opinion that corporal punishment was indispensable to 
restoring discipline to the army as he found it, with officers 
for the most part uninstructed in their duties and indifferent 
to the personal welfare and comfort of their men ; although, 
as soon as he had succeeded in estahlislring discipline, and 
convincing the general body of regimental officers that it was 
disgraceful to neglect the details of their profession, he found 
it possible practically to suspend the use of the lash altogether. 
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Where time has proved the Duke to he in error, is in his 
disbelief in the possibility of raising the self-respect of the 
private soldier, so that he could ever be ruled except by the 
terrible dread of corporal punishment. 

In spite of his somewhat harsh expressions about the Weiiing- 
irredeemable character of the average rank and file, the Duke 
w^as never indifferent— no good officer can be the^or^^^e 

soldier’s welfare and personal comfort. At Saint- Jean-de-Luz, 
in 1814, when it came to his knowledge that a private had 
been discharged from the headquarters of his battalion in a 
destitute condition, he directed a very sharp rebuke to be sent 
to the officer responsible, followed by the admonition, ^^ The 
attention of a commanding officer, and the credit of the corps, 
should always be considered connected with the soldier’s 
w’-eliare till the last hour of his service, and omission on any 
points relating to that end cannot fail to prove prejudicial to 
the interests of the corps.’’ * 

Although indifferent to details of uniform, no matter 
affecting the soldier’s comfort or efficiency was so minute as 
to escape Ms attention. Thus in 1813, although tents had 
been provided for the men, they could not be carried for want 
of mules ; the three animals allowed by regulation for each 
company being loaded with heavy iron camp kettles. 
Wellington caused light tin kettles to be made, one for each 
mess of six men, and provided each man also with a tin 
canteen, thus enabling three tents to be carried for each 
company. 

The Duke was inflexible in his belief in the impossibility Duration 
of shortening the soldier’s service, without sacrificing efficiency. ^ 

In 1847, Lord John Eussell having submitted to him as 
Commander-in-chief a plan for the discharge of soldiers after 
ten years’ service, the Duke replied— ' It is very jpainfiil to 
me to be under the necessity of troubling your lordship at 
this moment, but it is absolutely impossible for me to be the 
* 8u^l, Despatches, xiy. 372. 
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instroment of carrying into execution a project wliicli will 
ilestroy the efficiency of the small army which her Majesty’s 
Government has at its disposition.” * 

Closely cognate to the subject of punishment is that of 
rewards and decoration, and in order to understand the 
apparent airsterity of the Duke in this matter one must bear 
in mind the altered mew* in which it has come to be regarded 
since the tlays of his service. All honours and orders, by the 
laws of chivalry, derived theh’ whole value from the Sovereign 
— the fountain of honour — and that value was held to depend 
on their exclusive and select character. War medals, being 
of tlie nature of a eliivalrous oixlcr, would have been con- 
sidered to lose much of their value if they were made common, 
and in fact no regimental officer who had not commanded a 
battalion in action, or .served within pmscrihcd rank on the 
staff, was eligible to receive a war medal before the battle of 
Waterloo. Kay — it was not sufficient re have Ireeii in action, 
as Lord Fitzroy Somei'set reminded Lord Beresford in 1833, 
when he applied for a decoration for some officer. He quoted 
the instances of Sir Eowland Hill, who commanded a corps 
il’armee at Busaco, of Sir Miles Nightingale’s brigade and 
of the brigade of Guards, all of wdiich troops, though they 
suffered severely from artillery fire, never actually were 
exposed to the fire of small arms. Consequently neither Hill 
nor Nightingale, nor any of their officers, nor those of tlie 
Guards, received the Busaco clasp.t After Waterloo, the 
Duke of Wellington recommended that a modal should be 
granted to all officers and mm who had taken part in that 
great victory, J and the I'rince Eegent directed that such a 

dp$hg Mmm MSB, - ■ 

t Unpublislied letter from Lord F. Somerset to Lord Beresford. 

$ I confess tibat I do not concur in the limitation of the order (of the Bath) 
to field officers. Many captains in the army conducted themselves in a very 
meritorious maimer, and deserve it; and I never could see the reason for 
excluding them either from the order or the medal. I would likely beg leave 
to sugg^t to your Boyal Higlmm the expediency of giving to the non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers engaged in the battle of Waterloo a medal. I 
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medal should be struck and distributed.* Every man 
present at Waterloo was also entitled to reckon two 
years’ additional service towards discharge and pension. 

Strange to say, no such recognition of the long warfare of 
which Waterloo was but the epilogue was made till 1848, 
when the Queen presented a medal to those who still survived 
to claim it, covering the operations in the period from 1793 
to 1814. Honours are more lavishly bestowed at the present 
day, and it would be wrong to interpret the Duke’s policy 
in the regulation of rewards by the sentiment which governs 
it under a different state of things. The chief value of a 
decoration in A.’s eyes is the fact that it has been conferred 
on B., 0., and D., who, he may feel, are not better entitled 
to it than himself. 

As a matter of fact, the Duke never objected, as it has 
been asserted he did, to a Peninsular medal being granted to 
all ranks. He did object, and felt it necessary to interfere, 
when the officers of the army petitioned the House of Lords 
to move the Sovereign to grant them medals, for he con- 
sidered that an infringement of the royal prerogative; but, 
as he explained to Lord John Eussell, as soon as he was 
“informed that it was the wish of the Sovereign and her 
Ministers, I eagerly adopted the plan, and suggested means 

to facilitate its execution.” t 

The dress and equipment of the soldier was regulated byEquip- 
the Duke of York and the Horse Guards; Wellington had“®“g^^*^^ 
little time to bestow on matters of taste or even of comfort, 
and he expressed his views very seldom on the subject. Only 
once, when a change of uniform was contemplated for the 
cavalry, he wrote home begging that it might be made as 
different as possible from French uniforms, to avoid awkward 

am convinced it would have the best effect in the army ; and, if that battle 
should settle our concerns, they will well deserve it ” {Despatches, xii. 520 : 

28th June, 1815). 

* 8uppl. Despatches, xi. 343. 

t 10th December, 1846 (Apsley Bouse MSS,), 
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mistakes. It is traa. that 'lie is credited with having cat off 
the pigtails of his soldiers ■when he disembarked in the 
Moiidego ill 1808'; 'Imt ho made no remonstrance, apparently, 
against his men being obliged to serve under a southern sun 
wealing cruel black- leather stocks, and preposterously :Mgh 
and hea\y head-dresses. 

With regard to improvements in arms the Duke was 
exceedingly cons'ervative. He regarded Colonel Congreve’s 
invention of .rockets uith gi‘eat suspicion, though they had a 
decided .success at Bayonne,* and he retained an almost super- 
stitious admiration for Brown Bess, which might have been 
shaken had he lived, to witness its inferiority before the 
Russian Min ie lilies in the CMnu'Xi. . 

, Tlie Duke of WeUingfmi to Lord Fiizmn SimerBet^ 

•■• Walmcr CU.^t.le,rnh 

^‘1 return the books and papers wliiehyou sent me ; and as the 
Master-Generai desires to have my opiiiioa, I give it ; but I do so 
with great diffidence ; and deference for the superior Judgment of 
■others. ,I have always, considered the Alteration of, the Arma- 
ment of the British Infantry, including the Indian Army, and 
.scattered ' as it is, in all parts of the World, as. a , most serious 
undertaking. I considered our Arm as the most efficient that 
had yet been produced. The tire from it undoubtedly is acknow- 
ledged to be the most Destructive known. It is durable, it bears 
ail sorts of Ill-usage, is easily repaired, and kept in Repair and 
serviceable ; and besides its Bower as a Missile, its length is an 
advantage in the use of the Bayonet. When I knew more of 
th^ Details than I do now we had in Store some Hundreds 
and Thousands of these admirable Arms; and I confess that 
I always considered undesirable any alteration of them, much 
more any change of them for others of different Calibre, Length, 
etc. in reference to the Expence to be incurred, in Comparison 
with the advantage to be acquired. . . . 

It is not generally known that a British rocket battery was engaged in the 
battle of Leipsig, 

t Afterwards Field-Marshal Lord Eaglaa. 
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“ For instance in case of Wet — ^which. Mnsqnet will recover 
soonest — ^the one with the Flint and the Steel lock, or the one 
with the lock for the use of Detonating Powder 1 I recollect 
having had a Trial with Manton's plugs on that point. The 
Musquet with the Flint and Steel lock commenced its fire the 
soonest. . . . Can the Soldier be entrusted to take care of the 
60 or 75 Rounds of Priming composed of Fulminating Powder 1 
Will it bear all the vicissitudes of heat, cold, wet to which he 
must be exposed? Where is it to be kept in order that he may 
get at it for use with certainty and celerity ? . . . I do not 
hesitate to declare my opinion that it would be absolutely 
impossible to venture to rely upon the Priming Ammunition 
whether in our Fleet or our Armies. • , . In respect to cutting 
balls into four or more parts, I think that the Spanish Guerillas 
practised this method. I can recollect that the Impression upon 
our minds at the time was, that it was not fair. That Impression 
may have been erroneous. It is certain that the Wound received 
was a bad one.” t 

The Duke was justly proud of the fire of his infantry^ 
which was steadier and more effective than that of any other 
European troops. When Lord Salisbury asked him how he 
accounted for the French having refrained from attacking him 
during the retreat from Burgos, he replied, “Because they 
had found out that our bullets were not made of butter ! f 

In all his campaigns, except that of Waterloo, the Duke Cavalry, 
was weak in cavalry, and was supposed to be indifferent to 
that arm. Even in India, where he sometimes had the 
assistance of large bodies of native horse, they gave him 
nearly as much trouble as they did service, owing to their 
want of discipline. British cavalry were trained to execute 
all their movements at high speed, which might be considered 
a point in superiority to those of other nations, but in fact it 

* The cuts did not divide the balls, but gave them the effect of an expanding 
bullet. 

^ Apsley Eouse MSS. 

i Salisbury MSS., 1837. 
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was tlie imwse, . Ifc.iiBBtcmdied the men, especially the sup- 
l„>orts ; the horses, often fed on green forage, got blown, and 
Wellington freepiently complained tluit officers had such an 
unconctuerable in the necessity for charging at full 

speed that he lost all control over his cavalry after they were 
employed in a battle. Ha prolutbly shared Jomini’s opinion, 
that far more is lost by the disarray caused hr high speed in 
a charge than is, gained- by the adiiitioiial impetus. All our 
movements;’ he wrote to Lord Coinbermere in 1816, '^are too 
ijuick ftjr those (»f large bodies of cavalry ... I wish you 
would turn your mind . . , to keep the charge, as well as all 
other muvcmems, at the pace at which at least the middling 
goers, if iioi tlie slowest, can keep up ” * 

The Duke favoured Lord William IhisselFs idea of 
employing cavalry in single, ratlier than in double rank. 
He advocated, as the original and ordinary formation, three 
sc[uadrons in single lines one beliin^l the other, at a distance 
of 400 yards, and in discussing the question with Lord 
William left an interesting memorandum of his own practice 
in the tise of the mounted arm. 

My practice in regard to cavalry was this : first, to use them 
upon advanced guards, flanks, etc., as the quickest movers, and 
to enable me to know and see as much as possible in the shortest 
space of time ] secondly, to use them in the momentary pursuit 
of beaten troops ; thirdly, to use them in small bodies to attack 
small bodies of the enemy^s cavalry. But I never attacked with 
them alone, always with infantry, and I considered our cavalry 
so inferior to the French from waJit of order, although I con- 
sider one squadron a match for two French squadrons, that I 
should not have liked to see four British squtulrons opposed to 
four French } and, as the numbers increased, and order of course 
became more necessary, I was more unwilling to risk our cavalry 
without having a great superiority of numbers. For this reason 
I used my cavalry even less than Buonaparte did his, for he gained 
some of his battles by the use of his cuirassiers as a kind of 


* Despatches t xi. 454. 
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accelerated infantry, mth which, supported by masses of cannon, 
he was in the habit of seizing important parts in the centre or 
flanks of his enemy’s position, and of occupying such points till 
his infantry could arrive to relieve them. He tried this mancBuvre 
at the battle of Waterloo, but failed, because we werej not to be 
frightened away; and in fact (we) attacked the cuirassiers, who 
were in possession of the line of our cannon, with the squares of 
infantry; and when once we moved them, I poured in our Life 
Guards, etc. This shows the difference of his principles and 
mine ; but it was to be attributed to his having his cavalry in 
order. Mine would gallop, but could not preserve their order, 
and therefore I could not use them till our admirable infantry 
had moved the French cavalry from their ground.” * 

With regard to the Duke’s general practice as a tactician, 
this has been so closely analysed by many competent authori- 
ties as to render superfluous any review of it in this place, so 
profoundly have the altered conditions of armament, trans- 
port, and communication modified all considerations of that 
nature. Nevertheless, two main objects must always remain 
of chief importance, and were never absent from the Duke’s 
mind: First, in a campaign, the maintenance of lines of com- 
munication ; second, in battle, what he expressed in his own 
words — The great secret of battle is to have a reserve. I 
always had, with the infantry sometimes eight or ten deep, 
and with the cavalry— no end to the reserve.” t 

* Despatc/ies, iii. 353, 

t Salisbury MSS.<) 1837. Sir Walter Scott has a note to similar effect in his 
journal— 27th April, 1828. “ I heard the Duke say to-day that the best troops 
would run now and then. He thought nothing of men running, he said, pro- 
vided they came back again. In war he had always his reserves.’* 
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October .1818. The Duke enters Lurd 
Liverp^Fs Cabinet. 
State of domestic poli- 
ties m Gmit Britain. 
Aag, 1G» 1819. The Peterloo rbt. 


Jan, 29, 1820 . 
February 2S . 


Beatli of Oeorge III. ■ 
The Cato Street Hot. 
Proceedings against 
Queen Caroline, 
Popular excitement 
and mutiny of the 
, ■ ■ Guards, . . 

Bill introduced to 
divorce the Queen. 


August n. 


July 17, 1821 . 


Aug. 12, 1822. 


September 13 , 


Trial of Queen Caro- 
line. 

Eesi g nat ion of Caa- 
uiiig. 

Coronation of George 
IV. 

The Duke revisits 
Waterloo. 

Death of Lord Lon- 
donderry (Castle- 
reagh). 

The Duke persuades 
the King to receive 
Canning to office. 


T here ai'o not wanting tliose who hold the opinion 
that, had the assassin’s bullet cut short the great 
Duke’s career at its zenith, his renown, would have suffered 
no whit in the esteem of later generations, hut, on the con- 
trary, would have retaxnod some lustre which became over- 
cast in the murky atmosphere of political life. It may be 
so. It may be that if, like his great counterpart Nelson, he 
had been struck down when scarcely past his prime, and with 
the first gloss still fresh on Ms laurels, the story harl gained 
something in dramatic symmetry ; there had remained more 
direct suggestion of the heaven-bom in the life-work both of 
England’s greatest sailor and her greatest soldier: Welling- 
ton’s task would have been pronounced teres atqiie rotundus. 
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But in that case Ms coixntiymen would have missed the reve- Ann. 1818 . 
lation of a type of character — the noblest form of aristocrat. 

Hitherto all Wellington’s doings had been far from onr shores. 

All men had heard of Mm, comparatively few had seen him ; 
he was not a familiar figure in festivals, in Parliament, or any 
public place. When he sheathed his sword at the close of 
the military occupation of France, he returned home as a 
soldier, single of purpose, ready to take the field again should 
the summons come, but with a strong disinclination towards 
political life. 

“ The Duke told me,” wrote Lady Salisbury in her journal of 
1836, “that when office was first proposed to him by Lord 
Castlereagh after the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, he had the 
greatest dislike to accepting it, and the only thing that determined 
him was the assurance that, if he refused to Join, he should 
weaken the Ministry and become a rallying-point for the 
disaffected.” ^ 

The world had been so long at war that no man could 
reckon on the endurance of the measures devised to secure 
peace ; nevertheless, little as he expected or desired it, the 
Duke of Wellington, in returning to England, was crossing 
the threshold of a new sphere of energy and influence, and 
a whole generation was to be born and grown up for whom he 
should become the embodiment of English political life, to 
whom he should set the pattern of an English gentleman. 

“ The Duke ” sans phrase — “ the Duke ” without territorial 
designation — came to denote the individual as precisely as did 
the titles “ the King ” or the Speaker.” 

In all his campaigns, from the time immediately preceding The Duke 
the dethronement of Tipd Sultan in 1798 down to the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, Wellington had displayed con- 
spicuous sagacity and adroitness as an administrator, and 
Lord Liverpool was not slow to perceive how much strength 
his Cabinet would derive by the addition of a soldier-statesman 
» Salisbury MSS. 
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Mt. 49. of such %?ide ex|>erieiict\ AceoKliusly, on 23rd October, when 
the Congmss was on, ■the eve of coniplcting its labours, he 
wrote to the Duke otferiBg 11:011 the post of Master-General of 
, , the Ortliiaiice, which Lortl Mulgrave elieerfiilly and handsomely 
consented to vacate for his aceei>tanee, coupled with a seat in 
the Cabinet. The Duke replied tliat, altliough he wished, for 
many reasons, that the anmigement could have been post- 
poned, he would ‘'make no objection to the appointment 
taking place/^ inasmuch as the Government attached impor- 
tance to a prompt settlement. Such a frigid acceptance of 
Cabinet rank confeiTed on an indi\idual for the first time 
must surely be almost unhpe in the experience of Prime 
Ministers ; luit the remarkable sentences whielt follow have 
.scarcely received the attention they deserve, containing, as 
they do, the key to a good deal which earned for the Buko in 
after years the displeasure of the Tory party. 

donT doubt that the party of which the present govern- 
ment are the head will give me credit for being sincerely 
attached to them and their interests; but I hope that, in case 
any circumstance should occur to remove them from power, they 
will allow me to consider myself at liberty to take any line I 
may at the time think proper. The experience which I have 
acquired during my long service abroad has convinced me that 
a factious opposition to the government is highly injurious to 
the interests of the country ; and, thinking as I do now, I could 
not become a party to such opposition, and I wish that this may 
be clearly understood by those persons with whom I am now 
about to engage as a colleague in government. 1 can easily 
conceive that this feeling of mine may, in the opinion of some, 
render me less eligible as a colleague, and I beg that, if this 
should be the case, the offer you have so kindly made to me 
may be considered as not made, and I can only assure you 
that you will ever find me equally disposed as you have always 
found me to render you every service and assistance in my 
power.” * 


* Buppt Bespaiclmt xxi, 813. 
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Eetnrning to England shortly before Christmas, the Duke Am I8ia. 
took lip Ms residence in Apsley House, which he had bought “ 
from Lord Wellesley some years previously, and which mean- 
time had undergone, at the hands of the architect Wyatt, 
a drastic transformation from the original structure of the 
brothers Adam to the building as it stands at this day. 

About the bill for the alterations, amounting to £130,000, 
the Duke observed, “It would have broken any back but 
mine;” and he seems never to have taken any pride in his 
palace, nor to have had any of the affection for it which he 
bore to Strathfieldsaye and Walrner. 

British home politics, when the Duke returned to take State of 
active part in them, were passing through an ominous phase, frftatn in 
As long as the war lasted, employment was plentiful and 1^18. 
prices ruled high; the national spirit rose nobly to the 
occasion, and Ministers received almost uniformly admirable 
support from the country. Hot the less surely, however, 
though silently, the revolutionary leaven had been spreading 
through the lower ranks, and assuredly there was plenty of 
material to feed it. The brutality of the military scale of 
j)unishment has been commented on elsewhere in these pages ; 
a more certatn source of danger was the severity of the 
criminal code. Horse and sheep-stealing, the theft of the 
value of five shillings from a shop or of forty shillings from a 
dwelling house, were capital offences ; prisoners charged with . 
these, or with any one of other two hundred offences, were not 
permitted to be heard in defence through counsel, and the 
horrors inseparable from detention in prison or hard labour 
in the hulks rendered transportation a doom greatly coveted 
by evil doers. 

At the beginning of the war in 1792 the public debt of 
Great Britain and Ireland stood at £239,650,000, imposing an 
annual charge of £9,301,000 on Great Britain and £131,000 
on Ireland ; at its close in 1815 it had swollen to the un- 
paralleled sum of £861,000,000, without reckoning terminable 
annuities, and the yearly burden to £32,645,618, or, if the 
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Mr. 4a siBking fund be taken in account* to more than .-£46,000,000. 
NevertlieleBS, the Ml weight of this harden was not perceptible 
till the close of the war which had caused it. The first effect 
of peace was a lieavy Ml in the price c^f agiaciiltiiral products 
The fall maiuifaclurcs. Britisli imports were reduced by 

ill prices, nearly 20 per cent, in 1816, ami exports ly 16 j)er cent. The 
price of copper iell from £180 to £80 per ton, of iron from 
£20 to £8, of hemp from £118 to £34. Wheat, which had 
often stood as high as £6 per cpiarter during the war, was 
■worth Imfc 52s. 6rf. at the beginning of 1816, though a wet 
season raiseil the price to 80^. at the end of April, thereby 
ilestroying the solitary alleviation to the hardships of the 
masses — that of cheap broad. 

Ihiropoaii markets were dosed to British goods by sheer 
reastci id' the imp(B’erishnient of buyers; the home markets 
fell flat because of the diminished resources of the land- 
owning class, whose vents, having rolled up haiKlsomely under 
the Rtimulus of war prices,* now came down with a run, 
necessitating curtailment of expenditure of every kind. Mills 
and factories were closed, and multitudes of aiiisans wandered 
over the country destitute and discontented, creating serious 
riots in many places ; reduction in the land and sea forces 
added nearly a quarter of a million to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed,! and upon farmers and rural labourers the pinch came 
mth terrilde severity. In a single parish in Dorsetshire, as 
stated in the House of Commons, out of 575 inhabitants 419 
were in receipt of relief from the rates. 

In the highest level of society there was little to counteract 
the peculiar stress which lay bo heavily on the country, or to 
attach the subjects to the monarchy. The old King, indeed, 
still lived, but blind — deaf — ^hopelessly mad— he was but the 

* In Scotland alone, where the gross rental amounted to £2,000,000 in 1795, 
it stood at £5,278,000 in 1815. 

f By a single stroke of the pen the navy was reduced from 100,000 men in 
1815 to 33,000 in 1816, the army was put on a peace footing, and the militia 
was disembodied. 
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liiisk of tile kiiidly, shrewd country-gentleman who had once Ank.isis* 
so admirably fnlfiHed what Englishmen desire in their — 
Sovereign. His virtues; if not forgotten, had been almost 
effaced by the odious profligacy and shameless extravagance 
of his eldest son, the Prince Eegent. Even these might have 
been atoned for and forgiven, for the English people are 
liberal in making allowance for young blood ; but they are 
impatient of open scandal in married lives. The relations 
between the Prince and Princess of Wales had long been 
cynically disgraceful. A separation took place before the 
birth of their only child, Princess Charlotte; the Prince 
resumed his former ill-regulated life; the Princess took up 
her abode in a villa at Charlton, where an unfortunate levity 
of manner and undue freedom with persons of inferior rank 
gave occasion for the most unfavourable surmise. The Prince, 
desirous of occasion for a divorce, sought diligently for evidence 
against her ; when his Whig friends came into office in 1806, 
they appointed a secret commission to examine upon the 
Princess's conduct, but the charges completely broke down. 

Another inquiry was instituted under the Privy Council in 
1813, and in 1814 the Princess went to live on the shore of 
the Lake of Como. Whatever truth may have lain under 
the charges against the Princess of Wales, there can be no 
doubt that her conduct was culpably careless and unbecoming 
to any lady, let alone the future Queen of Great Britain. 
Nevertheless, her husband's habits were so notorious, and his 
attempts to make out a case against the Princess so unlovely, 
that the popular sympathy was all on her side. She and her 
daughter were greeted everywhere with cheers by the popu- 
lace ; whereas a moody silence prevailed whenever the Prince 
ax)peared in pixbLio. 

In their attempts to keep order by the strong hand Ministers 
incurred extreme unpopularity. The Habeas Corpus Act Act sus- 
was suspended in England and Scotland from February, 1817, 
to March, 1818, an extreme measure which has never since 
been resorted to in Great Britain ; penal acts to repress sedition 
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aud pitihibit assemblies were carried through Parliament 

against vehement opposition; even the Cambridge Union 

the undergraduates’ debating soeietj* — wiis suppressed by the 
edict of the Vice-Chancellor. For the iirst, and perhaps for 
tlie last, time in history the Government armed themselves 
with powers to rule Great lliitaiu more forcible than those 
they wielded in Ireland under the Insuixection and Peace 
Preservation Acts. Upon no Minister did the odium of these 
proceedings fall with so much weight as on Lord Gastlereagh, 
tlm leader' ( if the House of Commons ; his long aud meritorious 
]iublie service was unjustly requited by an opprobrium which 
darkened his later yetu'S, and finally lielpeil to drive him out 
of existence. 35y the commencement of 1818 matters had 
begun to mend. True, the Government had failed in nearly 
all the prosecutions under the new Acts; the amelioration 
was dne, not to the ausi>ensioii of the constitution, hut, in 
spite of it, to a Ml in the price of food stufis and to a 
marked revival in trade. To these, also, must be attributed, 
as well as to the restricted nature of the electorate, the 
comparative immunity with which Lor<l Liverpool’s Govern- 
ment passed the ordeal of a general election at midsummer. 
They came hack to power with a loss of only fourteen seats, 
representing twenty-eight votes on a division. 

In the following year, however, the distressing comlitions 
i-etumed. Tens of thousands of willing hands were idle, and 
the proverbial mischief 'was not far to seek. Eeform was 
scarcely considered by members of Pirrliament as vithin 
range of practical politics. Sh- Francis Purdett’s motion was 
rejected in a languid House by 153 votes to 58. Yet the 
Radical party turned to their own purposes the abounding 
discontent out-of-doors; mass meetings were held in the 
Midlands and northern counties demanding Reform and the 
repeal of the Com Laws. They were the first mntterings of 
a storm which was to acquire a violence threatening every 
revered institution in the country. On 16th August 50,000 
or 60,000 persons MSemhled in St. Peter’s Field near 
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Mancliester ; the Cheshire Yeomanry, two troops of the 15th Ann. 
Hnssars, and two gims were placed at the disposal of the 
magistrates. When it was judged necessary to disperse the 
meeting, the yeomanry were ordered to march into the crowd 
in single file ; immediately they were rendered helpless by 
the pressure, many of them were unhorsed ; the senior magis- 
trate called on Colonel TEstrange with his hussars to save 
the yeomanry. The order was promptly obeyed : the same 
trumpets which had rung out at Waterloo sounded the charge 
in this ignoble strife ; the crowd were piled and crushed 
together, many were injured, six persons were killed outright, 
and the affair, ironically named the battle of Peterloo, took 
a permanent place in the annals of England. 

The Duke seems to have taken little part during his first 
year of office in directing the policy of the Cabinet. His 
attention was concentrated on the affairs of his department, 
in advising Lord Bathurst as to the defences of Canada and 
other Colonies, in carrying out the reduction of the forces, and 
in the settlement of numerous claims on the part of his old 
officers for distinction, promotion, or compensation for loss. 
Castlereagh, also, continued to take confidential counsel with 
him respecting the affairs of the Continent, especially what 
he termed the “most hazardous notion” of the Emperor of 
Eussia of establishing a Conference of the Powers for the settle- 
ment of all disputes. Although the odium incurred by the 
repressive measures framed and carried by the Government 
in 1819 fell chiefly on Castlereagh, nevertheless that Minister's 
“ Six Acts ’’ had the approval and support, not only of all 
Ministerialists, but of a large proportion of the Whig 
opposition, so chre was the apprehension excited by the 
doings of the Eadicals. The Duke urged Lord Sidmouth, 
the Home Secretary, to carry into execution without delay 
the new law against unauthorised military training. “Don't 
let us be reproached again with having omitted to carry into 
execution the laws.” * He believed that the country was “ not 
Civil Despatches, i. 89. 
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far removed from a geBemiaml simtiliaoeoiis rising in different 
parts/' and was concerned that, although the limitenaEts of 
counties had hem warned to be on the iileit, and officers com- 
manding troops had, instructions to support the ehil powei; 
110 specific plan of operations ha<l been laid dowm The 
country was i>i‘actically . at the mercy of the insurrection 
which seemed to, be bi'euin.g in the northern coiintie.s. 'Sid- 
mouth perceived ■ the peril, but was .helpless to avert ".it. 
Wellington offered -to write .instriietioiis to . Sir' John Byng, 
commanding the Korthem Districts* Sidmouth gratefully 
iigreed, upon which the Duke rlrew up a scheme for the 
disposition of troops, having first in view the security of the 
.King's garrisons, castles, and magazines, and providing next 
that no deta(‘liments shouhl be stationed anywhere except 
within easy reach of support. ‘‘ It is much better that a town 
should be plundered, and even some lives lost, than that the 
whole country should 1>e exposed to tlie danger which would 
result from the success of the inoh against even a small 
detachment of troops.'' * 

Political moralists have exhausted the vocabulary of in- 
vective in denouncing the coercive policy of Lord Liverpoors 
Cabinet at this time, but it is not easy to jioint out an 
alternative course, which, under the circumstances of the day, 
would have averted a violent revolution. IsTo measure of 
electoral reform would have alleviated the suffering arising 
out of events beyond the control of Ministries; and the 
iiecusation that the Cabinet interfered with the right of public 
meeting because they were afraid of demonstration/' is 
merely an uncomplimentary description of the precautions 
taken in face of such vaunts as that of Watson when harangu- 
ing a meeting at Smithfield, that 800,000 armed Eadicals 
were resolved on liberty or death. The coimtry was passing 
through one of those phases which demand extraordinary 
courage and nerve on the part of its rulers ; it came through 
it with hardly any bloodshed, a result which must be attributed 

* (Mml OmpafeJmf i. 81 . 
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in great part to tHe organisation imparted by tbe Duke to tbe Ann. 1820 . 
forces at tbe disposal of tbe Government. ' ' 

By tbe beginning of 1820 affairs bad greatly settled 
down. W Baron Vincent on 5tb January, tbe 

Duke observed— 

Tbanks to God and to our miraculous institutions (nos miracu- 
leuses institutions) we are at an end of our troubles, and you may 
believe that tbe danger which threatened us, and was imminent, 
has passed away. They have tried to copy our institutions in 
other countries ; but I am tempted to believe that what people 
describe here as ancient abuses, which modern reformers wish to 
get rid of, and which our neighbours and liberal imitators decline 
to copy, are the very things which give us a remarkable support 
in all our difficulties.” * 

Sedition, however, though repressed in the provinces, The Cato 
assumed a more nefarious character in the metropolis. What 
is known as the Cato Street conspiracy was concocted under 
the direction of a Eadical leader named Arthur Thistlewood. 

This fellow had once held a commission in a line regiment, 
resigning which, he went to Paris in 1790, and was concerned 
in some of the worst passages in the Drench Eevolution. 
Pteturning to England in 1814, he engaged in the Eadical 
agitation, and was arrested in 1818 for complicity in the Spa 
Field riot. As soon as he was released, he sent a challenge 
to Lord Sidmouth to fight him with sword or pistol. Sid- 
mouth wished to take no proceedings, but his colleagues, 
regarding the offence as one against the constitution, directed 
his prosecution, and Thistlewood received sentence of a year’s 
imprisonment. On his release, finding that the “ Six Acts ” 
interfered with his former course of action, he collected a 
number of desperadoes, and laid plans for the assassmation 
of the whole Cabinet, the seizure of Loudon by an armed 
mob, and the formation of a provisional government. W'am- 
ing was conveyed by informers that a Cabinet dinner, to be 
* Apsley House MSS. 
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held at Loid Harrowby^s hoase in ilrosveiioi* Sixuare on 23rd 
Febraary, had been fixed as the oecasiou for the massacre. 
Fourteen men, armed with hand-grenades and other weapons, 
were told oil* for the job ; one of ihein w;is to ring the door- 
bell, and, w'hile he- parleyed with the servinit, the others were 
to rush in and slay every one in tlie dining-room. The Duke 
urged that the dinner should he allowed to proceed. He 
advised that during the night of 22iul a body of constables 
should be concealed in the house, without the knowledge of 
any servant, that every minister should have a brace of 
loaded pistcJs in his de.spatch-box, and shout down the 
conspiratox'S as they entered the dining-roum, while the con- 
stables took tliem in rear. Such lieixnc eounsed found little 
favour with his colleagues, and was overruled ; indeed, it is 
obvious that its adoption would have involveil bloodshed, 
probably not only of the assailants. The prepaiutions for 
the dinner were allowed to go on, hut another dinner was 
cooked in Downing Street, where the JMinisters assembled. 
In the mean time measures hail been taken to capture the 
gang in their den in Cato Street.^ Hr. Birnie, the Bow 
Street magistrate, went there after dusk with fourteen con- 
stables, He -was to have been supported hj a party of the 
Grenadier Guards, but, owing to a inisimderstanding, these 
ware not ready at the moment, and he proceeded without 
them. The constables, obtaining access by a ladder to the 
loft in Cato Street, found betw^eeii twenty and thirty armed 
men, and, in the 'iiieUe which ensued, one constable wvas killed 
and three wounded. The iletachment of Guards came up in 
time to secure most of the gang, of wlioni six afterwards paid 
the penalty of death.f Trevious to this aflair the Duke of 
Wellington had very nairowly escaped assassination. One 
of the gang had been told off to slay him, and, waiting one 

* Cato Street exists ao loager. It was a narrow lane ruBEing into John 
Street parallel with the Edgware Hoad. 

t It is said that Thistlewood attered the following laconic prayer on the 
gallows : ** 0 God— if there be a God — save my soul — if I have a soul 1 ** 
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evening till tlie Duke came out of the Ordnance Office, followed Ann. 1820. 
him along Pall Mall, intending to stab him in the back as he 
walked across the Green Park, as was his custom, to Apsley 
House, Fortunately, Lord Fitzroy Somerset happening to 
come alongv the Duke made him turn, and the two gentlemen 
proceeded into the park arm-in-arm. The assassin’s courage 
failing him, he gave up the attempt for that time. 

The horror inspired by this scheme of massacre, so nearly 
carried into effect, served to silence criticism on the coercive 
Acts and to restore Ministers to some degree of popular 
favour— to what degree was about to be tested, so far as a 
general election under the franchise of 1688 could be accepted 
as a test of national sentiment. 

The old King died on 29th January, just before the Cato Death of 
Street conspiracy was disclosed. Under the constitution as 
it then was, the demise of the monarch involved the disso- 
lution of Parliament, which took place in March. 

The first matter of moment submitted to the new Parliament 
was of a nature to bring shame and confusion on the whole 
nation. Among the earliest duties of the Privy Council on 
the beginning of a new reign is the re-editing of the prayers 
for the Sovereign and the Eoyal Family in the Book of 
Common Prayer. George IV. strictly prohibited any reference 
to his consort in the prayers, and desired his Ministers 
to institute immediate proceedings for his divorce. "With 
the first command the Cabinet complied, on the proviso 
that the second should not be insisted on. This did not 
suit the King’s views at all; he dictated a vigorous remon- 
strance to the arguments of his Ministers, and gave them 
to understand privately that unless they went on with the 
divorce, he would either dismiss them or retire to his 
dominions of Hanover.^ The Cabinet met on Sunday, 13th 
February, when, after sitting for thirteen hours, Ministers 

* The kingdom of Hanover was an appanage of the crown of Great Britain 
until 1837 , when, the succession being limited to heirs male, it passed to the 
eldest surviving brother of William IV., the Duke of Cumberland. 
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clecliaecl to comply with IiiS' Ifajcj^ty's desire. The general 
eoioeliiaioii was tlmfc the Govenniieiit was out, but tiie King 
gave way with a wry htee. llowbtii, the unsavoury question 
was not laid to rest. 

The Queen auiiouueed her iiiteniiou of rettmiing toEng- 
laiid, and sent wamuils appoiiiliug Henry Erougliam and 
liionuis Denman her Auoruey aiul Solicitor - General. 
Kroughani, convincetl of the dangers insepartible from her 
return, |?ersuaded Lord liverpool to undertake to settle 
£50,(11 H) a year on iier fur life protided she should not enter 
Ihitisli doniijiions nor ussiiiue the title of Queen. Probably 
tlda oiler might have l»een aeeeptini, but unhappily the disgust 
with which George lY, had inspired his subjects revived the 
ratkct sentiment of the masscB in favcmr of the consort whom 
he was held to l)e persecuting. Blie might be all that her 
acctisers trietl to make out, but no industry could whitew'ash 
the private morals of the King; the rough mob chivalry tvas 
enlisted on the weaker side, with (*heers for (Jueen Caroline, 
and jeers for Sirs. Fitzherbert and culier ladies of reputation 
low’-er than hers.* On Monday, June 5tli, Queen Caroline 
landed at Dover, %vhere the officer eominanding the garrison, 
ha\ing no ilireet orfers to the contrary, fired a royal salute, 
and an immense crow'd which assembled drew^ her carriage 
to the inn. Her progress through Kent was triumphal ; at 
Canterbury the mayor and corporation, in official robes, pre- 
sented an address ; the officers of cavalry stationetl there 
escorted her out of the town ; ..the clergy in gown and bands 
waited on her at Siitinghoiirae, and all along the route church 
bells xmg out a welcome. ■ She entered London in a shabby 
carriage, with Alderman Wood, a fislimonger, seated beside 
her, the streets thronged with crowds frantically enthusiastic. 
Over Westminster Bridge, through Whitehall to Pali Mall, 
the strange procession passed, constantly increased by the 

* It was generally tmderstood that George lY. had finally married Mrs. 
Fitzherbert, bnt that the Protestant ceremony of marriage throngh which they 
had gone was not valid in' her case, as she was a Boman Catholic. 
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addition o£ more veMcles. The very sentries on Carlton Am 1820. 
House, the King’s residence, presented arms, and the crowds "~ 
did not disperse till the Queen, alighting at Alderman Wood’s 
house in South Audley Street, appeared on the balcony, and 
bowed her repeated acknowledgments. Lord Sidmouth, 
driving home from a Cabinet with the Duke of Wellington, 
could not get into his own house, and the mob broke the 
carriage windows.* 

The popular ferment increased as days went by. There Mutiny 
was no police force in London at that time; the Government 
relied on the Guards for maintaining order, and at this very 
time one of the battalions of this corps d' elite mutinied. This 
drew from the Duke a memorandum which led to the first 
steps in forming a regular police for the metropolis, afterwards 
carried into effect by Sir Eobert Peel. 

“ We know not, and cannot know under existing circumstances, 
whether seeds of discontent are laid or not in other corps, and 
the Government depend for their protection against insurrection 
and revolution, and individuals for their personal safety and 
property, upon the fidelity of 3,000 Guards, all of the class of 
the people, and even of the lowest of that class. In my opinion 
the Government ought, without loss of a moment’s time, to form 
either a police in London or a military corps, which should be of 
a different description from the regular military force, or both.” f 

The Guards were a privileged corps, but the privileges were 
confined to the officers. EeaUy, to consider the existing 
conditions of military service, the heartless system of punish- 
ment and low rate of pay, is to be amazed, not that isolated 
cases of mutiny should have occurred, hut that disaffection ^ ^ 
was not chronic and universal. 

“ I would recommend,” continues the Duke, “ some new arrange^ 
ment of the duties. . . . Besides the King, who sends his own 
commands through Bloomfield, there are the following officers 

♦ CroheTf i. 174. t Civil Bespatehes, i. 128. 
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wbo »ncl orders to theae uoforfcuiiate tniops : — ^tlie Secretary of 
“ Steita; CommaMlerdit-Chief ; MeltU)tlcer in "Waiting; Gold 
Stick, Silver Stick — to the two regiments of Horse Guards only, 

■ , The consequence is that miieii there is a disturbance ' in the 

'■ town • . iiobod j knows who is on or who odMuty, ail the troops 
are harassed, and the duty is ill done aftt*r all. Only last night, 

. after I h,acl received Lord Sidnioutlds directions for the duties of 
the night, at eight o'clock i.n the iiight I found that somebody 
had altered w’hat %vas ordered, and that the guard at the Horse 
Guards was doubled, whether for any or what necessity I cannot 
Judge* • * * The sergeants and corporals of the Guards are 
certainly excellent soldiers, and their conduct is exemplary on all 
occasions. But it .must ,be observed that tiicy an* taken from the 
ranks, and of the class of the people, and iial>]e be i,adueiiced' , 
by the views and sentiments of the people. If t!ie cdlicers of the., " 
Guards could perforin duties ret|uiretl from the ollicers of the Line 
there is no doubt that .the sergeants and eorpca*als of the Guards 
would perforin their duty even better than they do now. . * , I 
think therefore that it might be desirable that the duty of the 
officers of the Guards should, as far as possible, be assimilated to 
that of officers of the Line.'' 

Negocia-^ On the Queen’s return to London negociations were 
the Qaeen. resumed in order to induee her to lea^'e the coimtxy quietly. 
Her Majesty consented on condition that her rank and privi- 
leges as queen should form the basis of any agreement. Lord 
Liverpool replied that whatever appertains to her Majesty 
m queen must continue., to appertain to her so long as it is 
not abrogated by law.*’ Thereupon the Queen, having pro- 
posed that the matters in 'dispute slioulil bo refeiTed to arbi- 
tration, the Lords Fitzwilliam and Seftoii were appointed to 
, act for her Majesty, and the Duke of Wellington and Lord 
Castlereagh to represent the King’s Government. The party 
character imparted to the quarrel by the fact of two Whig 
lords acting for the Queen was not diminished when, at the 
Duke’s suggestion, these were replaced hy her official repre- 
sentatives, Brougham and Denmaiu 
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Tlie negociatioBS broke down after five days’ conference. Ann. 1820» 
Tbe King yielded to Ms Ministers so far as to make large 
concessions from Ms original demands. The name and rights 
of a queen were to be conceded to Caroline and formally 
notified to the Court of the country in which she should 
reside in future, and she was to receive the thanks of Parlia- 
ment for acceding to its wishes. But on what seemed the 
minor point of restoring to the Liturgy the name of “our 
most gracious Queen Caroline,” King George was inflexible. 

“ You might as easily move Carlton House,” said Lord 
Castlereagh when Brougham raised that j)oint. 

Pending the negociations, there had been a susj>ension of 
arms on the question in Parliament and the country. On 19th 
June Ministers made the announcement that the imoceedings 
had ended in failure. In the Commons Wilberforce moved 
an address to the Queen, in the hope of averting what was 
raj)idly assuming the character and menace of social strife. 

In the course of the debate it was suggested that, even if the 
Queen was not mentioned by name in the Liturgy, she might 
be considered as comprised in the general prayer for the royal 
family. “If her Majesty,” replied Denman in words which 
echoed the general feeling out-of-doors, “is included in any 
general prayer, it is in the prayer for all who are desolate and 
oppressed.” 

Wilberforce’s mediation was ineffective, and the affair con- Bill of 
tinned its squalid course. On 5th July Lord Liverpool intro- 
duced a bill “ to deprive her Majesty Queen Caroline Amelia 
Elizabeth of the title, prerogative rights, privileges and 
exemptions of Queen Consort of tMs realm, and to dissolve 
the marriage between his Majesty and the said Caroline 
Amelia Elizabeth,” the second reading being fixed for 17th 
August. The London populace were not the only section of 
the people infuriated by what they looked on as the King’s 
tyranny. Meetings were held in all parts of the country. 

The Duke of Wellington, on being taken to task for refusing, 
as Lord-Lieutenant of Hampshire, to convene a county meeting 
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51. replknl wills ' iiijtidkioiis,' lliat, haviBg already pre- 
^ seiiied a petition in tlie Queen’s fiu^our signed by 9>000 
persons in tliafe eoimty, he did nest see that any good 
purpose could be, served by going tiirougli the farce of a 
. , county meeting;' ■ This 'phrase, was never .forgottem In after- 
years it was brought against Idni at every turn ; for although 
he did not intend any slight on the people of Hampshire, it 
expressed the small respect he really entertained for x^opular 
demonstrations, which lie xvas at all times too intieh dis- 
pOBCil lu repress by ibree, if indiilerence sliould not quell 
them. 

’the ^ The scene at Westminsiei* on 17ih August, the day iked 
truU?^^ for the Bill of rains and I’enaliies, was one to test the 
courage uf l\Onisters ; but Lord Liverpotd and his colleagues, 
whatever iheii‘ slioncumings, have never been suspected of 
pusillauimiiy, A vast crowri iilled till the approaches to 
Farliamenl; two reghnentB of Life Chtards occupied Palace 
Yard, the Coklstream Uuards were stationed in Westminster 
Hall, and a butteiy of field artillery was at hand. 

Luckily, the utmost good humour prevailed in the crowd; 
they cheered the Queen and hooteil the Duke of Wellington, 
Vnit no violence of any sort was threatened. The proceedings 
on the bill were a curious mixture of the judicial and the 
parliamentary. Evidence was taken both for the prosecution 
and defence ; tlie venliet was contained in the division on the 
second reading. This took place early in November, when 
the hill w.as emiled |■>y 123 votes to 95, but even this in- 
suificient majority dwindled in the committee stage to one of 
fifteen only, and Ministers ^liBcreeily refrained from forcing 
this most unpopuW measure further. 

Of the Queen*s guilt or innocence of the charges made 
against her no opinion need be expressed in this place ; this 
only need he said, that if they were imfonnded, no woman 
had ever done more to wreck her reputation in contempt of 
all the observances which ensure and justify respect to rank. 
Parliament, in allowing her, as Princess of Wales, £35,000 
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a year; liacl made ample provision for maintaining her dignity ; ai?k. 1820 , 
it had been her choice to lead the life of a common tramp. 

On 23rd November Parliament adjourned for a month; 
when it reassembled the Ministry had been weakened by the 
resignation of Canning, who disapproved of the proceedings 
against the Queen. The popular agitation, however, had 
greatly subsided, the Queen’s conduct having damped the 
ardour of her warmest supporters. At the conclusion of her 
trial, she had boldly declared, by Brougham’s advice, that she 
would never consent to receive a subsidy from a Parliament 
which excluded her name from the Liturgy. Eeflection 
brought a change of mind: she wrote and asked Liverpool 
for an allowance; an annuity of £50,000 was voted and a 
residence provided at the public expense ; nobody could say 
that, short of being restored to her full rights as royal consort, 
she was illiberally treated, and people turned their thoughts 
to other matters. 

It is difficult to gather any evidence as to the feelings of The 

jDuIcg^s 

the Duke of Wellington throughout these proceedings, be- part in the* 
cause, being in daily intercourse with Ms colleagues, very 
few written communications seem to have passed between 
them. It is true that he told the King he had notMng to 
do with the appointment of the Milan Commission, sent out 
to collect evidence against the Queen, and that he did not 
know of its existence till long after he had taken office. But 
he undoubtedly supported the Cabinet throughout their pro- 
ceedings in relation to the Queen, and imparted confidence 
to his colleagues in facing the popular tumult, which he 
despised, and supported them in the loss sustained by the 
defection of Canning. No man ever carried out more fully 
than Wellington the precept of honouring the Crown, though 
it hangs on a bush,” and never, perhaps, was that precept 
more hardly strained than in regard to George IV. Wel- 
lington had received many favours and the Mghest possible 
honours from the hands of the King, but there never was 
trust or affection between them. The King, indeed, relied 
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grefitly on tlie: J')nkevbiife ■lie feared liiin, ami at times was 
unable to conceal Ms disliko. A strong sense of duty 
attaelied the Bxike to tlie King’s service, but Ids coiiiiclential 
letters are full of e:^pressions showing litnv little reliance he 
placed on hiin., 

It is immediately after the breakdown of the iwoceedings 
against Qiiean Caroline tvc come on the first evidence of 
the Duke advising the King inde|:iendeiit]y of his colleagues 
in the Cabinet- The ■ King, furious at tlie abandonment of 
ilie Bill of Bains and I^nalties, was inclined to dismiss Ms 
Ministers. 

I am very far from wishing,” ran this singular letter from 
the yfaster i>i the Ordnance, *'* to persttade your Jlajesty not to 
change jour gwernment- if your Slajesiy thinks that others can 
conduct your Majesty’s affaira with more advantage. But I 
entreat your Jifajest j, for the sa-ke of your own honour, and, I will 
add, your own independence In relation to their successors, not to 
deprive your servants of their power till they have concluded the 
business in which they are engaged.” * 

Paxliament had adjourned until 23rd December, when the 
King insisted that it should at once enter upon the question 
of the Queen’s pimdsion and other issues collateml on the 
abandoimient of the Bill of Pains and Penalties. The Duke 
was urgent for prorogation on 23rd December in order that 
the bill might expire in the ordinary course, and the re- 
maining matters be discussec! without its shadow remaining 
on the notice paper. In a. letter of great length he argued 
agaMst the prudence of .discussing the Queen’s affairs while 
the public mind was still agitated by the provisions of the 
discredited MIL Then he returned to the King’s intention 
of changing Ms Ministers. ' 

” Ko persons could serve your Majesty, excepting those now in 
your service, without dissolving the Parliament ; and I need not 
point out the consequence of coming to a discussion of all the 
* Civil D€Bpalche$j L 150. 
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difficult questions relating to a provision for the Queen, and to Ann. 1821 . 
the Milan Commission, and others collateral to the recent inquiry 
in the House of Lords, in a Parliament elected during the exist- 
ence of the present ferment in the public mind. But those to 
whom your Majesty would naturally look as the successors to 
your present servants are, and have long been, their political rivals 
and opposers, particularly in their recent measures regarding the 
Queen ; and it cannot be expected that they will not take advantage 
of every circumstance, however trivial, and of every action of every 
inferior agent, however low and corrupt, of the Milan Commission, 
to destroy the reputation of their predecessors in office, and, 
through them, that of your Majesty yourself. . . . It appears to 
me to be not only the height of impolicy, but the greatest degree 
of unfairness, to hand these servants over to their rivals and 
opponents for the trial of their conduct in these transactions.” ^ 

It is not apparent whether Liverpool knew of the Duke's 
intention to write this letter ; probably he did, because it 
would scarcely have been consistent with Wellington's loyalty 
to his chief, which was without flaw, that he should address 
the King behind backs, as it were : but it is a sign of the 
extraordinary ascendency to which he had attained in home 
polities saltum, that the King should have yielded to the 
remonstrance of a subordinate member of the Cabinet, and 
retained the services of Liverpool, whom, however, he never 
received into favour again. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The Coronation, which George’s anxiety to be rid of his Coronatioa 
Queen had made it inexpedient to hold in the previous year, 
was celebrated with prodigious splendour on 17th July, 1821, t 
and here we catch sight for the last time of the unhappy 
Caroline, presenting herself at the portals of Westminster 
and turned away amid the jeers of the populace. Yes, the 
jeers, for the people had wearied of her griefs, and were intent 
on getting the most out of the pageant ; so that the organ 
Civil BespateliesAA^S. 

t The sum voted for George IV.’s coronation was £243,000; a refonned 
Parliament showed its sense of economy by allowing only £70,000 for Queen 
Victorians. 
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pealed witliiii, the King made Ids o!>latioii at the altar 
and received the ■. Sacmmeiit, while hi.s Queen was driviuc^ 
sadly home to die. '■ She' expired on 7th August, while the 
King was on Ms way to Irelaiicl He ditl not stiller t!ie news 
of her death to interrupt the nproarhms festivities with which 
he was received in Duldin, anti in which he took a part more 
remarkable for energy than dignity. 

Tlie Duke- Dnring this snminer the Duke went on a lour of inspection 
wXrloo. t’onnd the fortresse.s of the Xetherlaiids, and afterwards visited 
Paris, where he had an interview* with Lends XVIil, on the 
subject of the troubles widch King Fenliirand's capricious 
aViSolutism had brought upon Spain. .Louis eonsitleved himself 
Imuud to support the Lourbon dynasty in that countiy, and 
was eager to invade it, but he entertained a vast respect for 
Wellington, and yielded to his persuasion io unite with Great 
Britain in an attempt at friendly mediation. 

Thereafter the Duke met (Jeorge I\7 at Brussels, and 
conducted him over the field of Waterloo. A singular con- 
trast it must have been between these t\vo figures on that 
historic giound — the florid, still handsome, hut bloated and 
diseased voluptuary, and the lean, keen-eyed soldier-states- 
man; one self-styled, the English people know with how 
much justice, the first gentleman in Europe ; '' the other, 
vainqueur des mmqueurs — the first soldier in the world. 
Mo-vemeiit The Queen having been removed from the scene, the Prime 
wan of Minister was pressed by memliers of his Cabinet and others 
Canaiag. %q procure the restoration of Canning to office. Liverpool, 
though he dreaded Ms late colleague, yet relied gieatly on his 
ability, and put the necessity of strengthening his Cabinet by 
the re-admission of the only debate who could meet Brougham 
on equal terms. The King flatly refused to listen to the 
proposal. He had not foigiven Liveriiool for his failure in 
the matter of the divorce; far more active was Ms resent- 
ment against the Minister who had left Ms service rather 
than be party to the proceedings against the Queen. There- 
upon Liverpool told the Duke that he intended to resign. 
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WelHngton lield Cannm^ in Mgh esteem at tMs time, and Am 1821 
was fully convinced of tlie advantage of bringing Mm back ** 
to office, but he did not approve of staking the existence of 
the Government upon it. He wrote a long letter to his cMef, 
which gives a curious insight into the methods of Georgian 
government. 

“ There is no doubt that Mr. Canning is not very popular with 
the party, and although they in general would wish for his assist- 
ance, they would be much disappointed and displeased to find the 
power of the country transferred to the hands of the Whigs and 
Radicals, because we could not prevail upon the King to re-admit 
Mr. Canning into his Councils. . . . Then the question arises, 
ought you to make it (a threat of resignation) without being 
determined to carry it through 1 Your continued opinion, mine, 
that of several others of your colleagues, and of many of your 
friends, that it is highly desirable that Mr. Canning should be 
in the Government, and the claim preferred in the last letter of 
the 29th of June to bring his name again under the King’s view, 
show that you ought to propose him to the King ; not only under 
present circumstances, but whenever an opportunity may offer ; 
his own conduct and opinions in relation to the Government 
being the same as they are at present. I would recommend you 
to propose him to the King, then, not in the spirit of hostility, 
not as an alternative to be taken between Mr. Canning and us, 
or anything else the King can find as a Government, but as you 
did at first, as an arrangement calculated for the strength of the 
Government, the benefit of the country, and the honour of the 
King himself * 

The Duke then alluded to the King^s desire to appoint 
Lord Conyngham to high office, the husband of a lady whose 
relations with the King were a public scandal. 

“ In respect to Lord Conyngham, your line is quite clear ; you 
have nothing to propose, but you desire to remonstrate if the 
King should propose to appoint him Lord Chamberlain. This, 

* Civil Despatches^ i, 193. 
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JEr. 5:i ym may rely upon ife, he will nob be allowed to do. If he does, 

I think the appointment' of Lore! Coiiyngliaiii, iiimccompanied by 
a satisfactory arrangement of the questitm of liir. Canning or of 
the Government, would give you a gix)d ground for quarrel. But 
why should we look lor a quarrel ? Is it not rather our duty to 
endeavour to scdtle this petty question, which, after all, is a mere 
trido, and can [not] afieet us, and never was considered as aiiecting 
us, except as a point of honour 1 I doidt mean to depreciate the 
importance of a point of honour to the Go'cernnient ; but, I would 
observe, that the prevention of this particular appointment 
became a point of honour and importance to the Government, 
after the i'cjection of Canning in June, the questions of the Irish 
peerages and of the green ribbons, and all the follies of the 
coronation. . . , As I told you at Waluier, the King has never 
forgiven your opposition to his wishes in the case of Mr. Biimner.'^ 
lliis feeling lias inilueneed every action cd’ his life in relation to 
his Government from that moment ; and I believe to more than 
one of us he avowed that his objection to Mr. Canning was, that 
his accession to the. Government was peculiarly desirable to you. 
Nothing can be more unjust or more unfair than this feeling, and 
as there is not one of your colleagues who did not highly approve 
of what you did respecting Mr. Sumner,! so there is not one of 
them who would not suffer with you all the consequences of that 
act. ... It must not be forgotten, however, that we have a 
duty imposed upon us which was never thrown on any of our pre- 
decessors. The question for us is not — whether we shall bear 
with many inconveniences and evils resulting from the King’s 
liabits and character, and which none of our predecessors ever 
bore, or make way for others equally capable with ourselves of 
carrying on the public service? but — whether we shall bear all 
that we have to endure, or give up the government to the Whigs 
and Eadicals, or, in other words, the country in all its relations 
to irretrievable ruin? J 

* Afterwards Bisbop of Winchester. 

t Lord Liverpool had declined to give advancement in the Church to 
Mr. Sumner, who w^as tutor in Lord Conyngham’s family, when Lady 
Conyngham had asked for it 

% Civil Despatclmi i. 195. 
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There, in a single sentence, is the key to the whole of the Ann. 1822. 
Duke of Wellington’s political career, with the exception of a 
remarkable transaction, presently to be noticed. This was his 
guiding principle on many subseq[iient occasions, wherein a 
lesser man might have been judged as having taken a certain 
line out of desire for office and power. The fact is that the 
Duke could never, till his latest breath, view a Whig or Eadical 
Government as consistent with the safety of the throne or the 
welfare of the country. One may smile at the apprehensions 
he expressed as to the results of the slightest tampering with 
the constitution or the increase of popular political power; 
but light is the task of upholding the thi’one as we know it 
compared with that of its defenders under George IV. Had 
there been no stout hearts and steady heads to stem the tide 
of change when it seemed about to overwhelm all landmarks, 
we might now be speculating on the former grandeur of the 
ruins of that edifice which it is our privilege to beautify and 
enlarge. Wellington was by no means singular in his dread 
of democratic change, but he was fai* more frank about it 
than others at a time when to be frank requiied a high 
degree of courage. The sentiments of Lord Bacon and Thomas 
Carlyle were equally outspoken on this question, but the first 
did not risk much when he owned to having a strong dislike 
for the word ‘"people,” nor the second when he made dis- 
paraging reference to “the collective wisdom of individual 
ignorances ” 

Lord Liverpool yielded to Wellington’s advice and continued 
to conduct the King’s Government, till, at the close of the Castle- 
session of 1822 , an event occurred which revived the urgency 
for the return of Canning. The closing days of the session 
were saddened for the Duke by the alarming condition of his 
closest friend and most trusted colleague. Throughout the 
most eventful years of his life, thinugh the shadows of dis- 
favour cast by the Convention of Cintra, through those periods 
of anxiety when the continued support to the army in the 
Peninsula was most precarious, Oastlereagh’s confidence in 
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m. Wellington had ne^er .'WaTered.;' never, under any circnm- 
“ stances, had these two men ceased to rely on each other. It 
would l>e difficult to say which of tliem had served the other 
best — Castlereagh, in supporting Wedliiigton in the held and 
in the conduct of the war, through good report and ill— 
Wellington, in crowning with success by his splendid general- 
ship the foreign policy of Castlereagh. Without the services 
of the soldier, the statesman must have bowed Ms neck to 
Buonaparte — ^without the friendship of the statesman, the 
soldier’s talents must have been buried with those of Burrard 
and Baliymple. This noble fellowship was about to be 
severed. The strain of anxiety caused l,)y the state of the 
country after the peace, and by the humiliation brought on 
the Government by the trial of the Queen, proved more than 
a mind, sapi)ed by private misery of a peculiarly distressing 
kind,* could sustain; and, shortly liefore the prorogation of 
Fm'liament, the leader of the House of Commons alarmed his 
friends by symptoms of approaching insanity. On 9th August 
the Btike of Wellington, then on the point of starting for 
the Netherlands, saw Lord Castlereagh,t who was also on the 
eve of his departure to take part in the Congress of Vienna. 
Castlereagh began an extraordinary complaint, that all Ms 
friends had conspired against Mm, that somebody had sent 
his horses up to town that he might fly, and that it was 
neeessaiy for Mm to fly. 

'' Depend upon it,” said the Duke, this is all an illusion. 
Your stomach is out of order. Eing your l)ell and ask if 
your horses are in London ; convince yourself ” 

Castlereagh rang the hell furiously, and shouted at the 
servant who answered it — 

'' Who dared to order my horses up to town ? ” 

They are not in town, my lord,” replied the man ; they 
have not been ordered*” 

* It is known that Lord Castlereagh fell into a nefarious stratagem, which 
exposed him to a peculiarly cruel system of blackmail. 

t I retain the title by which he is best known in history, though he had 
shortly before succeeded his father as Marquis of Londonderry. 
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'' There/' said the Duke, when the man had gone, '^you see Am 1822. 
it's as I said ; " upon which Lord Gastlereagh flung a handker- 
chief over his face, threw himself back on the sofa, and burst 
into tears.^ 

"'Well," he sobbed, " since say so, it must be so." 

The Duke then offered to put off Ms journey to the 
Netherlands in order to stay with Mm, but Gastlereagh would 
not hear of it ; so on leaviug the Duke wrote an urgent note 
to Dr. Bankhead, requesting him to see Lord Gastlereagh at 
once. The doctor called that night, and let blood according 
to the approved practice of the day. The patient's razors and 
every dangerous instrument were carefully removed; but 
there was a knife in one of Ms despatch-boxes, with wMch, 
on 12th August, he put an end to Ms life. 

Thus ended one of Wellington's few intimate friendships, 
one which was never overcast by coldness save once. This 
was caused by the evil influence of Lord Gastlereagh’s brother, 

Lord Stewart, t whose intrigues against his chief in the 
Peninsula have been briefly referred to in the account of 
General Graufurd's death. J It was on one of the numerous 
occasions on which Lord Liverpool threatened to resign; 
Gastlereagh naturally expected to succeed him as Prinie 
Minister, but Ms brother insinuated to Mm that the Duke of 
Wellington intended to become head of the Government. 
Thereupon, and for some time after, Gastlereagh treated the 
Duke with marked coolness, till one evening, when they were 
driving down together to dine with Sir William Gurtis at his 
villa, the Duke spoke with so much frankness and cordiality 
of the affairs of the approaching Gongress of Vienna, that 
Gastlereagh told him of the attempt that had been made to 

Salishury MSS. 

t Succeeded as third marquess on his brother’s death, having been previously 
raised to the peerage as Baron Stewart in 1814. 

% Vol. i. p. 253. The Duke discovered Lord Stewart’s insincerity on more 
than one occasion, but he continued to address him in correspondence as ‘‘My 
dear Charles ” until the final political rupture of 1846, after which he became 
“ My dear Lord Londonderry.” 
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■iST. sa. set them at variance, 'and that nothing should ever shake 

, ■■■ his confidence in his friend again.* For Castlereagli's public 

' and private character Wellington retaineil to the last the 
,/ highest esteem. ‘MIe possessed a clear mind, the highest 
talents, and the most steady principle — more so than any- 
body I cn'er knew. He eoiikl do everything btit speak in 
Parliament ; he could not do.” t 
On Castlereaglds death the Duke of Wellington received 
the King’s commands to attend the Congress of Vienna in his 
place, bur his departure was delayed by a sliarp attack of 
illness. In tlie mean time tlie vacancy in tlie Cabinet and at 
the Foreign Office bml to be filled, and there were but two 
men Jjetweeu whom the elioiee of Lord Liverpool must lie — 
Peel and Canning, The state of Peel’s liealtlr made it doubt- 
ful if he were equal to the labours of such an important 
depaitment, conjoined with those of le.ading the House of 
Commons. Besides, he could not talk F reneh, and was wholly 
unaccustomed to foreign affairs. The King’s displeasure with 
Liverpool rendered that Minister the worst advocate of 
Canning’s claims; upon Wellington, therefore, was laid the 
The Duke overcoming his Majesty’s resistance. Canning, mean- 

prevaik on while, had accepted the appointment of Governor-General of 
to India, and the King wrote from Scotland declaring that his 
Caning tmalterable ” that to India lie should 

go. Undaunted by this, the Duke, though confined to hed 
by illness, addressed his Majesty immediately upon his return 
to London. 

* BalUhury MSS,^ where illustrations abound of the manner in which the 
third marquis acted so as to forfeit the Dukels confidence. At the first Congress 
of Vienna, Lord Londonderry (then Lord Btewart), who wa.s serving under the 
Duke, wrot-e home despatches constantly criticising and reflecting on the pro- 
ceedings, withont showing them to his chief, who only discovered it when, on 
arriving to command the army in Flanders, he received duplicates of these very 
papers among the despatches which came from Vienna, wdiich Lord Castlereagh 
had desired him to open. He did the same thing at the Congress of Verona ; 
and Canning, who received the despatches, gave information of it to the Duke. 
Mettemich put the Duke on his guard against Stewart, saying, C’est la plus 
manvaise pi^ce que vous avez.^* 
t Salishury MSB. 
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The King to Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington. Ann. 1822 . 

Carlton House, 5tii September, 1822. 

DEAE Friend, — I was very glad to learn by tlie /newd 
whom I sent to your bedside yesterday that you were rather 
better, and I hope that I shall, have your further amendment 
confirmed by him to-day. 

He gave me a most faithful and detailed account of your 
opinion and kind feelings under the painful embarrassment in 
which we are at present placed; and I must confess that it has 
produced a stronger conviction on my mind than anything that 
had previously been urged by others. If I could get over that 
which is so intimately connected with my private honour, all might 
be well, but how, my friend, is that to be effected? I have a 
perfect reliance in your dutiful affection towards me as your 
Sovereign; I have the most unbounded confidence in your 
sentiments of regard towards me as your friend ; my reliance 
therefore on you is complete. 

I am, with great truth, 

Your affectionate 

“ Carlton House, 7th September, 1822. 

DEAR Friend, —I f you are quite well enough to come 
out to-day, of course I shall be most anxious to see you; but 
let me desire of you in the strongest manner not to leave your 
room at any hazard. 

“ T have written to Lord Liverpool to say that I shall defer 
my intervie w with him until I shall have had the pleasure of • 
seeing you. My friend, whom I again send with this, will receive 
from you, in the interim, any new sentiments or opinions that 
further reflection may have induced you to form on the painful 
subject under consideration. I am most sensibly impressed with 
your dutiful and affectionate attention to my interests and 
happiness. 

Believe me, with great truth, 

Your affectionate 

»G. K’’ 

Wellington, being still confined to his room, wrote a long 
and clear letter, acknowledging that it had been '' with pain 
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^s. aad difficulty'’ that he had brought himself to rp,.n 

the recall of Canning to office, knowing as he L tboT®*'? 

imsons for objecting to it, but exiiressing Ms convicHA^^* 

tta. .•«, no otto.. 

Cabinet to face another session. 

Majesty consists in acts of mercy an,i 

grace, and I am conTiiiced that your J;^^d 

^ly believe, as I have before told your Majesty “thatM^ 
Gamung never intended to do anything dispkasi to 
Majesty, and I feel assured that he would be toifhapny'to 

part of his conduct which might have had that Effect St 
I confess tlmt I doubt i x- <^nect. But 

to your araie.tv T f r ^^ould bo satisfactory 

““ ^ 

“> «slo»tion of M, 

It preyaded. Canning took the seals of the Foreicm Offieeand 

4e post of of tte House of OommoBs:"viS ^ 

Sidmouth made way for Peel at the TTA-mo no? • . 

his <!AAf- tUeu n 1 - r . , “ Office, retaining 

tus seat m the Cabinet without a department. ^ 

The King to FieU-Manhal tie Duke of Wellingtm. 

« M,. A., . -P r ^ P-“- September, 1822. 

: sad I kope .nd trmt that the indlspositiou i, 

tkerefore^ “S’ bta 

” Tour sincere friend, 


Cauaiug 
md Peei 
join the 
Cabinet, 


Oipil Dmpat(^, i 274. 





OHAPTEE VI. 


The Feud with Canning. 

1822 - 1827 . 


Sept.. 1822. The Congress of Vienna, 
October . . . The Congress moves to 
Verona. 

The Duke and the 
Quaker. 

1822-3. Good understanding be- 
tween the Duke and 
Canning. 

1824. Differences in the Cabi- 

net. 

Eecognition of the 
Spanish - American 
revolution. 

1825. The Eoman Catholic 

claims. 

March .... Suppression of the 
Catholic Association. 
The Duke of Welling- 
ton’s scheme of Eoman 
Catholic relief. 

The Duke of York’s 
declaration. 

1826. General Election. 

The Duke loses the 
hearing of one ear. 
The Duke’s mission to 
St. Petersburg. 

December 5. Death of the Duke of 
York. 


Jan. 7, 1827. The Duke jof Welling- 
ton appointed Com- 
mander-in-chief. 

Fresh differences in the 
Cabinet. 

February 17. Lord Liverpool struck 
with apoplexy. 

April 11 . . The Duke and five 
others leave the Cabi- 

■ net.' ; ■ 

„ 12 . . . The Duke resigns com- 
mand of the army. 

May 2 . . . . The Duke defends him- 
self in the House of 
Lords. 

„ 21 . . . Eenewed offer of the 
command of the army 
declined. 

Eeconstruction of Cabi- 
net under Canning. 

Defeat of Government 
on the Corn Bill. 

August 8 . . Death of Canning. 

„ 13 . Lord Goderich heeomes 

Prime Minister. 

„ 17 . The Duke resumes com- 

mand of the army. 


Duke of Wellington went to the Congress of Vienna The Con- 
(afterwards of Verona) under instructions which Lord 
Castlereagh had drafted when about to proceed thither himself.^ 

* Civil Despatches, i. 284. 
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The 

2>uke’'s hi- 
st ruet ions 
as pieni- 
]H<tt‘ntiarv 


the 

after tliu seals „f Hu, Foreign Office 

m,uh It, npiioiir ns il (ho ]H.Iiey of l,is i.rcleeessor ha.l l,een 
‘HnNau support of nhsolutis.a wln-rever a peupic tas S 
-•Muliui pu.Ii IIS 0«vi>riniu.m,an.l assumed credit illr impuiliu. 
a more hhera spirit into tlieivlatious of (treat P.ritaiiMrith 
o lt^r uatiunahnes; nevertheless there is not to he found u 

these instructions any of that Idind support of 

ixdicj ot the (mveminent. Canning, it is true, was avowedly 
anxious to recognise the inilei-tuidenee of Greece; Wellinaton's 
instruotiuns were, not to liinder if, hut “first, to prerent a 
mpinre lunween Ihissia and the Porte; seeondlv, to soften as 
ar as pos.sIldc^ the rigour of the war between ihe Turks and 
he Gieeks; tlurdly.tu observe a stiiet tientraliiv.” In re^aird 
to bpatn, Mjere a deinoeratie eonsiitution had been forced 
upon Tving lerdinaiul, “there seems nothing to add to or vary 

!!!(■!?! pm-sned. Solicitude for the 

withVlf our engagements 

^vt h lortugak and a rigid abstinence from any interference 

m the interiia affair, of that count ry,” were the'priucipirto 
be observed by the Britisli plenipotentiary. The Duke 
luinselt had succeeded, when in Paris in the autumn of 1821 
m dissuading Louis XVIII. Irom his projected invasion of 

Spam to prop the failing power of the Hourhoii kin^ As to 
he recognition of the revolted Spanish colonies as beliigerents, 

nff ’ "'“li “f be regarded rather as a matter 

f tune than of prmeiple;'’ and in regtird to the revolutions 

Li H, duty of the British pleni- 

of Wt, Ulhurs its limited to informing himself 

Lolt “ « care that nothing is done 

observ^ 

rJZ directions 

siihtp f these with a policy of non-interference, 

of pl treaty obligations. But the Emperor 

01 Kussia, formerly in the van of liberal sentiment, had 
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greatly modified Ms views m tlie seven years since tlie Aitn. 1822 . 
Convention of Paris. He had ranged Mmself with the rest ‘ 
of -the rulers of Europe in a desire to repress by force the 
revolutionary current which was surging among all the 
nations. He told Wellington that he regarded Spain as 
“ the headquarters of revolution and Jacobinism ; that the 
King and royal family were in the utmost danger, and 
that so long as the revolution in that country should be 
allow^ed to continue, every country in Europe, and France in 
particular, was unsafe,”'^ and he protested against Great 
Britain's policy of non-interference as inconsistent with the 
safety of society. We have, therefore, the evidence of the 
Duke’s despatches, describing at great length his resistance 
to the views of the Emperor of Kussia, upon principles formu- 
lated and laid down by Lord Oastlereagh, and showing that 
the doctrines which Mr. Canning’s partisans have claimed 
that he imparted into the foreign policy of Great Britain, were 
recognised and acted on in large measure before Canning had 
any hand in it, and that it was Castlereagh and not Canning 
who inaugurated a system of honourable adherence to treaties, 
of resolute non-interference with the internal affairs of other 
countries, and of discouragement of any attempt to stamp out 
Liberalism in any nation. 

In October the scene of the Congress was transferred to 
Verona. Of this period Mr. Gleig tells an amusing incident, no 
doubt narrated by the Duke himself. When the Congress was 
on the eve of leaving Vienna, the suppression of the slave trade 
being one of the chief subjects under deliberation, an eminent The Duke 
Quaker, Mr, William Allan, waited on the Duke one morning, 

“ Friend,” said he, “ I must go to Verona.” 

“ Impossible, I’m afraid,” replied the Duke. “ Have not 
you seen the order that nobody is to be allowed to enter the, 
town unless he is a member of one of the embassies ? ” 

“ Friend, I must go to Verona, and thou must enable me to 
do so.” 


* Civil Despatche^^ i* 343. 


Mt. S4. 


Good 

xindcr- 

staiidiiig 

bfitwecji 

the Duhe 

and 

Canning. 


** How can I do that ?'^' '■ You iioa't 'liolci any office aad- 1 have 
Eone to give you/’ 

poraisted the"- Quaker; ''I must go, to Verona, 
and thou must carry me thither/’ 

Well/’ returned the amused Duke, entering into, the, spirit 
of the thing, if I must I must, ..If you like to ride as' one ■ 
of my couriers you may do so.” ' 

And Mr, Allan actually rode into Verona as the Duke’s 
mmM eMtreur, taking advantage of Ms official position to 
obtain audience of the Emperors, of Eussia and Austria' and 
the otheiuligiiitaiies a.ssembled. / 

The negoeiations which went on until the end of November, 
though of mtieh moment to the peace cd* Europe at that time, 
entailing a copious eorresiiondence and constant vigilance 
upon the British plenipotentiary, retain litthj interest for 
geneml readers at the present ilay, Iweiurning by way of Paris, 
Wellington received Canning’s instrueticms to renew the offer 
of mediation by Great Britaiii with the view of averting the 
invasion of Spain, for which the French G overnment had been 
massing troops on the frontier for some time back. Welling- 
ton pointed out that the offer had akeady been rejected at 
Verona, and advised that it should not be renewed ; but 
Canning was urgent, and the result was that mediation was 
again declined, and the war went on. 

The most important feature in this correspondence is the 
perfect cordiality and frankness which is apparent on the 
part of both Ministers. The time had not come, though it 
was near at hand, when the Duke should imbibe that distrust 
of his colleague’s sincerity and motives which ultimately 
wrecked the Ministry. The years of external peace following 
on Waterloo had begun to tell favoiirably on the internal 
resources of Great Britain, notwithstanding the civil disturb- 
ances which prevailed at first. The partial repayment of 
the Austrian loan in 1823 and the redemption of £75,000,000 
of 4 per cent, stock, landed Mr. Eobinson, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with handsome surpluses in his budgets of 
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that year and the following. But towards the close of that Ann. 1824 . 
year the Cabinet, already divided on the Eoman Catholic 
claims for emancipation, showed signs of further cleavage. 

Not only on that, but on other questions. Ministers were 
ranged practically in opposing camps, and a bitter feeling set Differences 
in when Mr. Canning adopted the practice of seeking support cabinet, 
from Brougham and the Opposition against his old Tory 
colleagues. From this period may be traced WelHngton's 
distrust of the Minister and dislike of the man. Lord Liver- 
pool, whose failing health had begun to tell on his powers, 
listened alternately to each set of counsellors, who were thus 
brought into direct antagonism. 

The first triumph of the Canningite party came at the close Eecogni- 
of 1824, when Canning wished to persuade his colleagues 
to announce in the King's speech the recognition of the American 
independence of the Spanish- American colonies. Canning 
gained over Lord Liverpool to his view, and a paper was sent 
round the Cabinet on the subject, which produced an earnest 
remonstrance addressed by the Duke of Wellington to the 
Prime Minister. He reviewed the princip^^^ which had 
hitherto restrained the Government from recognising the 
revolted colonies of their ally ; he entreated him to ascertain 
the real opinion of his colleagues on the question, believing 
as he did that all, except one (Canning), were indisposed to 
the step proposed or indifferent to it, and, lastly, urging that 
the project was highly distasteful to the King, “you will find 
it most difficult to obtain his consent to pledge his Govern- 
ment to any measures for finally separating these States from 
the mother country.” 

He concluded by expressing his distress at differing in The Duke 
opinion from his leader, and offered to resign. rSgn!^ 

“As for my part, I came into the Government to support 
yourself and the principles on which you had been acting, and 
for which we had struggled in the field for such a length of time. 

I should wish to go on as I have done, and nothing makes me 
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1. M. unhappy u. dificr m opinion from you. But a.s you know 
T am not mehued^ to cairy tluw dilleroturos furtlm,. in neces’ 
pary. I hav« ad vised, and .shall invariably advise, his Jilajesty to 
ollow the advice of hi.s Cabinet. Bm, I can easily conceive Lt 
It must becimdly irksome to you to have, a collea-ue, w-hose 
opinion ou many sula.rt.s is so deehh.dly didereut from yours - 
and l am ready, whenever you wish it, to ask the King's leav-J 

tf I ret from Ins serviced 

Lord l.iverpt.H.a begged the Duke iiol to think of lesioninof 
J^l.en he .suhiniued to the King the. propusul al.out tie 
Npainsh (.olotuest. the. King a.sked if Um met tvere 
u.innimou,s, and. on the .stale of nia.te.s being ex-pluined to 
hmi, ex 5 .iv.s.sed a desue to see the Duke of Wellington. Tlie 
Duke, aeeuiduigly. had an audience at Windsor, of xvliich the 
msull may be traced in a communication dated the .same day 
1 ah Dm-mher. oxprc.ssing his Ma,je.sly\s re.-n-et tl.at he nmsL 
diflerwiil, Uu- ,myma7//of Uic Cabinet on tlii.s subieefc hut 
nucsmuch ms he ahvay.s de.sired to concur with the opinion of 
us .Imisters, he would not oppose the projected uieasure.s, 
provided ijevious notice were conveyed to his AIHes and the 
mg ot Spain “ m such language and manner a.s may make 
e commumcation as Uttle obno.vious to them feelings as 
possii e. $ ^ nd so the mattei- passed, but not without 
sigmhcant evidence of the internal relations of the Cabinet 
^pecially as between Wellington and Canning. “To do Mr 
Canning ^stice," wrote the Duke to the King. “I must say 
Aa,t m he original draft of the Minute laid before your 
Majesty there was a jiroposition that the motisure should be 
communicated_ to your Majesty’s Allies, and it was struck 
ut at the desire of Lord Wastmorhind principally, who was 
anxious to keep the measure secret as long as possible.” § 

cleavage between the old Tories, 
represented by Eldon. Peel, and Wellington, and the Liberal 


* Cioil Despatchm, il 364. 


t Ibid., 366. 
§ Ibid,, 374. 


t Ibid., 368. 
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Tories, headed by Canning, became complicated on the revival Ann. 1825. 
of the Catholic claims for emancipation. On that question, 
at least, the Duke’s views were more conciliatory than those 
of the colleagues most in unison with him on projects of Free claims. 
Trade and Eeform. His long experience abroad had divested 
his allegiance to Protestant ascendency of insular intensity ; 
theological arguments at no time exercised the slightest 
influence on his opinions; he looked upon lioman Catholic 
disabilities merely as political safeguards ; and, although he 
had never oflfered, as Peel did during the first fourteen years 
of his public life, an active hostility to the Catholic claims, 
he took part in the resistance to them as long as he considered 
resistance practicable and consistent with harmony between 
the two branches of the legislature. He cannot have been 
ignorant of Pitt’s intention to emancipate the Catholics when 
he effected the Union, an intention frustrated only because 
of George III.’s unconquerable resistance ; it has been shown 
that in Wellington’s early days in the Irish Parliament lie 
spoke in favour of a limited xneasure of relief introduced by 
the Government ; ^ and it may be assumed that, so far as he 
had hitherto allowed the question to occupy his thoughts, 
he shared the views of his brother. Lord Wellesley, whom 
Lord Liverpool liad sent as Lord Lieutenant to Ireland on 
purpose to propitiate the Catholic party. 

It might have been expected that the Duke of Wellington, 
by birth an Irishman and having held office as Irish Secretary, 
w^ould have taken a forward part in the consideration of Irish 
politics ; but he never did so willingly until they forced them- 
selves on his attention. It must be confessed that he was 
destitute of any special love for Ireland as his native country ; 
he never returned there after resigning office as Chief Secretary 
in 1809 ; he always spoke of himself as an Englishman, and 
took a gloomy view of the possibility of reconciling the Irish 
people to English rule. 

But in 1823 the state of Ireland compelled every one 
* See vol. i. p. 7. 
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54. chai’ged with iniBiateiial duties to take up a clefiBite attitude 
' oa the future imitioB of Iioiuaii Catliolies in relation to 
the constitution, Loitl Wellesley's appointment as Lord 
Lieutenant had given deep offence to the Orangemen, stiiTin<^ 
them to feverish activity, and causing formidable riots at 
Armagh, in Dubhii, and elsewhere. The truculence of the 
Orangemen roused the Catholics to action ; under the leader- 
ship of Daniel O’ Connell the Catholic Association was 
organised; matters became so threatening that the Irish 
Insurreelion ' .Act w-as renewed, and the Government con- 
sented, on Lord Althorpe’s motion, to a Commission of 
Inq[uiry into the causes which rendered repressive legi>slation 
ii'acessaiy. 

. The King w’rote to Mr. .'Peel, who, as Home Secretary, was 
sjKJcially charged with the (lovevnnicnt of Ireland, pointing 
out tliat the action 'of the .Catholic Association was what may 
be fairly termed intended rebellion,” and eomplaining that 
au idea had l>eeii permitted to circulate that Ids Majesty was 
not unfavourable to Eoman Catholic claims. 

It is high time for the King to protect himself against such 
an impression, and he has no hesitation in declaring that if the 
present proceedings continue, he will no longer consent to 
Catholic Emancipation being left as an open question in his 
Cabinet. This indulgence was origmally granted on the ground 
of political expediency, but that expediency dissolves when 
threatened rebellion calls upon the King for that which the 
King will never grant. The sentiments of the King upon 
Catholic Emancipation are those ai his revered and excellent 
father; from these sentiments the King never can and never 
deviaW* * ■ ■ 

Wellington, to whom Peel, by the King’s command, first 
showed this letter, made light of the difficulty. 

‘‘The King told me that he had given or sent such a letter 
after it had reached you, but before I had seen it. I told him 

* Tml LeUer«i 1 340 . 
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that it appeared to me that there never was a moment ia which A:nn. 1825. 
the Catholic question as a parliamentary question was so little ' 
to be apprehended as at present, and that it would he most 
unfortunate if he were at this moment to involve himself and his 
authority in it, that his intention not to allow this question any 
longer to be considered open went to destroy the principle on 
which the Government was founded, and that I really believed 
that many of those most opposed to the Catholics considered a 
Government thus formed better able to defeat the Catholics than 
if formed exclusively of persons opposed to what was called the 
Catholic question. I do not think the King intends what his 
letter states. At all events his intention is founded on a 
hypothesis, and I am certain that we shall find him very little 
disposed to carry such an intention into execution.*’ 

Events, however, soon caused the Duke to alter his mind 
as to the urgency of the question. Year by year the becomes 
majorities in favour of Eoman Catholic relief had been^^®^^' 
growing in the House of Commons. The King had allowed 
his Cabinet to leave it an open question ; but his Majesty’s 
uncompromising hostility to concession barred the way to a 
settlement, and the strange spectacle was renewed each session 
of Ministers passionately advocating a policy and a measure 
which their colleagues rose from the same bench to denounce. 

Even in the Lords the majorities against the motion were 
dwindling. In 1824, Lord Lansdowne introduced a bill 
conferring the franchise on English Eoman Catholics, a 
privilege which Irish Catholics already enjoyed, and another 
to enable Catholics to hold Eevenue oflBces, both of which 
received the support of five Cabinet Ministers, but were 
thrown out by the Lords. In Ireland, where the question, 
of course, was really a burning one, although crime and 
disturbance had diminished in a remarkable manner, not 
the less was the situation exceedingly alarming. The whole 
of the people, except in Protestant Ulster, were banded 
together in and under the absolute control of the Catholic 
* Peel Letters^ i, 
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Mr. ^5. Assoeiaticm — an organisation which, as I he Duke of Wellington 
* perceived, had all JhC; 'attril::a'iies of a party protected by a 
foreign 'Power. 'Something having to lie done to prevent the 
two parties fiying' at eadi others throats, in March, 1825, an 
Act was passinl, deelaring illegal all associations in Ireland 
conslitufed for the reclress of grievances in Church or State, 
renewing their meetings for more than fourteen clays, or 
Suppres- collecting or receiving money/’ This was ingeniously phrased 
Sioiic to deprive the Act of the appearance of being aimed at Eoman 
Catholics akuie, inasmueh as 'it brought the Orange Society 
within its scope : the sting lay in its application. 

In no part of the wwld are the cycles of political recurrence 
so (dearly marked as. in Irelaiul. As the Land League, 
supi'iressed by M.r. G-]adsto,ne’s (Toverainent in 1881, rose 
from its ashes and fullillcd all the purpose of its founders as 
t!ie National League, so the Catholic Assoeiaiion underwent 
some changes of structure to enahle it to pass through the 
meshes of the Act of 1825. 

King George had recently sanctioned certain concessions to 
his Roman Catholic subjects in Hanover, which probably 
caused the Duke of Wellington to believe that his Majesty's 
repugnance to emancipation was evaporating. This, conjoined 
with the obvious peril of the situation in Ireland, and the 
The growTOg ditficulty of resisting the measimes laid before 
Sieme of induced him to draw up a scheme of legislation, 

Catholic showing how far he was ready and even anxious to go in 
relief. 1825. Apparently this document was prepared for the 

consideration of the Cabinet, though perhaps it never came 
before it. It is of great length and of remarkable ability, 
containing hrst a review of the whole situation, including 
the growth in number both of the advocates of complete 
emancipation and of former opponents who had become 
indifferent; the inexpediency of endeavouring to maintain 
resistance in the House of Lords against repeated declarations 
of oj>imon by the House of Commons ; and the wisdom of 
making concessions, not, as hitherto, in time of war and 
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difficulty, but during a period of external peace and internal Ann. 
tranquillity. It goes on to show that the recent suppression 
of the Eoman Catholic Association made it a peculiarly 
favourable moment to deal with the question, and there 
follows a complete scheme of relief and religious equality 
founded on the principle of concurrent endowment. As for 
the charge of inconsistency which would be incurred by a 
Tory Cabinet undertaking such legislation, the Duke brushed 
that lightly aside. 

go further, and say that the King’s present servants are 
the men who ought to consider of it, and to decide it as far as 
circumstances will enable them. . . . If this be true, it is surely 
more manly and consistent with our duty to our Sovereign and 
the public so to conduct ourselves as to be able to render most 
service in the particular crisis of time, than to be looking about 
to see what imputations can be brought against us of supposed 
attachment to office, founded upon our continuing to hold our 
offices after a question has been carried . . . contrary bo our 
opinions, by our own friends in Parliament, and by the influence 
of those acting in the Cabinet with us. I really cannot think 
we ought to quit the King in such a crisis, or that it can be any 
satisfaction to our friends the Protestants that the loss of the 
Roman Catholic question should be attended by the additional 
misfortune of our retirement from office.” ^ 

Wellington knew the in&ience he possessed over the King 
well enough to feel assured that his resistance might be over- 
come; but there was another member of the royal house, 
next in succession to the Crown, not to be conciliated so 
easily. The Eoman Catholic EeUef Bill of 1825 passed 
the third reading in the Commons on 10th May; it was 
believed so generally that the Lords would accept it that 
Peel actually had sent in his resignation, and the Cabinet 
seemed on the verge of breaking up, when the Duke of York, 
in presenting a petition against the bill from the Dean and 
* Civil DespatcheSi ii. 595. 
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Chapter of Windsor, Bificla'' a: deelaratioii of inviaeible hostility 
to^ all coEcessioii to, Eoman, Catholics, mading ap with the 
forcible words— These are the principles to which I-' will 
adhere, and which I will maintain, and that np to the latest 
moment of my existence, 'srhatiwer may !>e my situation in 
life so help me God 1*' 

The efiect of this speech from the heir presumptive 
awakened all the languishing Protestant spirit in the country. 
It might have proved a hazardous thing for a royal prince 
to interfere in such a eoneern, but the English people easily 
condoned the constitutional impropriety in their gratitude for 
a bold, oats})oken sentiment: the press rang with applause: 
the Peers for once championed the popular cause against the 
House of Commons, and the bill was throwm out. 

In his memorandum above quoted, the Duke of Wellington 
had expressed the opimoii that it 'would not be easy to revive 
public feeling in the coimtry against the Roman Catholic 
claims, and that the majority in their fevour would increase 
in each successive Parliament: The effect of the Duke of 
York’s manifesto caused him to change his opinion on this 
point ; he strongly and repeatedly urged Lord Liverpool to 
dissolve Parliament at once, and take advantage of the excite- 
ment in the country in favour of a policy of no concession, 
with wMch, though not one which the Cabinet would make 
a test question, the Tory party in general was identified. 

The Duke’s ad\dce vras not taken : the Parliament was 
^dlowed to run to its natural conclusion in 1826, when enough 
effect remained from the Duke of York’s speech to return 
a House of Commons which in the following year rejected, 
by a majority of four, the same bill of relief which their pre- 
decessors had passed. 

In this year the Duke of Wellington was called on once 
more to serve on a foreign mission. His health, since he had 
exchanged service on the field for poRtieal life, had been very 
uncertain : he had passed through one attack which, if not 
cholera, was nearly akin to that complaint : his frame, at no 
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time other than spare, had wasted to a degree which caused Ann. 1826 . 
anxiety among all his acquaintance. He took pride in never 
allowing illness to master him, and no doubt, by dint of his 
strong will, he worked through many attacks which would 
have disabled less resolute men. But the strongest of us are 
at the mercy of the frailty of our organs, and the Duke had 
to sustain a trial this year which endured to the end of his 
life. One effect of his disturbed health was a troublesome deaf- TheDuke’s 
ness in one ear. Probably in no branch of scientific surgery 
has so little advance been made, even during the present 
century of rapid enlightenment, as in the treatment of hearing. 

The Duke had recourse to the best advice, but in vain. At 
last a specialist persuaded him to submit to the injection into 
the ear of a strong solution of caustic. The effect was instan- 
taneous ; the sense of hearing was restored with extraordinary 
acuteness, but violent inflammation set in, and, in the end, 
the patient became, and remained for ever after, stone deaf 
of that ear. 

Now the reason which induced the Duke to submit to such 
a hazardous remedy for partial deafness was his haste to 
render himself fit for a duty which certain events in Europe 
induced Canning and the Bang to select Mm to perform. 

The Emperor Alexander of Russia died in December, 

1825. The relations between the courts of St, Petersburg 
and London had been cooling ever since Mr. Canning, with 
his enthusiasm for Greek nationality, had been at the head of 
the British Foreign Office. At the conference of the Powers 
held at St. Petersburg in 1824, Great Britain had not been 
represented, and the subsequent reserve of the Russian 
ambassador at St. James on the subject of his master's inten- 
tions in regard to Greece gave rise to the belief that the 
Emperor was preparing to go to war with Turkey, On 
Alexander's death, it was desirable, in the interests of European 
j)eace, to ascertain, and, if necessary, to modify, the projects of The Duke’s 
the new Emperor Nicolas. Accordingly, the King chose the g\^®‘p^ters 
Duke of Wellington, as '^an individual peculiarly acceptable hui-g. 
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57. to his Imperial Majestj^* ^ to convey Ms coiidoleBces and con- 
gratulations to tlie new Emperor. He was cliarged also with 
long and detailed instruetioiis from Mr. Caiiiimg,t the chief 
object of which was to obtain the Emperor’s «issent to the 
pacific intervention of Great Britain between Turkey and 
insurgent Greece, and to dissuade him from persevering in 
his father’s plan of European conferences, which had proved 
anything but conducive to international harmony. The 
eorrespondeiiee preceding the Duke’s appointment throws 
some light on the relations prevailing bet^veen the Iviiig, 
Canning, and himself, and on the apprehension felt by the 
King of a rupture between his two Ministers. In a long 
letter markctl, somewliat pleonastieally, *^Most secret and 
cmdidential and far the King explains how 

the proposal came to be made to luniself hy Mr. Canning 
before the Duke was consulted. 

I must in justice to Mr. Canning add, that every expression 
he made use of was in a very friendly and proper tone. Mij fear 
was that you might think that the proposal originated with me, 
and therefore that you might consider it as something in the 
shape of an official order without any previous private consultation 
on my part, with you my /ne«d,as to that which might be agreeable 
to your feelings, and of which, I do entreat of you to believe, that 
I am wholly and entirely incapable. 

“ Mr. Canning’s fear, on the other hand . . . seems to have 
arisen fx'om (Ms — ^the apprehension that if this proposal was not, 
in the very first instance, made to you, you might possibly suppose 
that, from some unjustifiable reason, he had overlooked your 
superior consequence, pretensions, and ability ; and therefore that 
he might be deemed as guilty of not showing to you all that 
high consideration and respect which me no more than your 
due, and with which, as well as with private regard for you, 
he not only expresses himself, but appears to be, strongly im- 
pressed.” 

* Oiml Besyaiclm, iii. 84. t Ihid., 85. % lUd,, 53. 
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Canning wrote to lord Granville, tlie Britisli ambassador Anst. 1826 . 
at Paris, describing bow tbe Duke received the invitation. 

“ I bave determined to send the Duke of Wellington to 
Petersburg. I proposed it to tbe Edng almost as soon as 
the event was known ; but bis Majesty doubted — solely, bowever, 
on the ground of tbe Duke’s health. I persuaded his Majesty 
to let me try tbe question upon tbe Duke. . . . Tbe Duke not 
only accepted, but jumped, as I foresaw that he would, at the 
proposal. ‘ ISTever better in his life,’ ‘ ready to set out in a week,’ 
and tbe like expressions of alertness, leave no doubt upon my 
mind that tbe selection of another person would have done his 
health more prejudice than all tbe frosts and thaws of the 
hyperborean regions can do to it, . * . I am perfectly satisfied, 
and so, I believe, is he : be with my intentions, and I with his 
disposition to execute them, not only fairly but strenuously.” ^ 

Tbe Duke wrote briefly to say be was at all times ready to 
serve tbe King in any station where he could be useful. To 
Lord Bathurst be wrote more fully. 

“ Excepting in the way of conciliation, which is certainly very 
desirable at tbe commencement of a new reign, I don’t expect to 
do much good in my mission. But I don’t see how I, who have 
always been preaching tbe doctrine of going wherever we are 
desired to go, who had consented to go and command in Canada, 
could decline to accept the offer of this mission.” f 

The negociations were entrusted exclusively to tbe Duke, 

Lord Strangford, tbe British ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
being instructed to that effect.^ In spite of warnings tbe 
Duke received at Berlin, where be spent a few days on bis 
journey out, that it was impossible for Eussia to avoid going 
to war, in order to allay tbe seditious movement in her own 
army, be found tbe Emperor Nicolas much disposed to accept 
tbe friendly mediation of Great Britain, and willing to avoid 

* Stapleton, 470, t Ciml DespatcheB, iii. 11 S. f Ibid., 93. 
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57, a Tiirkisii wtix if ilia Porte' could be persuaded to comply witli 
" the tf pnHf of Buclimust. ■ After a inoiitb spent in constant 
inter. iews and negociations, tire Duke left St. Petersburg 
with the conviction that, whatever may have been the 
■ intentions of 'the late Emperor, Xicolas had no intention' of; 
going to war on. beha.lf of the Ckeeks, and' that "if war dicl'^ 
break out between Russia and Turkey, it would be solely to 
enforce the just rights of Ms empire under treaty. Before 
leaving he obtained, the agreement of the Emperor to a joint 
protocol, under wldeh liussia and Great Britain were to oSer 
theft mediation between Timkey and Greece, on the basis of 
Greece becoming a Turkish dependency, paying a, . fixed 
tribute to the Sultan, but enjoying freedom of religion and 
of trade. 

Death <4 On 5th Deceuilier, 1826, the Duke of York died. Of all the 
sons of George III., he was the only one who had secured in 
any degree the aftection of the public and the esteem of his 
fiiends. As a General in the field he had proved an admitted 
failure, but during Ms long tenure of office as Commander-in- 
chief he had earned the confidence of the army and the 
character of a good administrator. His interference upon the 
Roman Catholic question, although not to be defended on 
constitutional grounds, had imdou])tedly won for Mm a degree 
of popuhm favour which he would not have eaimed by attending 
more exclusively to the duties of his office. 

Some months before the Duke of Y'ovk^s death the Ring 
had told the Duke of Wellington that it was his wish that lie 
(Wellington) sliould become (Jommaiuler-in-cMef in the 
event of the Duke of York's death ; and as neither the Dnke 
of Cambridge nor the Duke of Cumberland could be considered 
in relation to such an appointment, public opinion universally 
assigned that post to the Duke of Wellington. The Duke, 
however, begged the question might not be discussed till it 
arose for settlement, and he was not at all surprised, upon 
the Duke of York's death, to find that the King coveted the 
appointment for Mmself, Peel wrote in dismay at such a 
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project : ^ Liverpool denounced it as preposterous,” t Akn. 1827. 
Wellington merely observed in reply to Peel — “ 

“ However extraordinary the arrangement is which you tell 
me his Majesty has in contemplation, I suspected that something 
of the kind was in agitation, and I determined to go out of 
town. ... I have always considered that the conversation 
which passed between his Majesty and me, like many others, 
as so many empty and unmeaning words and phrases ; and I 
consider his Majesty perfectly at liberty to make any arrangement 
for the command of his army that may be thought proper by his 
government.” J 

Lord Liverpool found little dij0B.culty in convincing the Welling- 
King that the objections to Ms assuming the office were 
insuperable, and his Majesty at once conferred it on the Duke Com- 
of Wellington. In order that the Duke’s services might not 
be lost to the Cabinet, it was arranged that he should retain 
the civil office of Master of the Ordnance, although drawing 
the salary of one only of these appointments. Simultaneously 
with his appointment as Commander-in-cHef, the Duke 
received from the King the colonelcy of the G-renadier 
Guards. 

A very characteristic incident marked the Duke’s advent 
to this new command. Sir Henry Torrens, who, it might be 
supposed, should have better understood the man with whom, 
as Military >Secretary, he had been in correspondence for so 
many years, wrote to the Duke enclosing the draft of a 
general order which he suggested it would be proper to issue 
on the occasion. It was exceedingly long, containing an 
elaborate panegyric on the late Duke of York, and bore as 
little resemblance as possible to any general order that ever 
appeared above the signature "^Wellington.” In reply to 
Sir Henry, the Duke civilly declined to adopt his suggestion — 

"" I dislike to come before the army and the world with this 


* Givil DespatcheSi iii. 531 . 
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parade*' — and enclosed the following pitiiy dociiiment,: with 
the request that it .might he published at once : — ■ 

O. — In obedlenea to Ms Majesty’s most gracious command, 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington assumes the command 
of the army, and earnestly requests the assistance and support 
of the general and other officers of the army to maintain its 
discipline, gix>d order and high character.” 

Almost the first official act cffi the new Commanderdn-chief 
de.scrvi’S mention as showing his solicitude for his old bmthers- 
in-arms, whiun he has SDinetiines been aeeiised of neglecting. 
The Duke td‘ York had left debts to the amount of £200,000, 
tuul no nnsins of defraymg them. Lord Londonderry proposed 
to open a subscription ainong officers of tlu! army to pay the 
creditors. The Dtiko emphatically eoudemned the project, 
and reasoning mercilessly, showed that ttllhough the honour 
of tlie royal family might be considered as invidved in the 
contraction of these debts, it could not 1)e redeemed by laying 
the burden on other shoulders. 

*^Tho creditors, indeed, will be satisfied, and their complaints 
will be silenced. So far, we shall hear no more of the fact of 
the Duke of York having died leaving his debts unpaid. But 
still the fact remains. Let us now see whether this subscription 
ought to be set on foot. . . . Let us only look at the situation 
of the General officers and officers of the army in general. There 
may be from a dozen to twenty of us capable of subscribing 
a sum of money for any purpose. But the great majority of 
General officers have from £300 to £400 a year. Those best 
provided for, among those not having private fortunes, have 
from £700 to £1,000 a year! The distress of the creditors 
relieved . , would fall upon this meritorious body of men, who 
neither could nor would resist the call if made upon them, what- 
ever might be the distress it would occasion to them and their 
families. ... I earnestly deprecate it, and I may do it with 
the more freedom as there are two persons now alive who know 
that I was willing to come forward, if others would, to arrange 
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the Duke’s debts some years ago, if he would allow of their being Ann. 1827. 
arranged.” ‘ ' 

The unnatural internal condition of the Liverpool Cabinet Fresh 
was brought to a crisis by certain events which occurred early 
in 1827- The old Parliament had grovm more or less tolerant Cabinet- 
of the anomalous arrangement under which the Eoman 
Catholic question, one of the most pressing topics of the day, 
was treated as an open one, pressed forward and resisted by 
Ministers sitting together on the Treasury bench. It was 
inevitable that a new House of Commons should exhibit 
restiveness under such ambiguous leading, and the Old Tories, 
owning Eldon, Wellington, and Peel as their chiefs, received a 
fresh shock in the attitude assumed by the Canningites on the 
question of the corn duties. The Ministry were pledged to 
a revision of these duties, but during the summer of 1826 
Mr. Huskisson, President of the Board of Trade, had anticipated 
the proposals of the Cabinet by announcing to a meeting of 
shipowners in Liverpool that the duties were to be largely 
reduced, and committed himself and his colleagues to a policy 
of free trade or something very near it. This produced at the 
time a vigorous protest from the Duke addressed to Lord 
Liverpool, whose position between the two parties in his 
Cabinet was becoming intolerable. I beg leave to recall to 
your recollection that you and your Government are ^Dledged 
to this and no more, viz., that the Corn-laws shall be recon- 
sidered in the next sessions of Parliament. There has been 
no decision of the Cabinet on the object and result of the 
intended revision of the Corn-laws . . , but you will see 
from this document that the head of the Board of Trade . . , 
tells his constituents and the world, in so many words, 
that the whole question is settled, that the trade in corn 
is to be free.^t Lord Liverpool approached the King 
with a view to his resignation, but his Majesty’s resentment 
against him had so far been overcome by his usefulness 
* Civil Des^atcJieSi iii. 552. t Ihid., 342. 
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Mr. 57* m a Iniffer cm the qiiesiion, tlmt lie persuaded 

tlie Frime Ifiiiisler to retain office at least during anotlier 
session.* The ininieiliate dillievilty was got over by taking 
the iTOveriiinent liill for .amending the Corn Laws out of the 
hands of Huskissun, who, in the urdiimry course, would have 
become responsible for its conduct through the House of 
Liverpoors Commons, ami placing it .in those of Canning. But' Lord 
' Liverpoors troubles had wo.m 'C)t.i.t;. 0.n l7th February 
lie had a tit of apoplexy, and although he lived for some time 
longer, lie never recovered liis faeiilties, and his long service 
in office was at an eini .. 

The quc$t..ion, of course, arose at once, and was eagerly 
canvassed, Who wna to succeed him ? Canning's debating 
jmwers set him head and slumhlers above every ministerialist 
in either House of ; but Canning had incurred the 

hostility, not only of the canintry party, wherein lay the Tory 
strength, on account of his henchman Huskisson’s declara- 
tion on the coni duties, but, by his own intrigues with the 
Opposition, of those very colleagues who, in 1822, had wrung 
from the King unwilling consent to his re-entering the 
Cabinet.t ■ . ■ ■ 

Canning’s position, however, with the King was very 
different now to what it had once been. His Majesty’s 
repugnance to the first acts of Cannings foreign policy had 
given way to a conviction that that policy had placed this 
country in a position with respect to Eiirope in wiiich it had 
never stood hcforef’} And, in juoportion as the King had 
adopted Canning’s views on foreign i)olicy, his former senti- 
the King*® ments of pereoiml ' r*esei.itinent imd distrust towards the 
Minister, arising, out of.-'the old atfair of Queen Caroline’s 
trial, had been exchanged for confidence and affection. In 

^ Lord Loadomderry^s mmmtmdmn of bis audience with the King (Civil 
despatches, iiu 632). 

t I took great p^ns,’* the Duke told Lady Salisbury, to persuade the 
King ; but I did not know Canning then ’’ (BaliBhury MSS., 1835). 

X Memorandum by Canning of an interYiew with the King, 27th March, 
1827 (Stapleton, 582). 
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proportiGn, also, to this change in relations with Canning, the A^^N'. 1827. 
King's intimacy with the Duke of Wellington had lessened : 
there was a cessation of the frequent conferences which he 
used to hold with the Duke on foreign affairs as long as the 
continental system was in vogue;" ^ and there is no doubt 
that the King found intercourse with his Foreign Minister far 
more easy and agreeable than with his formidable Master of 
the Ordnance, of whom he always stood in great awe. 

Dnder these circumstances Canning would have been looked 
on as the natural successor to Lord Liverpool, but for a single 
consideration. The King could not entertain the idea of 
appointing at the head of his Government one who did not 
share his own views on the Eoman Catholic claims. After a 
long interview with his Majesty on 27th March, Mr. Canning 
drew up the following minute 

‘‘For THE Gablet — 

“That his Majesty is desirous of retaining all his 
present servants in the stations which they at present fill; 
placing at their head, in the station vacated by Lord Liverpool, 
some peer professing opinions upon whom his Majesty’s con- 
fidential servants may agree, of the same principles as Lord 
Liverpool.” t 

This, then, was the understanding on which matters pro- 
ceeded, and it was natural that the Duke of Wellington should 
be regarded, and regard himself, as most completely filling the 
part of a peer “ of the same principles as Lord Liverpool." 

The Duke's subsequent conduct has been attributed, not, it 
must be confessed, without appearances to justify the infer- 
ence, to chagrin at being passed over. The real cause, how- 
ever, lay further below the surface ; it was the Duke's indigna- 
tion at what he considered insincere treatment. His distrust 
of Canning had deepened, as his correspondence with Liverpool 

* Memorandum by Canning of an interview with Sir W. Knighton, 27th 
April, 1825 443). 

Stapleton, 5SQ. 
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Mr,M, and Pctd beings witiiesfj.-in proportion a« Canning had been 
’ gaining the. King's fiivoiir. Canning uweil his sea-t in the 
Cabinet ehioHy, as the, King himself testified, to Wellington's 
advocacy ; nod it has been held by some that ho was galled 
by tbi‘ soose of this (ddigalion into nndennioing llio Duke’s 
iniluence with his ^Majesty, ll is an unworthy imputation, 
not jusiifiod by anyiliing that has come to light. Dn several 
iinportam questions^ on the Human Catholic claims, on the 
i‘orn duties, on certaiB points in foreign policy, the views of 
Canning were diametrically opposed to the policy pursued by 
the Duke. He could scarcely be blamed if, since his admission 
In tlie Chddiiet, he bad been indtisirioas in advancing men of 
his own u]>iniims, and to that extent thwarting the policy of 
his Eldonile culleagnes. From the moment of his entry the 
Ministry had been practically a coalition. Canning was 
neither <»f the tempeiMiar the intellectttal stat.iire to suffer bis 
influence ti> he a jmsive one; in endeavouring to extend it 
over the King, which he sticceeded in doing, he was acting 
very much as any other Minister — as Wellington himself 
— would have felt to he his duty, had the positions been 
reversed. Indeed, we have seen that the Duke’s private 
judgment on the Eoman Catholic question was much the same 
as Canning’s, and it Wixs not destined to be very long before 
he acted on the conviction that neither religious disabilities 
nor corn duties could be retained with safety to the country. 
Canning only anticipated his doughty colleague by a few 
years in trying to carry his convictions into effect. 

But it is unjust to the Duke to impute to him the slightest 
attempt to intrigue for his own atlvancemexit to the head of 
the Government. So far from tliat, he discouraged those 
gentlemen who tried to induce him to put himself forward. 
The Duke of Bxickingham wTote on his own behalf and Lord 
Londonderry’s, as representing tlie anti-Oatholic peers, ex- 
pressing their wish to assist in forming '' a balanced Govern- 
ment without Mr. Oamimg’s assistance.” Their advances 
were coldly received. 
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The Diihe of Wellington to the Duke of Buckingham, Ann. 1827. 

“ London, 21st March, 1827. 

‘‘ My DE5AE Duke,— I did not return from the House of Lords 
last night till after eight o’clock, when I did not perceive your 
letter ; and I have therefore opened it only this morning. 

“ I hope you will allow me to return it to you, and to consider 
it non avenue / 

“ I am going to Windsor to dine and pass to-morrow with his 
Majesty. It is most probable that his Majesty will not talk to 
me upon any business ; and that he wiU continue in that state 
of reserve in which he has kept himself towards all his Ministers, 

I believe without exception, upon the subject of his successor 
to his Prime Minister since the misfortune occurred which has 
deprived his Majesty of the services of Lord Liverpool. 

“ Believe me, etc,, 

“ Wellington.” 

The King, however, who is certainly entitled to some 
sympathy in his diflSculties, did discuss the situation with 
the Duke, telling him that he was prepared to name any 
head of the Government who might be agreed upon among 
Ministers, and bidding liim take counsel with Canning and 
Peel. Unhappily the relations between Canning and the Quarrel of 
Duke had become veiy bitter by this time — witness, for 
example, a letter written by Canning to Lord Liverpool as Canning, 
early as 16th October, 1826, referring to a complaint by the 
Duke that '' he knew nothing about the state of Portugal 
except what was to be learnt from the newspapers, which was 
not the state of information in which he ought to be to render 
his opinion of any use to Mr. Canning or anybody else,” and 
requesting that papers might be communicated dhect from 
the Foreign Office to Apsley House."*^ 

* Civil Desj^aUheSriii, 420. “ I understand,” wrote the Duke in this letter, 

“ that it is true that my servants at Apsley House will not tell where I am to 
he found, though they always know. I conclude that they will not give the 
information because I have long and repeatedly given directions that they should 
not communicate my movements to the newspapers, and this from the desire of 
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‘*The D. of W,,’*' wrote Canmog to Lord Liverpool, ‘'will of 
ooiirse compkin that despatches are anticipated by the newspapers • 
bat I Imiiibly answer, I cannot help it, until he can contrive to 
give me the command of wind and wa'\-es, or to put down the 
French telegraph.* . , • I really do not understand what he 
would ha\'e. Is he contented that the despatches should go to 
him next in order after the King and yourself? They are ordered 
so to do ; but then you let the F. 0. know wliere you are — ^they 
can therefore judge w'hen they are likely to have the despatches 
again. There is no such ealeulation to be made of the B. of W.’s 
movements ; .and .so far from the despatch being always returned 

to a day But there is no use in discussing these by questions ; 

there is something else, though I protest I know not what, at 
the bottom of the D. of W.^s temper. His extraordinary fretful-' 
ness upon this matter, his repeated reference, and those of his 
nlmiourSf to tlie approach of critical times, and other language 
which I know both he and the Chanctdlor have held very lately 
about the state of the Government, satisfy me that there is 
a looking forward to some convulsion in the Government, not 
wholly umnixed, perhaps, with some intention of bringing it on. 
Be it so. I confers I have no idea how the Government will be 
carried on in the House of Commons, in the sense in which it has 
been carried on for the last three years, with the whole patronage 
of the law, the greater part of the Church, and all the Army 
in the ChanceiloFs and the B. of WJs hands. 

am aware, too, that the B. of W. is very angry at my 
coming here (Paris). Two years ago he interfered with the 
King to prevent mj doing so. But I suppose he felt that after 
he had himself been here in the interval, and after Westmorland 
had been preaching here for two months his ultra and philo- 
Turkish principles, I was not likely to be again so easily turned 
from my purpose. I am right glad that I came, not only for 
the immediate and unforeseen advantage of my presence here 

avoiding to be made the show in every part of England which I might visit : 
and I believe it has happened more than once that the runners of the newspapers 
have made enquiries about me at my house, professing to be the Queen’s 
messengers” 

* Not the electric telegraph, but the semaphore. 
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during the discussion with Spain, but because I have been able Ann. 1827. 
to assure myself, to absolute conviction, that had the Govern- 
ment been rightly understood here in 1822-3, the invasion of 
Spain would never have taken place. In this faith I shall 
die.”^ 

Here were brewing many elements of the storm soon to 
break. Canning carried his principle of non-intervention 
between rulers and rebellious subjects to a greater extreme 
than the Tories could sanction. The Duke, while he would 
not raise a finger in support of despotism, could never feel 
indifferent to the overthrow of authority. After all, he had 
borne a large part in establishing the system of continehtal 
balance ” and maintenance of dynasties ; and although he 
had consented at last to the recognition of the revolted 
colonies of Spain, not the less did he distrust and resist the 
extension of this precedent to European countries. The 
spectacle of the widening breach between these two strong 
spirits — Canning and Wellington — is a sorrowful one, all the 
more because it engendered personal distrust and dislike. 

It becomes evident from this point how greatly the Duke’s 
habit of command had unfitted him for acting as one of a Duke's 
Cabinet. He possessed mental grasp and penetration, almost command, 
unerring in matters of his own profession, but far from infal- 
lible in his civil capacity. As a soldier, he had not been accus- 
tomed to have his will disputed ; when he came to encounter 
opposition in the Cabinet to his view of the national policy, 
he held that view so strongly and clearly that he was unable 
to subordinate it to that of any other man, except the 
King or the Prime Minister. He owed no submission to any 
other ; the very intensity of his own opinion was inseparable 
from a certain narrowness, and the opposition he encountered 
seemed to him to savour, if not of insubordination, at least 
of hostihty. Upon colleagues unaccustomed to military 
obedience the Duke’s brusque and peremptory intimation of 

* StapletOTij 521, 
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Ms will acted with ceBtrifiigar effect;' As he Jiimself re- 
marked to Lady Salisbury on a later occasion, 'VOue man 
wants one thing and one another ; they agree to what I say 
in the morning, and then in the eYeniiig up they start with 
some erotchei which deranges the whole plan, I ha^e not 
been iised to in all the early part of my life. I have 
been acenstomed to carry on things in quite a different 
manner ; I assembled my officers and laid down my plan, and 
it'Was carried into effect mthont any more words.*'^ ' ; 

It has been shown hoYr quick Sir Walter Scott was to 
recognise the military genius of young General Wellesley ; f 
with equal penetration he discerned how fer that very genius 
unfitted him for political life, Lord Liverpool holds much 
by . . . the Duke of WelEngton, but the Duke is a soldier 
— a had education for a statesman in a free country.” $ 

As an illustration of the different methods and mental 
habits of the soldier and the statesman, an incident may be 
quoted from Mr. Stapletoffs narrative. Canning, waxing 
impatient under the difficulty of conducting the House of 
Commons with the whole legal and military patronage in the 
hands of his ultra-Tory colleagues the Chancellor and the 
Duke of Wellington, wrote rather a fiery letter to Lord Eldon, 
and told Mr. Stapleton, Ms private secretary, to copy it and 
send it '' iminediately; ' 

** It seemed, however, in the ticklish state in which one party 
of the Cabinet "was towards the other, that, however just and 
reasonable the complaint, yet, unless it were intended (wMch 
I knew that it was not) to produce a crisis, it would be unwise 
to send a letter written under the influence of angry feelings ; so 
I ventured to keep it back. A few hours afterwards I said to 
him, ‘ I have not sent your letter to old Eldon/ ‘ Hot sent it ! ’ 
he angrily inquired, ‘ and pray why not ! ^ I replied, * Because I 
am quite sure that you ought to read it over again before you 
send it/ ® What do you mean ? ^ he sharply replied, ‘ go and get 

♦ Sali&bufy MSS., 1835. f Vol. i, p. 127, supra. 

X Sc(ytt*s Journal, 8th October, 1826. 
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it/ I did as I was bid; he read it over, and then I saw the Afh. 1827. 
smile of good humour come over his countenance. ‘Weil/ he 
said, ‘ you are a good boy. You are quite right. Don*t send it ; 
ni write another/ ” ^ 

All the Duke’s subordinates knew him too well to 
have ventured on such a proceeding. Compare Canning’s 
behaviour in this instance, one of deliberate disobedienee, to 
the Duke’s treatment of Norman Eamsay after Vitoria, where 
the disobedience was unintentional and unconscious. 

At his interview with the King on 27th March, Canning, 
finding his Majesty as resolutely hostile to the Catholic 
claims as ever, advised him to choose a Ministry ‘‘ conform- 
able” to his own determination. Canning next, on 2nd April, 
made a suggestion to the Duke of Wellington that Mr. 
Eobinson, Chancellor of the Exchequer, should be removed 
to the House of Lords and become First Lord of the Treasury 
and Prime Minister ; a proposal which, though the Duke does 
not appear to have expressed any opinion upon it at the time, 
found very little favour with him. A week of silence followed, 
during which Mr. Canning increased his influence over the 
King, and the following correspondence was the outcome.f 

The Might Eon, George Gaming to the Duke of Wellington, 

“ Foreign Office, lOth April, 1827, 6 p.m, 

“ My DEAK Duke OF Wellington,— The King has, at an 
audience from which I am just returned, been graciously pleased 
to signify to me his Majesty’s commands to lay before his Majesty, 
with as little loss of time as possible, a plan of arrangements for 
the reconstruction of the administration. 

“ In executing these commands it will be as much my own wish, 
as it is my duty to his Majesty, to adhere to the principles on 
which Lord Liverpool’s Government has so long acted together. 

* Stapleton, 5S0. 

t The notes in brackets are paragraphs from the memorandum drawn up by 
the Duke on 18th April, on which was founded his speech to the Lords on 
2nd May. 
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1 not,, add.how essential!j-tke accomplisbiaent must de- 
pend upon your Grace’s continuance as a member of tbe Cabinet, 

' '** Ever, my dear Duke of Wellington,. 

** Your Grace’s sincere and faitMul .servant, 

George Gakkikg.” 

[*‘It will be observed that this note did not state of whom it 
was intended that the proposed administration should be formed, 
although I have since learned that this mformation was conveyed 
to my colleagues ; nor who was to be at the head of the Govern- 
ment; nor was I invited others were, to receive further 
explanations, nor referred to anybody who could give them; 
nor, indeed, did I consider the invitation that I should belong- 
to the Cabinet to be conveyed in those terms to which I had 
been accustomed in my constant intercourse with Mr. Canning 
up to that moment, nor to have been calculated to induce me to 
continue in the administration about to be formed.”] 

The HuTze of Wellington to the Might Son, George Canning . 

“ London, 10th April, 1827. 

My dear Mr, Caotihg, — I have received your letter of this 
evening ioforming me that the King had desired you to lay 
before his Majesty a plan of arrangements for the reconstruction 
of the administration, and that in executing these commands 
it was your wish to adhere to the principles on which Lord 
Liverpool’s Government had so long acted together. 

‘‘ I anxiously desire to be able to serve his Majesty as I have 
done hitherto in the Cabinet, with the same colleagues. But 
before I can give an answer to your obliging proposition, I should 
wish to know who the person is whom you intend to propose to 
his Majesty as the head of the Government. 

“ Ever, my dear Mr, Canning, 

“ Yours very sincerely, 

« Wellingtois'.” 

[** It will be observed that I stated my anxious desire to form 
part of a Cabinet with the same colleagues ; but that I postponed 
to give any answer to Mr. Canning’s ohliging proposition till I 
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should know tho name of the person intended to be recom- A kh. 1827* 
mended by Mr. Canning to his Majesty as the head of the 
administration.”] 

The Might Hon. George Canning to the Duhe of Wellington. 

Foreign Office, nth April, 1827. 

^‘My deae Duke of Wellington, — believed it to be so 
generally understood that the King usually entrusts the formation 
of an administration to the individual whom it is his Majesty's 
gracious intention to place at the head of it, that it did not 
occur tome, when I communicated to your Grace yesterday the 
commands which I had received from his Majesty, to add that, 
in the present instance, his Majesty does not intend to depart 
from the usual course of proceeding on such occasions. 

“I am sorry to have delayed some hours this answer to your 
Grace’s letter : but from the nature of the subject I did not like 
to forward it without having previously submitted it (together 
with your Grace’s letter) to his Majesty. 

“ Ever, my dear Duke of Wellington, 

“Your Grace’s sincere and faithful servant, 

“Geoege Canning.” 

[“I will only observe here that this answer did not tend to 
remove the impression which Mr. Canning’s first note had made 
upon my mind, viz. that he did not wish that I should belong to 
his Cabinet.”] 

The Duke of Wellington to the Might Hon, George Canning* 

“ London, Utk April, 1827. 

“My DEAR Mr. Canning, — I have received your letter of this 
day j and I did not understand the one of yesterday evening as 
you have now explained it to me. I understood from yourself 
that you had in contemplation another arrangement,'^* and I do 
not believe that the practice to which you refer has been so 
invariable as to enable me to affix a meaning to your letter which 

* The advance of Mr. Bohinson with a peerage to the head of the Govern- 
ment. 
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JSt. 5?. ' iis" words, did' 'nofe, in my .opinion, convey,. I trust that you will 

have experienced no inconvenience from .the delay of this answer, 

which, I assure you, has been occasionecl by iny desire to discover 
a mode by which I could continue united with my recent 
colleagues. 

** I sincerely wish that I could bring my mind to the conviction 
that, with the best intentions on your part, your Government 
could foe conducted practically on the principles of that of Lord 
Livex-pool; that it would foe generally so considered; or that it 
could foe adequate to meet our difhcuMes in a manner satisfactory 
to the King and conducive to the interests of the country; 

‘"'As, howevex’, I am convinced that these principles must be 
abandoned eventually, that all our measux^es would be viewed 
with suspicion by the usual supporters of the Government, that 
I could do no good in the Oafoinet, and that I should at last be 
obliged to separate myself from it at a moment at which such 
separation would be more inconvenient to the King’s service than 
it can foe at present, I must beg you to request his Majesty to 
excuse me from belonging to Ms councils. 

“Ever yours, my dear Mr, Canning, most sincerely, 

“ Weluington.” * 

The Duke Now, there is nothing sinprising in this correspondence, 
cSet!° nor in the first result thereof— the resignation of the Duke 
of Wellington, follo^ved by that of Eldon, Bathupt, Melville, 
Westmorland, Bexley, f and Peel. It was only natural that 
the section of the Cabinet opposed to the Eoman Catholic 
claims should refuse to serve under a Prime Minister who 
was their most eloquent and indinstrious advocate ; but one 
is puzzled to detect in Canning’s letters above quoted cause 
for the deep personal offence which the Duke received from 
And rc- them. Ear more bewildering was his next act. On the day 
following the resignation of his seat in the Cabinet, the Duke 
the army, wrote to the King resigning the offices of Master-General of 
the Ordnance and Oonamander-in-chief, in consequence, as he 

* Civil Despatches, iii. 6B6. 
t Lord Bexley afterwards withdrew his resignation. 
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said, of ceasing to be in tlie Cabinet, and “adverting to the Akn. 1827. 
tenor of the letters which I have received from yonr Majesty's 
Minister by y command/* He persisted in 

reading “ terms of taunt and rebuke ** ^ into Canning's second 
letter, and in considering that the rebuke came direct from 
the King, in which opinion he continued to the end of Ms 
days, though it is difficult for the ordinary reader to perceive 
in the letter anything more than a frigid and business-like 
civility. 

I remained still in the office of Commander-in-chief, which I 
might have continued to hold, whatever might be the difference 
of my political opinions with his Majesty's Minister. But in 
addition to political differences, the tone and temper of Mr, 

Canning’s letters, and of that of the 11th particularly (which 
had been previously submitted to his Majesty, and which, there- 
fore, was a communication from the King), were of a nature to 
render it impossible for me to retain the command of the army, 

I could not exercise that command with advantage to his 
Majesty, the Government and the public, or with honour to 
myself, unless I was respected and treated with that fair con- 
hdence by his Majesty and his Minister which I think I deserve ; 
and nobody will consider that I was treated with confidence, 
respect, or even common civility, by Mr. Canning in his last 
letter.” t 

It is painful for all who have followed the Duke from 
height to height, in the course of his long service to his 
country , to be forced to admit that his action at this juncture 
was unworthy of himself and inconsistent with the principles 
he always avoAvecl He was right in refusing to join Mx, 

Cannings administration; lie had carried compliance and 
forbearance with a policy he could not approve as far as 
he could do with honour. He expressed this to the King 
with perfect propriety in his letter of resignation. 

* Civil EespatcheSi iv. 51. 

t The Duke’s memoranduin on leanng office (Civil Despatehet, iii. 689). 
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To recomm to your Majesty to appoint; Mr. Caiimng 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and to entrust to Mm all 
tte conduct of your Majesty’s Goyerament in the House of 
Gommons, is one thing; and to act under him as your Majesty’s 
Minister is another.” * 

But to throw lip a command entirely disconnected with 
party politics yras to import into the army that very spirit of 
party wMch he had earnestly danoiinced as its bane, not only 
at the beginning of the Peninsular ww, but on many subse- 
quent occasions ; t to land the King suddenly in the 
acknowledged dilemma of finding a successor to Mm in the 
command was to prove unfaithful to Ms own leading doctrine, 
that the maintenance of the King’s government, military as 
well as civil, was paramount to all other considerations. It 
was the act of an angry man, a conclusion which is rather 
confirmed than dissipated by a passage from a subsequent 
letter to Mr. Canning. 

“ I considered your letters to me, and most particularly the 
one of the 11th of April, in which, be it observed, you state that 
you had previously submitted it to his Majesty, to have placed 
me in such a relation to his Majesty, and towards yourself as his 
First Minister, as to render it impossible for me to continue in 
my office of Commander-in-chief. ... I am not in the habit of 
deciding upon such matters hastily or in anger, and the proof 
of this is that I never had a quarrel with any man in my life.” J 

When did an angry man ever admit that he was angry ? 

The public and the press were unanimous in surprise and 
disapproval of the Duke’s action. Of his friends, Arbuthnot 

* Civil Eespatches, iii, 631. 

t Easter Bay, 1838. — ^At breakfast the Duke was speaking of the shameful 
use made by the Whigs of patronage in the Army and Navy for political pur- 
poses, and the contrast it presented to former practice. George IV., after the 
war, objected to giving a regiment to Sir Eonald Fergusson, a violent Whig ; but 
I told him he must, and he dW {Salisbury MSS,)* 

t CKvil Bespatches, iv. 26. 
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and others, who desired nothing better than that Canning Ah h. I8 il> 
should be landed in a di£6.culty, applauded ; but others, hose 
views were unclouded by party strife, deplored the construc- 
tion which the newspapers put on the aifair. 

Viscount Palmerston to the Countess of Jersey, 

‘‘The only thing that I do grieve over is the D. of Wellington’s 
abandonment of the army. That is a Iioss which cannot be 
supplied, and which seems to me to have been quite unnecessary. 

I wish to God Hamilton Place had not been quite so near Apsley 
House.* I am quite sure, too, that the Duke himself will repent 
it always. He must know that he is the only man fit for the 
situation, and when he sees, as he may do some Day, other Things 
doing which he may disapprove of, he will blame himself for 
having quitted his Post.” t 

The press was always on the side of Canning, who, by 
inclination as well as policy, had always cultivated its 
support. The London papers were unsparing in their 
imputations on the Duke’s motives, insomuch that he, 
usually loftily indifferent to what was printed about himself, 
made an elaborate personal explanation in the House of 
Lords on 2nd May. He was especially anxious to remove 
the impression, which it cannot be doubted was a false one, 
that he had coveted the first place in the Government for 
himself. At the outset of his speech he committed the 
indiscretion and, as must be added, the injustice of alleging 
as his excuse for troubling their lordships, “the manner in 
which I have been treated by the corrupt press in the pay 
of the Government.” Now, this was indiscreet, because no 
public man in this country could affect, even seventy years 
ago, to be above criticism in the public journals ; and it was 
unjust because, having ceased only within three weeks to be 
himself a member of the Cabinet, if the newspapers were 

* Apparently alluding to Lord Londonderry’s influence, 
t Original at Middleton Park. 
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Mt, 58. corrupt he must be held responsible for the existeuce of such 
corruption., . 

TlieBuke’s «« Do youT Lordships suppose that, having raised niyseif to the 
the Ionise highest rank in the px’ofession %vhieh I had previously followed 
of Lords, from my youth ... I could he desirous of leaving it in order to 
seek to be appointed the head of the Government, a situation for 
which I am sensible that I am not qualified, and to which, moreover, 
neither his Majesty, nor the right honourable gentleman, nor 
any one else ’wished to see me called ? . . . It must be obvious 
to your Lordships that, not being in the habit of addressing your 
Lordships, I should have been found, besides other disqualifica- 
tions, incapable of displaying as they ought to be displayed, or 
of defending the measures of the Government as they ought to 
be defended in this House. . . . My Lords, I should have been 
worse than mad if I had thought of such a thing.^' 

This speech, wdiich the Duke had printed and circulated as 
a pamphlet, was followed by a. wordy correspondence with 
Mr. Canning. Sii‘ Herbert Taylor used his good offices, and 
offeronhe from the Duke the admission that the only bar to his 

command resuming command of the army was the implied rebuke in 
Canning’s letter of lltli April, and that he was willing to 
take it again if that rebuke were cancelled or withdrawn. 
Taylor showed this letter to Canning, who immediately got 
the King to wiite the following, without, however, laying the 
Duke’s letter before the King ; — 

“ St. James Palace, 21st May, 1827. 

My OEAK Feiend, — I learn from my government, as well as 
from other quarters, that you have obligingly expressed your 
readiness to afford your advice, if required, upon any matters of 
military importance or detail that might occur. These circum- 
stances renew in me those feelings towards you, which God knows 
(as you must know) I have so long and sincerely felt, and I hope 
on all occasions proved ; at least it was always my intention so 
to do. I cannot refrain therefore from acquainting you that the 
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coxnniand of ife is still opon^ and if yon olioose to rocail 

that resignation which it grieved me so mnoh to receive, you have 
my smcere permission to 

“ Ever your sincex'e friend, 

IV^ 

Unhappily, from not having read the Duke’s letter to Sir 
Herbert Taylor, the King missed the point on which the 
I)\ike laid so much stress — the withdrawal of the implied 
rebuke. It scarcely admits of doubt that Canning designedly 
suffered the King to remain in ignorance of the true loot of 
the Duke’s resentment. He and the Duke were now open 
enemies; and although Canning certainly desired the Duke’s 
return to the Horse Guards as a strength to the executive, his 
temper was up, and he was as little disposed to admit himself 
in the wrong in having caused, as the Duke was to acknow- 
ledge his fault having made, the resignation. He was careful, 
however, to resist the King’s revived desiio to become 
Commander-in-chief of his own army. 

Permission to resume the command was not what the 
Duke sought : he desired a complete removal of all shadow of 
reproach. 

“I earnestly hope,” he wrote in reply to the King^s letter, 

that your Majesty will have the goodness to refer to the reasons 
which I stated to your Majesty on the 12th of April, and more 
fully to your Majesty’s minister on the 6th of May, as having 
imposed on me the painful necessity of offering to your Majesty 
my resignation of the command of your Majesty’s forces. I 
humbly entreat your Majesty to bear in mind that those reasons 
still continue in force, and that were I under such circumstances 
to recall my resignation, I should by that act admit that I had 
not been justified in retiring.” * 

Canning, having disarmed the Whig opposition, albeit he 
failed at first in his overtures towards a regular coalition, 
^ Civil De^pateheSi iv. 37. 
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succeeded duiiug tiie Easter holidays iu gettiug together a 
Miuistiy, His tenure of the post he had coyeted so ardently 
and so honourahly was stormy and brief; its close sudden 
and tragic. The hardest How dealt to Hs administration 
came, though in a measure inadvertently, by the hand of the 
Duke. When the Corn Bill, prepai’ed by Lord Liverpoors 
Cabinet, was in Committee of the House of Commons, the 
Duka wrote to Mr. Huskisson, the Minister in charge of 
the measure, suggesting an amendment to prevent corn being 
taken out of bond until the price had risen to 70s. a quarter, 
Huskisson objected on the ground that such a provision 
would enable any owner of foreign corn in a port to lay a 
veto upon the sale of all corn warehoused subsequent to his 
in that port until the price reached TOs.” He went on to 
say that personally he should not object to a proposal that no 
corn should be allowed to be entered for home consumption 
till the average price had touched 66s. ; but lie added that 
such an amendment would probably prove fatal to the bill in 
the Commons. When the bill came for consideration in the 
Lords, Wellington moved an amendment in the terms which 
he believed Huskisson to have approved. Lord Goderich^ 
declared at once that its acceptance would be fatal to the bill, 
upon which the Duke produced Huskisson^s letter. The effect 
of this was that four subordinate members of the Government 
voted for the amendment, the exact majority by which it was 
carried on a division, and the HE was lost. Canning took 
his revenge on the Duke and the Peers by declaring in the 
House of Commons that could conceive no species of 
faction more inexcusable, more blameable, or more wicked 
than that which would make a subject touching the vital 
interests, and involving the prosperity of the whole com- 
munity, a ground for exciting party feelings, or exasperating 
party animosities.” 

Peel, while giving Canning his support in re-affirming in 
the Commons the principles of the lost bill, warmly defended 

* Mr. Botinson had been raised to the peerage imder this title. 
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the Duke of Wellington against the charge of foctions 
opposition. Canning’s speech was almost his last public 
utterance. The brilliant, stormy course was nearly I’un, 
Parliament was prorogued on 2nd July; on 8th August Death of 
George Canning expired in the Duke of Devonshire’s house 
at Chiswick, in the very room where Fox had breathed his 
last twenty years before. 

This event came with startling suddenness on the Ministry 
and the nation. All eyes turned upon the Duke of 
Wellington and Mr. Peel, one of whom it was thought 
certain would be called upon to lead the Government. The 
general opinion inclined to the Duke being the more probable, 
owing to an incident which took place while Canning was 
lying in his last illness at Chiswick. It had been intimated 
to the Duke, then at Strathfieldsaye, that the King felt some 
surprise that he had never waited on his Majesty since 
resigning his offices. The Duke, accordingly, interpreting 
this as a command, rode over to Windsor to pay his respects 
on Coronation Day. The King received him graciously, 
although the impression made on the Duke was that his 
Majesty’s '‘displeasure against those who would not submit 
to be tricked by his Majesty and Mr. Canning last April was 
as strong as ever, although expressed in moderate terms.’^* 

This visit, in the words of Sir Herbert Taylor, “ excited very 
general hopes and expectations ” of the Duke’s return to the 
Horse Guards. This, and a knowledge that Canning’s sup- 
porters were circulating reports that the Duke had visited 
the King without invitation, induced the Duke to draw up 
a fresh memorandum, which he placed in the hands of his 
brother, Lord Maryborough. 

‘‘26th July, 1827. 

“It is my opinion that Mr. Canning is now endeavouring to 
prevail upon the King to adopt the new arrangement for the 
command of the army.f . . . The adoption of this arrangement 

* Peel Letters, il 5. 
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will be forced oa bim, aaless I consent to take command of the 
army nnconditionallj ; that is to say, without an apology from 
Mr. Canning, . This I neither can nor will' do as long as Mr, 
Canning is the Minister, It matters not to me in what 'channel 
the apology comes, provided it is clear and distinct, and so con- 
veyed that it can be commnnicated to all mankind. It is 
absolutely necessary that it should be as public as the oifence 
has been, and as my return to office would be.” 

This deplorable wrangle was hiislied in the silence of the 
death-chamber at Chiswick ; but the Dukes recent visit to 
Windsor was not forgotten, and was taken by the Whigs as 
indicating his Majesty’s reconciliation with Itis old seiwants. 
The Tories feared a patch-up of the existing Cabinet, and 
a renewal of the offer of the army to Wellington. Ai'butlmot 
wrote to Peel on 12th August — 

^^The King pretended great misexy at not being reconciled 
to the Duke. The Ladyf did the same, and Knighton went 
further, and said it was absolutely necessary to have the Duke 
to fly to in case of need. This ease of need suddenly arrives. 
They think not of sending to him. They prove that all they wanted 
was to inveigle and cajole him back to the army, for the exclusive 
purpose of giving strength to Canning. ... I shall die of despair 
if he allows himself to be so misused. , . . The truth is the King 
in his heart hates the Duke and he hates you, and like most 
kings he will try and surround himself with men of no name 
or power, because with such men he may do whatever he 
pleases.” § 

What Arbuthnot and the Old Tories dreaded was exactly 
what came to pass. The King laid his commands on Lord 
Goderich, who placed a list of the new Ministry before his 
Majesty on 13th August, Two days later the King wrote to 

* Oivil Despaiohes^ iv. 65. 

t Lady Conyngbanj. 

% Six 'Willkna Knighton, the King’s private physician, confidential secretary, 
and keeper of the Privy Pnrse, 

§ Fed Letters^ ii. 4. 
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the Duke, offering Ms ‘"dear fnencV’ the cominancl of theANN.i 82 T, 
army ; Lord Goderich wrote that “ from the bottom of his 
hearf he hoped the Duke would accept the offer. These 
letters were brought together to the Duke at half-past seven on 
the morning of the 17 th, and, without consulting any one or 
leaving his bedroom, he wrote his answers at once, accepting 
the appointment, which, indeed, he had no excuse nor motive 
for declining, Mr. Canning being no longer on the stage. 

Mr. Arbuthnot did not die of despair, but he expressed to 
Mr. Peel bitter chagrin at the result. 

I should have been rejoiced if the Duke had felt himself at The Duke 

Liberty to refuse. He had placed himself at the head of the , 

rxi .1 T-r /. -Y- 1 coiiiniHim 

great Tory party in the JELouse of Lords, and in a way that had of the 

no connection with his military character. I trust the result 
for him will not be that he will be taken from his friends and 
given to his enemies. Should this unfortunately happen, his 
private happiness will be interfered with, and all those in the 
House of Lords who revered his great name . . . will be dis- 
appointed and displeased.” * 

How imperfectly may a man’s warmest friends take fore- 
thought for his welfare and renown I The Duke of Wellington 
was the man in all England for command of the army; 
had he been reserved for that alone, how peerless had 
remained the record, its lustre undimmed by those clouds 
which are never absent from the troubled firmament of party ! 

Peel Letters, ih 10, 
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The Duke as Peime Ministee. 

1828-1829. 


Jan. 8, 1828. Eesignation of Lord 
Goderich. 

9 . . . . The King sends for the 
Bnke of Wellington. 
Eepeal of the Tests and 
Corporations Acts, 

March .... The Corn Duties. 

May 20 . . . Mr. Huskisson resigns. 
And is followed by four 
other Ministers. 

New appointments in 
the Cabinet. 

The Clare Election. 

Angnst 11 . Peel alters his opinion 
on the Eoman Catho- 
lic question, hut de- 
sires to resign office. 

Jan. 12,1829. Peel agrees to retain 
office. 

February 1 . The King consents to 


repeal of the dis- 
abilities. 

February 2S. The Attorney - General 
refuses to draw the 
Bill. 

March 4- . . . Interview of Ministers 
with the King and 
their resignation. 

,, 5 . . The King consents to 

the Bill proceeding; 
Ministers resume 
office. 

„ 21 . . The Duke’s duel with 

Lord Winchilsea. 

„ 22 . . Dismissal of the Attor- 

ney-General. 

„ 91 . . The Belief Bill intro- 

duced in the Lords. 

April 2 , . . The Emancipation Bill 
in the Lords. 


B efore the dose of his last session Mr. Canning had 
effected a formal coalition with the Whigs by inducing 
Lord Lansdowne and Lord Althoipe to join the Administration; 
hut, with a new hand on the reins, the team soon became 
Lord unruly. Early in December, Goderich, distmcted By the 
reigns and ^sunion of his Cabinet and embarrassed by the consequences 
of the battle of Havarino, laid his resignation before the 
King, who accepted it, and sent for Lord Harrowby. That 
nobleman having declined the task he was invited to under- 
take, Goderich consented to remain at the head of affairs, 
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but with. Wellington as an unfriendly critic on Ms flank. Am isas. 
Among the Duke’s papers is a memorandum, comparing 
Goderich’s position with that of Canning, Mistrust he had 
none of Goderich’s sincerity, nor any of the personal dislike 
which he had borne latterly to Canning on the score of 
temper, spirit of intrigue, inclination to radical measures and 
alliances, and avowed hostility to the landed aristocracy 
of the country.” Hot the less did the Duke consider 
Goderich’s Government founded on false pretences” as 
surely as that of his greater predecessor. 

‘‘ There is in the Cabinet avowedly a majority of members of 
the Eoman Catholic opinion; and they tell the King that the 
Eoman Catholic question shall not he carried. How must they 
avoid it ? by an agreement among themselves that it shall not 
be proposed. Will they proclaim tMs agreement to Parliament 
and the public? If they keep it concealed, as they must, they 
will be acting under a false pretence. Such a Government cannot 
conciliate the support of the public or of the gentlemen of the 
country. It must he weak. Ho man can avow his connection 
with those who are practising a deceit upon the public or acting 
upon a false pretence. There will not be against Lord Goderich 
the same personal objections as against Mr. Canning. It is true 
that he will be supported, for a time at least, by the Eadicals 
here, and applauded by the discontented all over the world; but 
this will be as the friendly successor, and because he lends himself 
to keep out of office those who resigned rather than serve with 
Mr. Canning, and whose position and strength in Parliament kept 
him in check.” * 

Goderich did not so lend himself for long. Probably the 
false position in wMch he felt Mmself had as much to do with 
his final retirement as Ms inability to reconcile the differences 
of Ms motley Ministry. On 8th January, 1828, he renewed 
Ms resignation, and the King, on Lord Lyndhurst’s advice, 
sent for the Duke of Wellington, although the formation of 
* Civil 
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Mt. 58, a purely Whig administration nnder Lord Lansdowne was 
/ ■ .thought .imminent* ■ The Duke found the King at Windsor 
ill and in bed, W’^earing a dirty silk jacket and a turban night- 
but in high good humour. ''Aitliur, the Cabinet is 
defunct! he cried, and proceeded to give a ludicrous account 
of the behaviour of his late servants in taking leave of him, 
mimicking the peculiarities of each with much animation.t 
The King On receiving his Majesty’s commands, the Duke craved 

mandron consult Ms friends, and at once sent for Mr. Peel, who 

Welling- personally was as much disinclined for the task as w^as the 
Duke, in view of the difficulties of the situation. The Duke, 
as he afterwards wrote to the Prince of Orange, felt that he 
had been summoned to a ■ * most arduous situation and in most 
critical times ; a situation for the j)erformance of the duties 
of which I am not qualified, and they are very disagi’eeable 
to me.” t Peel described himself as obeying, though not 
without great reluctance, the summons thus received. I had 
no desire whatever to resume office, and I foresaw great 
difficulty in the conduct of public affairs, on account of the 
state of parties, and the position of public men in reference 
to the state of Ireland and the Catholic question.” § 

Again, in writing to Lord Eldon, Peel said — 

*‘My return to public life has been no source of gratification 
to me. In common with the Duke of Wellington, hitherto at 
least, I have had nothing to contemplate but painful sacrifices, so 
far as my private feelings are concerned.” 1| 

.Men called to mind the Duke’s exaggerated declaration in 
the House of Lords, pronounced only nine months previously, 
that he felt his unfitness for the first post in the Government, 
and would be worse than mad if he had thought of such a 
thing ; ” but the removal of Mr. Canning seems to have dis- 
sipated the Duke’s own scruples upon that score. 

The attempt to form a purely Tory administration having 

* Croher, i. 399. f Eaihes*$ Journal. t Civil Despatches^ iv, 335. 

§ Fed Letters^ ii. 28. || Ibid., 33. 
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been dismissed as impracticable. Peel co-operated with tbeAj^n, 1828 , 
Duke in obtaining the assistance of the Canningites, and TheBuke’s 
having secured the good-will of Mr. Hnskisson, succeeded so Cabinet, 
well that, on 12th January, Wellington wrote to the King as 
follows:— 

“ London, January 12, 1828. 

I now submit for Your Majesty’s most gracious consideration 
the following arrangement for an Administration in conformity 
with Your Majesty’s Commands communicated to me on Wed- 
nesday last. 

‘‘Lord Chancellor Lord Lyndhurst. 

“ President of the Council The Earl Bathurst, K.G. 

“ First Lord of the Treasury 

“ Secretaries of State Home Mr. Peel. 

Colonial Mr. Huskisson, 

Foreign The Earl Dudley. 

“ I would humbly submit to Your Majesty that before Your 
Majesty finally determines upon this last appointment you 
should wait till we shall have seen the Instructions on the late 
Affairs in Greece. This delay will be creditable to the Gov* as 
well as to Lord Dudley. 

“ President of the Board of Control Viscount Melville. 

“ Master General of the Ordnance The Earl of Bosslyn. 

“The Lord Chancellor has according to Your Majesty’s desire 
seen the Earl of Carlisle to offer him to retain his Seat in Your 
Majesty’s Councils. Lord Carlisle was much flattered by Your 
Majesty’s most gracious recollection of him, as well as by the 
mode in which I had executed Your Majesty’s instructions ; but 
he desired to delay to give his Answer till to-morrow. From 
the Lord Chancellor’s report of the Conversation I am apprehen- 
sive that he will decline to accept the offer. If he should accept 
I humbly submit to Your Majesty that he should fill the Office 
of Privy Seal. If not I would humbly submit to Your Majesty 
that your old Servant the Earl of Westmorland should be 
appointed to fill this Office. 

“ I would humbly submit to Your Majesty that Your Majesty 
would be most graciously pleased to grant a Peusion of the 
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J5 t. 58* first Class to Lord Bexley; and that His Lordship shonld he 
called tipon to resign the office of Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster ; and that Mr. Herries should be appointed to that 
office ; and that Mr. G-oldborne should be appointed Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. This arrangement will greatly facilitate 
Your Majesty’s Service. 

‘‘ Lord Palmerstone to be Secretary at War with a Seat in the 
Cabinet. 

I humbly sollicit Your Majesty’s Permission to make commu- 
nications to the persons interested in case these arrangements 
should obtain Your Majesty’s most gracious approbation ; and I 
will submit those which remain for consideration upon another 
occasiouj the various claims upon Your Majesty’s favour having 
rendered it difficult to make them immediately. 

‘‘All of which is Humbly submitted for Your Majesty’s 
pleasure by Your Majesty’s most dutiful and devoted Subject 
and Servant 

Wellington.” ; 

After some changes, the list finally stood as follows 

Lord Chancellor. ..... . Lord Lyndhurst t 
Lord President . . . . . . . Earl Bathurst 

Chancellor of the Exchequer . , Mr. Gouibum 
Chancellor of the Duchy . . . . Earl of Aberdeen 
r Home . . Mr. Peel 

Secretaries of State -J Foreign . . Earl of Dudley f 
1. Colonial , . Mr. Huskisson t 
President Board of Trade . . . Mr. Grant f 
Lord Privy Seal . . ... . . Lord Ellenborough 

Secretary of War . . . . . . Yiscount Palmerston f 

Master-General of the Ordnance . Lord Beresford 
India Board . . . . . . . . Yiscount Melville 

Lord Lieutenant of Ireland . . . Marquis of Anglesey t 

The common object of the Duke and Mr. Peel was thus fairly 
attained of effecting a continuity of the Liverpool policy of 

* Apsley E0U8& M 8 B. The Duke’s original letter to the King (of which 
the first page is here given in facsimile) was returned to him on the death of 
George IV. 

t Members of the Goderich Administration. 
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moderation and conciliation. But it was not effected without Asar. 1828. 
offence to the Old Tories. The admission of Huskisson, Ellen- 
horousth, and Palmerston was almost as distasteful to them faction of 

^ t’liB Toriss. 

as the exclusion of Eldon, Londonderry, Westmorland, and 
Buckingham. 

“It grieves me to think,” wrote Lord Sidmouth, “that an 
opportunity of forming an Administration which would have 
given entire satisfaction to the country has been lost. The 
admissions and omissions are deeply to be deplored.” 

“ I sincerely hope,” wrote Wellington to the Duke of I^ewcastle, 

‘‘that this Ministry, although not exactly in all its parts such as 
your Grace suggested, will conciliate your confidence, than which 
nothing will tend more to its stability and efficiency. I assure 
you that this reunion with the old servants of the Crown in Lord 
Liverpool’s Administration has been made without any sacrifice 
of principle on either side, on any subject whatever.” 

But the Duke’s imperious natui-e was not well calculated 
to conciliate critics. At an earlier stage Newcastle had com- 
municated his views on the composition of the .new Cabinet, 
and the Duke had treated them with scant consideration. I 
was wrong,” he said afterwards to Lord Salishuiy on one of 
the few occasions when he admitted himself to have been in 
error ; “ Newcastle addressed me a letter on the subject of 
forming an administration, and I treated him with contempt. 

No man likes to be treated with contempt.” t Newcastle 
made response — '‘' Any Ministry which excludes Lord Eldon 
and includes Mr. Huskisson cannot gain my confidence.” 

To the following letter, Lord Londonderry, then British 
Ambassador at the Tuileries, replied, expressing his '' bitter 
mortification” that his claim to high office had been over- 
looked, calling to mind the Peninsular days, and reiu'oaching 
the Duke with forgetfulness of an old comrade. 

f Salisbury MSS* 
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Mt. 58. Buhe of WeUingion to the Marquis of Londonderry, 

“London, 21st January, 1828. 

My dear Charles, — You will have heard that on the dis- 
solution of the late Ministry the King had sent for me to desire 
me to assist him in forming a new one, and I inclose the arrange- 
ment approved by H.M., which was hnally concluded only last 
night. 

I hope that this arrangement will conciliate your confidence. 
It is not exactly the arrangement that you would have wished 
for perhaps : but we must observe that we cannot form a Ministry 
as we do a Dinner or a party in the Country : we must look to its 
Stability, and its capacity to carry on the King’s Business in 
ParF- , and to carry with it the respect of the Country and of 
Ireland and of foreign Nations. . . . 

Yours most sincerely and aftec^’, 

Lord Hill Curiously enough it seems never to have occuiTed to the 

Duke that his position as Ihime Minister was inconsistent 

mauder-in- retention of that of Commander-in-chief. When 

cmei. 

Peel and others made this clear to him, he recommended the 
King to appoint '"Daddy” Hill, in writing to whom the 
Duke said — 

‘‘I certainly did not contemplate this necessity as being 
paramount when I undertook for his Majesty the service of 
forming his Government, . . . and it is useless to regret that I 
did not make the retention of my office a coiidition without which 
I would not serve his Majesty as he desired I should.” f 

It is certainly remarkable that the Duke, with his experi- 
ence of civil and military business, should have thought it 
possible for one human being to discharge effectively the 
duties of both offices. Before he had been Prime Minister 
many months he was writing to Lord Camden — " If I could 
do in twenty-four hours the business that could be done by 

t Civil Despatches^ iv, 253. 
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another man in seventy-two hours, I should not have time to Ann. 1828. 
do all that is required of me.” ^ “ 

Huskisson’s re-election at Liverpool gave rise to an incident 
ominous for the harmony of the Cabinet. He was reported 
as having explained his adhesion to the new Government by 
stating that the Duke of Wellington had given him ‘'positive 
and special pledges that a particular line of policy should be 
followed, and that his Grace should tread in all respects in 
the footsteps of Mr. Canning.” t Taken to task for this by 
Lord Eldon in the House of Lords, the Duke repudiated the 
statement attributed to his colleague. 

“If my right honoui'able friend had entered into any such 
corrupt bargain as he was represented to describe, he would have 
tarnished his own fame as much as I should have disgraced mine. 

No guarantee was required, and none was given on my part.” 

Huskisson afterwards explained to the House of Commons 
that he had been misunderstood; that the only guarantee 
he had sought and found was in the composition of the 
Cabinet itself. Not the less surely had the root of fresh 
bitterness been planted, nor was it long in bearing fruit. 

However, before any out%vard severance took place, the Disabiii- 
Government had to deal with two important questions. 

Under the law as it stood, all persons, before taking any 
office, civil or military, under the Crown, were required to 
receive the sacrament of the Lord's Supper according to the 
rites of the Church of England ; whereby not only Dissenters, 
but members of the Established Church of Scotland were 
technically excluded from the public services. Although, 
this notwithstanding, many Dissenters and Presbyterians 
actually did hold such offices, they did so in virtue of the 
annual passage of an Indemnity Act, not inaptly described 
by Lord John Eussell as one “passed yearly to forgive good 
men for doing good service to their country.” Nevertheless, 


* Civil DespafcheSi v. 487. 
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58. the system worked smoothly eiioiigli, aiid Dissenters sub- 
mitted to the Test and Corporation Acts the more willingly 
because they foresaw in their repeal a precedent for concession 
to the Eoman Catholics. The question, however, having been 
raised in Parliament in 1827, Lord John EusseU took it up in 
1828, and his motion was canicd against Ministers, although 
most of them abstained from voting, by a majority of 44. 
The Government had to choose l)etween resigning office and 
bringing in a bill to give effect to the resolution of the House 
of Commons. They adopted the simpler alternative. When 
Lord Eldon sought to amend the bill in the Lords by inserting 
a provision requiring every person accepting office to declare 
himself a Protestant, the Duke of Wellington withstood the 
jmiendnient, using the memorable 'words — 

“There is no person in this House w'liose feelings and senti- 
ments are more decided than mine are with respect to the Eoman 
Catholic claims, and I must say that until I see a great change 
in that question, I must oppose it. But no man, on the other 
hand, is more determined than I am to give his vote against any 
proposition, which, like the present, appears to have for its object 
a fresh enactment against the Eoman Catholics.” 

The significance of the last part of this quotation is clear 
enough : the Duke would not hear of anything to preclude 
Eoman Catholics holding commissions in the army: his 
experience was there to prove that they vrere as loyal and 
true as officers of any other persuasion. But the expressions 
in the first part were affected by that exaggeration to which 
persons not eminent in public speaking are prone. The 
Duke's memorandum on the Eoman Catholic claims, drawn 
up in 1825, was in existence to prove how far he was in 
advance of some of his colleagues in readiness for concession. 
His speech conveyed far more than it must be believed he 
intended ; it allayed the suspicions of the anti-Catholics at the 
time ; twelve months later it embittered their resentment at 
having been hoodwinked, as they considered, by the Duke. 
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For good or for ill— for ill as fclie Tory party long believed, Akk. 1828, 
for good as tbe strictest Conservative is now constrained to ’ 
admit— tbe first step had been taken in the long march of 
reform. The monopoly of the Church of England had been im 
fringed upon, the advanced guard of more formidable invasion. 

In 1827 the House of Commons had thrown out by a majority 
of four the biU for the relief of Koman Catholics, in the teeth 
of Canning’s eloquent advocacy; on 12th May, 1828, the 
same House affirmed a resolution in their favour by a majority 
of six. Three Cabinet Ministers voted Aye and three, voted 
Ho, and Peel, feeling it impossible to continue leader of the 
House in which he was in the minority on “the most im- 
portant of domestic questions,’" resolved on resignation at an 
early date.* Circumstances, however, immediately followed 
which induced him to stand fast by the Duke’s Ministry. 

The evil of divided counsels had gone far during the few 
months the Cabinet had been in existence. The Corn Duties The Cora 
had to be dealt with, and the following letter illustrates, 
perhaps more clearly than anything which has yet been 
published, how little considerations of revenue actuated the 
Toiy party— how exclusively they were taken up with main- 
taining wheat at a remunerative price to the home producer. 

The Buke of Wellington to Lord Westmorland. 

‘‘March 23rd, 1828. 

“ I have had some very disagreeable work with corn ; but 
I hope that we shall bring forth a measure that will answer; 
though it will not give universal satisfaction, it will be much 
better than that of last year. The truth is that no measure that 
can be adopted will insure a high price of corn. If the measure 
adopted were a positive prohibition, whether by duty or otherwise, 
up to a certain high price, such as 70^. or 80s., the Gov^. would 
be under the necessity of interfering at ^very moment in order 
to provide for the supposed wants of the country. ... I think 
the proposed measure will give that security for nearly the 
* Peel Letters^ ii. 46. 
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58. monopoly of the home market at a reasonable price, as will revive 
a trade in British-grown com,” * 

Already, before arriving at a cominon ground of agreement 
on the duties, the diSereiice had become so acute that 

HiisHsson took his resignation to the King, and only withdrew 
it on hearing, at the very time Ms intervie\v was in progress, 
that Grant had agreed to compromise the dispute. Li con- 
sequence, an Act was passed modifying tlie corn duties to 20s. 
a quarter when the average inico of the quarter went as low 
as 60^’., which landowners then considered the lowest price 
compatible with the existence of Britisli agriculture. 

Corrupt ‘^^orin w^as only dispelled in order to reappear in 

boroughs, -mother and wholly unexpected quarter. Liberal as Mr. 
Canning had been in his views on many subjects, he was 
immovable on any proposal for change in the constitution of 
Parliament; (md in 1827, when the Hagrant corruption pre- 
valent during the elections for Penryn and East Eetford f 
occupied the attention of the House, he firmly opposed the 
motion for their disfranchisement. An amendment, however, 
was carried against Mm, whereby Penryn should lose its two 
members. The measme did not reach the House of Lords 
and was dropped ; but in 1828 it was introduced again. The 
Cabinet failed to agree as to the disposal of the seats taken from 
the peccant boroughs, Peel wishing to swamp their corruption 
by throwing them into the adjacent hundreds, Huskisson 
having pledged himself to assign additional members to 
Manchester and Birmingham. The question was left an 
open one, with the result that Huskisson, Palmerston, and 
Lamb voted against their leader in the House of Commons. 
Immediately after the division, Huskisson wx'ote to the Duke 

* Apsley Souse MSS. 

t It required a pretty strong scandal to disturb the conscience of an unre- 
formed Parliament, and Penryn certainly bad managed to supply one. It was 
proved that the recognised custom was that the two members returned for this 
village should disburse twenty guineas for every vote given them, so that the 
elector who voted for both the successful candidates received forty guineas. 
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to say that lie would ‘Mose no time in affording Mm an Ann. 1828 . 
opportunity of placing Ms office in other hands”* The Hudson 
Duke took Huskisson sharply at his word, and laid the letter resigns, 
before the King, upon which Huskisson wrote to exj)lain that 
he had not intended to express his own intention of resignation, 
but merely to put it in the Duke’s power to fill his place 
by making a fresh appointment. Lord Dudley and Lord 
Palmerston, loyally anxious to avoid a split, tried to convince 
the Duke that Huskisson had meant only to give him the 
option of his resignation ; but the Duke, weary of perpetual 
bickerings with his Canningite colleagues, refused to make 
the slightest overtme to retain Huskisson, to whom he wrote 
in exceedingly cold terms. The only expression in his two 
letters which could be construed as regretful was one to the 
effect that the resignation had surprised him very much, 
and had given him great concern.” t HusMsson’s resignation 
was followed by that of Palmerston, Grant, Dudley, and Lamb. 

The affaii* was a blunder from beginning to end, little credit- 
able to the Duke’s statecraft. He would have been glad 
enough to get his colleagues back, but his pimctilio, and 
perhaps a ruffled temper, restrained him from making the 
first move. I told Dudley and Palmerston,” he said to 
Croker, at that time Secretary to the Admiralty, that I had 
no objection, nay, that I wished, that they and Huskisson 
could get out of the scrape, but that I begged on my own 
part to decline taking a roll in the mud with them.” 

The first thing to do was to replace the retiring Ministers. New 
Sir Henry Hardinge took Palmerston’s place at the 
Office; another old war-comrade of the Duke’s, Sir George tie 
Murray, followed Huskisson at the Colonial Office ; Lord 
Aberdeen became Foreign Secretary instead of Lord Dudley; 

Lord Francis Leveson-Gower Chief Secretary for Ireland in 
place of Lamb, a berth greatly desired by J. W. Oroker; 
and Vesey Fitzgerald went to the Board of Trade. Of these 
men the last-named was least known, yet was he destined by 

* Civil Despatches^ iv. 449. f i&id, 449. 
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a strange chance;' to " beeome the most 'conspicuous figure in 
the crisis. A wealthy Irish landlord, he had always supported 
the Eoman Catholic claims, and, in vacating his seat for 
County Clare on taking office, nobody dreamt of any obstacle 
to his return. ' ■ 

«‘We are going on very well here,^' OTote the Duke to his 
brother Henry, who had been raised to the peerage as Lord 
Cowley and was Minister at Vienna ; “ the Governiaent is very 
popular, and indeed there is but little opposition/^ 

There ensued a j>rodigy and a portent. The Duke had 
no suspicion of the mine that was about to be sj>rung on 
his Ministry. Daniel O’Gonnell, with the whole Catholic 
Association perfectly organised at Ms back, with dramatic 
suddenness stepped into the ring as candidate for County 
Chme. Fitzgerald, after inaintaining for some daysf a 
contest which was hopeless from the moment his opponent 
appeared, threw up the sponge, and left the seat in possession 
of the Eoman Catholic champion. O'Connell being debarred 
on account of his religion from taking the oaths, and thereby 
from taking his seat in the Imperial Parliament, the Eoman 
Catholic question at once acquired an urgency wMch it had 
never possessed before. The francMse of Ireland was much 
wider than that of Great Britain. The forty-shilling free- 
holders, admitted by the Act of 1793, practically included 
the mass of the small tenantry of Ireland ; hitherto they had 
voted with their landlords, but now it was clear' that they 
were at the beck of the priests. What had happened in Glare 
would be repeated in every county in Ireland except in 
Ulster. Peel, as Home Secretary, was specially concerned, 
as the Cabinet was constituted in those days, with the affairs 
of Ireland. 

‘‘However men might difier,” he wrote, “as to the conse- 
quences which ought to follow the event, no one denied its vast 

* Civil Despatches^ iv. 499, 
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importance- It was foreseen by tbe most intelligent men that the An 5 ?. 1828. 
Clare election would be the turning-point in the Catholic question, 
the point M se mafindit in amlas”^ 

Henceforth the Irish constituencies, hitherto returning three 
Tories for every Whig member, would send to Parliament 
nominees of the Catholic Association in the same proportion. 
Disfranchise the forty-shilling freeholder, cried irresponsible 
Tories, forgetting the impossibility of persuading the House 
of Commons to such a reactionary course. The Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Anglesey, was no coward ; maimed 
of a leg at Waterloo, he was not the man to quail in the 
presence of danger, real or imaginary ; yet he wrote to warn 
the Government that they were on the eve of civil •war. 

‘‘There may be rebellion. You may put to death thousands. 

You may suppress it ; but it will only be to put off the day of 
compromise. > . . The present order of things must not, cannot 
last. There are three modes of proceeding. 1st : That of trying 
to go on as we have done. 2ndly ; To adjust the question by 
concession and such guards as may be deemed indispensable. 

Srdly : To put down the Association and to crush the power of 
the priests. 

“The 1st I hold to be impossible. 

“ The 2nd is practicable and advisable. 

“ The 3rd is only possible by supposing that you can reconstruct 
the House of Commons ; and to suppose that is to suppose that 
you can totally alter the feelings of those who send them 
there. . . , I abhor the idea of truckling to the overbearing 
Catholic demagogues , . . but I do most conscientiously and 
after the most earnest consideration of the subject, give it as my 
conviction that the first moment of composure and tranquillity 
should be seized to signify the intention of adjusting the 
question.” f 

This letter was laid before the Cabinet by Peel, and it was 
determined that the King should see it. Peel, a consistent 

* Feel Letters^ ii. 47. f Civil Despatches, iv. 521. 
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Mt. 59. opponent of Roman Catliolic clamis, armonnced Ms opinion 
to tlie Duke tliat tlie time was come wlien tlie question must 
be taken np and settled by concession, but he added that, in 
view of Ms past record, Ms was not the hand to conduct such 
a measure through the House of Gominons. He volunteered 
his retirement from office, promising Ms hearty support to 
"'a measure of ample concession and relief,*’ and enclosing 
the draft of what he considered such a measure should be. 
Simultaneously with tHs declaration, which was dated 11th 
August, Mr. Dawson, member for Derry, brother-in-law of 
Mr. Peel, one of the staunchest Tories and Mtherto most 
resolute in opposing concession, made a speech to his consti- 
tuents in which he told them his conviction that resistance 
could be etmied no fuither and that the disabilities must be 
removed. Wellington, retiring to Cheltenham to drink the 
waters, told Peel that he would be preijared to discuss the 
situation with Mm and Lord Lyndhurst in the month of 
September. That his mind was aMeady made up is clear 
from the existence not only of a memorandum on the state 
of Ireland, submitted to the King on 1st August,^ showing 
the necessity of measures for the pacification of that country, 
but also of another long memorandum describing the nature 
of these measures, wMch, although prepared before 7th 
August for presentation to the King, was withheld on 
account of his Majesty’s ill health till 16th Hovembei', 

The Duke It has been commonly supposed and frequently stated that 
the Duke of Wellington was converted on the Roman Catholic 
Catholic question by the apprehension of a rebellion in Ireland. It is 
emancipa- ^ grievous injustice to associate his action with 

any such motive. He entertained, it is true, a passionate 
horror of civil war, but no man was less likely to alter his 
course under terrorism. His true motive was briefly expressed 
in a letter to Lord Camden written on 31st March, 1829, the 
day the Emancipation Bill came before the House of Lords, 
one of many written in answer to objections raised to the 
* Civil Despatches^ v. 565. 
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charige of policy. Lord Camden had written to tell the Duke Ann. 1828, 
that Lord Chatham considered the time unfavourable for 
dealing with the question. 

I don’t know whether this letter will answer Lord Chatham’s 
objection as to the time. The truth is there was no time to he 
lost. Matters were getting worse every day. I don’t think they 
were tending directly to rebellion. The leading agitators were 
too well aware of the relative strength of the parties, and of 
their own peril, to venture upon that extremity. But the state 
of society was becoming worse daily, and we should very soon 
have had the resident Protestants crying out for a settlement.” * 

Another misconception of the true course of events is that j 

under which warm admirers of the Duke attribute his changed ^ 

attitude on emancipation to the timid counsels of Peel. 

Certainly Peel was not so bold as the Duke on this question, | 

not in that he was more disposed than he to yield to the I 

Eoman Catholics, but because he hesitated to go so far. He I 

had much rather have resigned his office than undertaken | 

concession ; it was fidelity to and confidence in his chief that I 

induced him to face the task ; having faced it, his influence ! 

on the Duke’s scheme was to diminish its scope and to shear I 

from it some of its most valuable safeguards. The Duke t 

was prepared to subsidise the Irish priesthood to the extent S 

of £300,000 a year; Peel could not approve of setting up | 

a dual Church establishment in Ireland. In other respects | 

the draft was modified to reconcile it to Peel’s assent, and ^ 

the measure submitted to Parliament was far less thorough | 

and effective than the Duke, if single-handed, would have 
made it. 

Eeflection during his retmement at Cheltenham confiimed 
the Duke in his judgment that the position of a Cabinet, 
divided on what had become the chief question in domestic i 

politics, was no longer tenable. Hone knew better than he 1 

* Civil Despatches, v. 561. j 
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JEr. 59. tlie hazards of retreat in the presence of an enemy ; almost 
more hazardous was a change of front. Yet the front must 
be changed before the next general election, else the Eoman 
Catholic forces would be strengthened so as to cany aU his 
defences. Steadily, silently, the Duke came to the con- 
clusion that the King must be brought to brook concession. 
Did this imply any sacrifice of principle on the Duke’s part ? 
The answer must be — Xone. It has been shown that his 
private opinion had long been far from hostile to concession ; 
practically it was identical with that of William Pitt, although 
he did not feel so strongly about it as to allow, as Mr. Pitt 
did, the King’s opposition to concession to drive him out of 
office. P>etter, as we judge him now, had he done so ; better 
for bis reputation for consistency; better for Ms standing 
W'ith anti-Oatholic Tories who reposed their entire trust in 
him, and were filled wfith rage and dismay at his desertion of 
the post. 

Having made up his mind that the position must be 
abandoned, the Duke set to work with Lyndhurst and Peel 
to arrange the order of retreat. But he allowed no suspicion 
of what was coming to leak out : just as when compelled to 
fall back from Quatre-Bras he concealed Ms movement to 
the last moment, so up to the close of 1828 all the indications 
pointed to defending what Peel and he had come to the 
conclusion was indefensible. Curtis, the Eoman Catholic 
bishop of Armagh, for whom the Duke had conceived an 
esteem, fully reciprocated, in the far-off days of Salamanca, 
wrote earnestly and reasonably, urging that the question 
might be taken up and dealt with ; * the Duke replied that 
he was indeed sincerely anxious to witness a settlement, but 
that party had become mixed up with the matter to such 
an extent that he saw no prospect of one.t The troops in 
Ireland were remforced and more guns sent over there; 
Lord Anglesey, who had shown some indiscreet encourage- 
ment towards members of the Catholic Association, was 

f Ibid., S26. 
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deprived of office, and the Lord Lieutenancy was conferred Ank 1829, 
on the Duke of ISTorthumherland, who, having always voted 
against the Eoman Catholic claims, was not suspected of 
entertaining the really enlightened views he expressed to 
the Duke of Wellington on accepting the office,^ AH the 
symptoms on the surface indicated an inflexible policy of 
repression ; yet all the time, as often as the Ehng’s health 
allowed of his attending to business, the Duke pressed on 
him, by letter and interview, the necessity for giving up the 
policy of oion possmmcs. He wrung from his Majesty a 
reluctant consent to lay his scheme of relief before the 
Bishops ; they proved as hostile as the King himself to 
a settlement, or any attempt thereat. 

The month of January arrived, and apparently no progress 
had been made. The Duke was fighting almost single- 
handed, for he had lost his Canningite colleagues in the 
Cabinet— the great advocates of concession; Anglesey had 
been recalled from Ireland, and Peel only held office pro- 
visionally. Still the Duke worked incessantly with the 
King. 

‘‘I make it a rule,” he told Charles Greville, ‘‘never to 
interrupt him, and when by turning the conversation he tries to 
get rid of a subject in the way of business that he does not like, 

I let him talk himself out, and then quietly put before him the 
matter in question, so that he cannot escape from it,” 

At last Peel put his shoulder to the wheel, 

“Being convinced that the Catholic question must be settled 
and without delay : being resolved that no act of mine should 
obstruct or retard its settlement ; impressed with the strongest 
feelings of attachment to the Duke of Wellington, of admira- 
tion of his upright conduct and intentions as Prime Minister, 
of deep interest in the success of an undertaking on which he 
had entered from the purest motives and from the highest sense 
of public duty; I determined not to insist on retirement from 
* Civil EespatcheSf v, 453. 
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office, btit to make to the Duke tlia voluntary offer of that official 
co-operation which he scrnpied, from the influence of kind and 
considerate feelings, to require from me ” 

Parliament was to meet on 6tli February; on 12 th Januaay 
Mr. Peel drew up a memorandum to the King, strongly 
setting forth the reasons which had convinced him that the 
time had come when the barrier should he removed which 
prevented the Cabinet from considering the Catholic question.f 
The poor King’s last support had broken down ; Peel — 
“Orange” Peel as the staunchness of his Protestant con- 
victions had caused liim to be named — had deserted the 
cause ; the Duke of Cumberland, lucidly for the piiblic peace, 
was abroad ; his Majesty had no one but the Bishops to help 
him against his masterful servants — even among the Bishops, 
Winchester was found advocating concession, J and the King 
succumbed. On 1st February he signed the draft of the 
Speech from the Throne, in which, after asking Parliament 
for additional powers for the repression of disorder in Ireland,, 
he was made to say — - 

* His Majesty recommends • . . that you should take into your 
deliberate consideration the whole condition of Ireland, and that 
you should review the laws which impose disabilities on his 
Majesty’s Boman Catholic subjects.” 

The bitterness of surrender was mitigated only by the 
mention of concurrent measures to disfranchise the Irish 
forty-shilling freeholder, and to regulate the assumption of 
ecclesiastical titles by Boman Catholics. 

This must be regarded as the greatest of Wellington’s acts 
as a Minister. other man in England could have turned 
King George from the one principle to which he clung with 
all the intensity of Ms nature — from the one conviction he 
held from conscientious scruples. Well might Charles 

* Peel LetterSy i|, 79. f Civil Despatches^ v. 436-440. % Ibid., 324. 
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Greville pronoimce that the Du^ was in a higher position Am 1829. 
than any subject had touched in modern times. 

“ He treats the Eang as an equal, and the Eang stands entirely 
in awe of him. . . . Whatever he may be, he is at this moment one 
of the most powerful Ministers this country has ever seen. The 
greatest Ministers have been compelled to bow to the Eang, or 
the aristocracy, or the Commons, but he commands them all.*’ 

It needed all the strength of this ascendency to stand the 
storm which arose on the announcement of the Government 
programme. The Tories were furious at what they denounced 
as their betrayal; all over the country the stout Protestant 
feeling was in arms. Peel pressed the Irish Coercion Bill 
through all its stages, the Opposition assenting on the faith 
of the Belief Bill which was to follow, and then gave his 
constituents an opportunity of pronouncing on his conduct 
by vacating his seat for Oxford. He was defeated at the PeeFs 
poll by 755 votes to 609, and was driven to seek refuge 
the small rotten borough of Westbury, where he escaped 
another reverse only because his Protestant opponent came 
late upon the field. The Duke of Beaufort and Lord West- 
morland both evinced their disapproval of the new departure 
by declining the office of Lord Privy Seal ; Sir Charles 
Wetherell, the Attorney-General, refused to draft the bill, 


or to be any party to legislation of which his conscience 
disapproved, but was permitted, for the nonce, to retain office. 

In the middle of February the Duke of Cumberland re- 
turned to England. Wellington, foreseeing unmixed mischief 
from his presence at the King’s ear, had earnestly counselled 
him to stay away. “Your Eoyal Highness has been already 
so much mixed up in discussions on the Eoman Catholic 


question that you cannot avoid interfering.’' 


The remon- * 


strance was in vain, and, personal difference arising, all 
intercourse shortly ceased between the King’s brother and 
the Prime Minister. 

* Civil Respaichest v. 483. 
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Mt. 59, On 3rd March. Peel gave notice that on the 8th he would 
make known what the Giovernment proposed in regard to the 
danse in the King’s Speech referring to the removal of dis- 
abilities. Next morning his Majesty sent for the Dnke, 
Lord Lyndhnrst, and Mr. Peel to Windsor, and desired an 
explanation of the proposed measni'e. The Dnke of Cum- 
berland had been diligent with his Majesty, had persuaded 
him that the Tories were strong enough to form a Protestant 
administration by themselves, and that nothing ought to 
induce him to violate his coronation oath hy consenting to 
concessions to Eoman Catholics. The interdew between 
King George and his Ministers was a most distressing one. 
Peel, being in charge of the bill, i3roceeded to explain it to 
the King, w-ho interrupted him by constant digressions upon 
irrelevant subjects, and -was as often brought back to the 
The King point by the Duke. When they arrived at the clauses 
his nund repeal the transubstantiation test and to modify 

the oath of supremacy, the King, loudly protesting that he 
had been misled and deceived,"^ refused to give the Eoyal 
assent to such a measure, and asked Peel how he intended to 
act in the House of Commons under such circumstances. 
Peel replied that he should announce on the morrow his 
regret that it had been taken out of his power to bring forward 
the promised Eelief Bill in his official capacity, as he had no 
longer the honour of being his Majesty’s Minister. The Duke 
and Lord Lyndhurst likewise made their resignations, and 
the King closed the interview, which had lasted five hours 
and a half, by dismissing his Ministers with a kiss on each 
cheek. 

The Prime Minister, the Lord Chancellor, and the Home 
Secretary then returned to London out of office. That night 
there was a Cabinet dinner at Lord Bathurst’s, where, of 
course, the situation was closely discussed. All concluded 
that the Government was out, except the Duke. 

Don’t be afraid,” said he; ''before to-morrow mornmg 
Sammy MSS. 
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depend upon it I shall hear from the King again/’* The Aistn. 1829. 
words were scarcely spoken before the Duke was summoned Theiong 
home to receive a letter from the King. withdraws 

^ nis assent, 

“ Windsor Castle, Wednesday evening, 

8 o’clock, 4th March, 1829. 

“ My dear Priekd, — ^A s I find the country would be left with- 
out an administration, I have'decided to yield my opinion to that 
which is considered by the Cabinet to be for the immediate 
interests of the country. Under these circumstances you have 
my consent to proceed as you propose with the measure. God 
knows what pain it costs me to write these words. 

'‘G. E.” 

The JDuhe of Wellington to the King. 

“ London, 4th March, 1829, at midnight. 

** I have just received your Majesty’s most gracious letter of 
8 p.m., and I assure your Majesty that I sincerely lament the 
necessity which exists for urging your Majesty to sanction 
measures the adoption of which appears to occasion your Majesty so 
much pain. Mr. Peel will proceed with the Bills to-morrow, in the 
full confidence and with the full understanding that your Majesty’s 
servants have your sanction and support, and that your Majesty 
will go through with us. I entreat your Majesty to give your 
gracious approbation to my letter of the 2nd instant, containing 
the Minute of Cabinet ; or to inform me if my understanding of 
your Majesty’s letter of this afternoon is not correct. Which is 
humbly submitted, etc. 

«« Wellixgtox.” 

The King to the Diilze of Wellington. 

Windsor Castle, Thursday morning, quarter-past 7, 

from my bed, 5th March, 1829. 

“ My dear Priend, — I am awakened by the messenger with 
your letter, and as I know that you are much pressed for time, 

I send him off again immediately. You have put the right con- 
struction upon the meaning of my letter of last evening ; but, at the 

* Salisbury MSS. 
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same lime, I camaot disgiiise from you that my feelings of distress 
in eonseqtieiice are such as I do scarcely know how to support 
myself under them. 


The Emancipation Bill went forward with the hearty 
support of the Opposition. Brougham agreed to the con- 
current disfranchisement of the forty-shilling freeholder, '' as 
the price, as the high price, as the all but extravagant price, 
of this inestimable good. That price, to obtain that good, 
he, for one, would most willingly pay.'' The first reading 
was carried by 348 votes to 160, the minority consisting of 
the irreconcilable Tories. Among them were two members 
of the Government, the Attorney-General and Lord Lowther. 
The latter was the son of Lord Lonsdale— the '' caW -nine- 
tails," so named because lie returned nine members to Par- 
liament, obedient to himself. The Prime Minister, equally 
unwilling to forfeit irrevocably Lord Lonsdale's support, and 
to bring about by-elections at sucli a critical time, allowed 
his recalcitrant subordinates to retain office ; but on the 
second reading Sir Charles Wetherell made such a violent 
attack upon his colleagues that a few days later the Duke 
dismissed him from office.^ Greville gives currency to the 
report that Wetherell was drunk when he made this speech. 
''When he speaks, he unbuttons his braces, and in his 
vehement action his breeches fall down and his waistcoat 
runs up, so that there is a great interregnum." The Speaker 
observed afterwards that Wetherell’s only lucid interval was 
between his waistcoat and breeches. 

In the Commons, however, despute Wetherell's escapade 
and the stiffness of the Old Tories, the Emancipation Bill 
was in the house of its friends ; the real ordeal awaited it in 
the other Chamber. Macaulay, discussing its prosj)ects there 
with Lord Clarendon, speculated how the Duke would explain 
his altered opinions and justify the bill. “ Oh, that will be 
simple enough/' replied Clarendon.. " He'll say, ' My lords 1 
* Civil JDespatehes^ v. 547. 
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Attention! Eight about facel Quick march!' and the Ann. 1829 . 
thing will be done/' 

My lords, as the event proved, obeyed the command with 
surprising alacrity, but not before an unpleasant incident 
took place, characteristic of the times. On 14th March a The Duke’s 
letter appeared in the Standard newspaper signed 
chilsea and IsTottingham," referring to the King’s College of chilsea. 
London, an institution which he and other supporters of the 
Church of England had founded in 1828 in the intention of 
establishing an educational counterpoise to the freethinking 
and radical influence of the London University. 

“I was one of those who at first thought the proposed plan 
might be practicable, and prove an antidote to the principles of 
the London University. I was not, however, very sanguine in 
my expectations, seeing many difficulties likely to arise in the 
execution of the suggested arrangement, and I confess that I felt 
rather doubtful of the sincerity of the motives of some of the 
prime movers in this undertaking, when I considered that the 
noble Duke at the head of his Majesty’s Government had been 
induced on this occasion to assume a new character, and to step 
forward as the public advocate of religion and morality. Late 
political events have convinced me that the whole transaction 
was intended as a blind to the Protestant and High Church party ; 
that the noble Duke, who had for some time previous to the 
period determined upon breaking in upon the Constitution of 
1688, might the more effectually, under the cloak of some outward 
show of zeal for the Protestant religion, carry on his insidious 
designs for the infringement of our liberties, and the introduction 
of Popery in every department of the State.” 

The Duke's attention having been called to this letter, the 
following correspondence ensued 

The Duhe of Wellington to the Earl of Winchikea, 

London, 16tli March, 1829. 

“My Lord,— I have just perused in the Standard news- 
paper of this day, a letter addressed to Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
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5$. Esq., dated Eastwell Park, March 1 4th, 1829,. signed' Win(^tUsm 
and Noiiingham; and I shall be very mneh obliged to yonr Lord- 
ship if you will let me know whether that letter was written by 
you and published by your authority. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

. 'W■EmNGroH.’^ ' 

The Earl of WhicliiJsea to ilie Duke of'WelUngton. 

‘‘ Eastwell Park, Ashford, 18th March, 1829* 

** My Loed, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your Grace’s letter of the 16th instant, and I beg to inform you 
that the letter addressed to H. N. Coleridge, Esq., was inserted 
in the Standard by my authority. As I had publicly given 
my approbation and sanction to the establishment of King’s 
College, London, last year, by becoming a subscriber to it, I 
thought it incumbent upon me in withdrawing my name, also 
publicly to state my reasons for so doing. 

“ I have the honour to be, etc., 

‘‘ WiNCHILSEA AND NOTTINGHAM.” 

The Diike of Wellington to the Earl of Winchilsea, 

“• Loudon, 19th March, 1829. 

“My Loed, — I have had the honour of receiving your Lord- 
ship’s letter of the 18th instant. Your Lordship is certainly the 
best judge of the mode to be adopted in withdrawing your name 
from the list of the subscribers to King’s College. In doing so, 
however, it does not appear necessary to impute to me, in no 
measured terms, disgraceful and criminal motives for my conduct 
in the part which I took in the establishment of the college. 
No man has a right, whether in public or private, by speech, in 
writing, or in print, to insult another by attributing to him 
motives for his conduct, public or private, which disgrace or 
criininate him. If a gentleman commits such an act indiscreetly 
in the heat of debate, or in a moment of party violence, he is 
always ready to make reparation to hiTn whom he may thus have 
injured. I am convinced your Lordship will, upon reflection, be 
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anxious to relieve yourself from the pain of having thus insulted Am 182^. 
a man who never injured or offended you. 

I have the honour to be, etc., 

Wellingtoh.^^ 

The last letter was carried by Sir Henry Hardinge to Lord 
Winchilsea, with instructions to demand an apology. This 
Lord Winchdlsea declined, though he offered to express regret 
for having mistaken the Dul?:e’s motives, j)rovided the Duke 
would declare that when he presided at the meeting for the 
establishment of King’s College, he had not in contemplation 
a measure of Eoman Catholic relief. He appointed Lord 
Falmouth to conduct further communications with Sir Henry 
Hardinge acting for the Duke. The Duke, however, wrote 
once more to Lord Winchilsea. 

London, 20 March, 1829, OJ p.rn. 

“My Lord, — Sir Henry Hardinge has communicated to me 
a memorandum signed by your Lordship, dated 1 p.m., and a note 
from Lord Falmouth dated 3 p.m. 

“Since the insult, unprovoked on my part, and not denied by 
your Lordship, I have done everything in my power to induce 
your Lordship to make me reparation ; — but in vain. Instead of 
apologising for your own conduct, your Lordship has called upon 
me to explain mine. The question for me now to decide is this. 

Is a gentleman who happens to be the King’s Minister to submit to 
be insulted by any gentleman who thinks proper to attribute to 
him disgraceful or criminal motives as an individual ? I cannot 
doubt of the decision which I ought to make on this question. 

Your Lordship is alone responsible for the consequences. 

“ I now call upon your Lordship to give me that satisfaction 
for your conduct which a gentleman has a right to require, and 
which a gentleman never refuses to give. 

“ I have the honour, etc., 

“Wellington.” 

A meeting having been arranged to take place the follow- 
ing morning in Battersea Fields,* Hardinge desired Dr. 

*** Not at Wimbledon, as Charles drevUle has it, vol. i. p. 192. 
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Mt, 59, Huiue to be in attendance. The good man only knew that it 
was un aftliii* of honour between genlleinen. In the interest- 
ing report of the circumstances winch he drew up for the 
Duchess of Wellington, he has given an amusing description 
of his dismay when the Duke himself rude up with Hardinge, 

“Well, doctor/’ said the Duke, laughing, “I dare say you 
little expected it was I who wanted you to be here.” 

Indeed, my lord,” replied the doctor, in great agitation, 
certainly are the last person I should have expected 

hero.” 

“ Ah, perhaps so,” returned the I'liike; “Init it was impos- 
sible to avoid it ; you will see by-and-l^y that I had no 
alternative, and could not have done otherwise.” 

The Duke, strange to say, liad no duelling pistols; still 
more vStrangely, it was the doctor wlio prcHliiced a pair for his 
use, and afterwards loaded them, Hardinge having lost an 
arm at the battle of Ligny. Lords Wincliilsea and Falmouth 
iirrived late ; their coitchman having driven them to Putney 
Bridge instead of Battersea Bridge. 

The five gentlemen walked across the first field to the 
fence on the other side, where, perceiving some people at 
work, they crossed a ditch into a second field. 

“ Now then, Hardinge,” said the Duke, as soon as his 
opponent was on the ground, “ look sharp and step out the 
ground. I have no time to waste. Damn it ! ” he continued, 
“ don’t stick him up so near the ditch. If I hit him he will 
tumble in.” * 

The gentlemen having taken their places, Hardinge ad- 
vancedhalfway between them, and summoned Lord Winchilsea 
and Lord Falmouth to listen to his protest against pushing 
matters any further, and a discussion ensued which certainly 
seems inconsistent with the traditional punctilio observed 
on such occasions. Hardinge represented the Duke of 

* Not in Dr. Hume’s narrative, though he mentions the ditch, hut told by 
him to the late Admiral Sir Gr. Seymour. The exact spot is supposed to have 
been in the hollow now filled by the Ladies’ Fond. 
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Wellington, who was the challenger, and surely remonstrance Ann. 1829. 
at this stage on his part was not a little anomalous. However, 
it led to nothing; and Sir Henry, pointing to some people 
who had collected at the end of the field and were viewing 
the proceedings with curiosity, said, "‘We had better take our 
ground. The sooner this affair is over the better/' 

The seconds then stejoped back : Lord Falmouth asked Sir 
Henry to give the signal, who, after a few seconds, called out. 

Gentlemen, are you ready— Fire I" , 

The Duke levelled his pistol at once, but seeing that Lord 
Winchilsea did not move, seemed to hesitate for a moment, 
and then purposely fired wide of him.* Lord Winchilsea, 
smiling, then raised his arm and fired in the air. The Duke 
stood on his ground, but Lord Winchilsea and Lord Falmouth 
came towards Hardinge, and Falmouth said that his principal, 
having received the Duke's fire, was now in a position to 
make the reparation required. He then took a paper from 
his pocket and began reading it. The Duke, having drawn 
nearer, exclaimed in a low voice, “This won’t do; it’s no 
apology." Sir Henry then took the paper, walked aside with 
the Duke, and returned presently, saying, “My Lord Fal- 
mouth, it is needless to prolong this discussion. Unless the 
word apology is inserted, we must resume our ground." 

Further consultation took place, which ended in Lord Falmouth 
inserting in pencil the words "" in apology" in the expression 
of regret already tendered, which was accepted as satisfactory, 
and the gentlemen exchanged formal salutes. Lord Falmouth, 
who had been in much agitation throughout the affair, then 
began to give to the Duke an explanation of his conduct, 
saying that he had always told Lord Winchilsea he was com- 
pletely in the wrong. 

“My Lord Falmouth," said the Duke, interrupting him, 

* Rnalmont, iii. 361. It ought to be recorded that Lord Winchilsea had 
written to Lord Falmouth overnight to say that it was his determination not to . 
fire at the Duke, and that after the first fire he should offer the expression of 
regret which he would then be ready to make (Civil Desj^atohes, v. 539, note). 
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JEt. 50. ** I have EOtMng to ■ do with • these matters/’ , ^Theu, touching 
the hrim'-of ^his hat with two fingers, 'he'' added/' ''Good 
morning, my Lord Winchilsea; good morning, my Lord 
Falmouth/’ moimted Ms horse, and rode off "with Sir Henry 
Hardinge, leaving Dr, Hume to xiack np the pistols. 

The Dukes The affair was over with less mischief than might have 

ensued, a cnrions interlude in the hnrricane of wordy war 
himself. wilich the country was torn; but no notice of it, 

however hrie|, would be complete without mention of the 
justification wMch the Duke offered to persons who took him 
to task for Ms conduct in it. A long lectui*e from Jeremy 
Bentliani, beginning " Ill-advised lilan I ’’ and calling on him 
to stand up in Ms i3lace in the House of Lords, confess his 
error, declare his repentance and his resolve never under any 
provocation again to give or receive a challenge, is simply 
minuted Gompliments. The Duke has received liis letter.” 
But in reply to a remonstrance from the Duke of Buckingham 
he entered into Ml explanation. 

^ Lontlou, 21st Aprih 

“Mv DEAR Duke, — I am very much obliged to you for your 
letter of the 6th, which I received this morning. The truth is 
that the duel with Lord Winehilsea was as much part of the 
Homan Catholic question, and it was as necessary to undertake 
it and carry it to the extremity to which I did carry it, as it was 
to do everytMng else which I did do to attain the object which 
I had in view. I was living for some time m an atmosphere of 
calumny. I could do nothing that was nob misrepresented as 
having some base purpose in view. If my physician called upon 
me, it was for treasonable purposes. If I said a word, whether 
in Parliament or elsewhere, it was misrepresented for the purpose 
of fixing upon me some gross delusion or falsehood. Even my 
conversations with the Eing were repeated, misrepresented, and 
commented upon ; and all for the purpose of shaking the credit 
which the public were inclined to give to what I said. The courts 
of justice were shut, and not to open till May. I knew that the 
Bill must pass or be lost before the loth of April. In this state 
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of things Lord Winchilsea published Ms furious letter. I imme- An!J. 1829 . 
diately perceived the advantage it gave mej and I determined 
to act upon it in such a tone as would certainly put me in the 
right. ISTot only was I successful in the execution of my project, 
but the project itself produced the effect which I looked for and 
intended that it should produce. The atmosphere of calumny 
in which I had been for some time living cleared away. The 
system of calumny was discontinued. Men were ashamed of 
repeating what had been told to them; and I have reason to 
believe, moreover, that intentions not short of criminal were 
given up in consequence of remonstrances from some of the most 
prudent of the party, who came forward in consequence of the 
duel. I am afraid that the event itself shocked many good men. 

But I am certain that the public interests at the moment required 
that I should do what I did. Everything is now quiet ; and in 
Ireland we have full reason to be satisfied. We must, however, 
lose no time in doing everything else that is possible to promote 
the prosperity of that country.” * 

The Belief Bill came before the Lords on 31st March. The Relief 
The most practised politicians could form no estimate of its^ordT^^^ 
prospects. The Princes were divided; the Bishops were 
divided; the King made no secret of his hopes that the 
measure would be thrown out, and he was bombarded by 
innumerable petitions from Protestants in the country. 

The speech of the Duke of Clarence, the heir presumptive 
to the throne, had been strongly in favour of the bill, and the 
Duke of Cumberland told the Eling that it was believed out- 
side to represent his Majesty's real feelings. This made the 
Kong very angry; in private audiences, to wMch he admitted 
the. heads of the Protestant party, he constantly represented 
himself as having been misled and forced into measures 
for relief of the Catholics, and he even went so far as to 
write a letter to that effect to Lord Eldon, with a request 
that it should not be published till after his (the King's) 
death.f 

* Civil Despatches, v, 585. 
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I had :kiiown in January,, 1828,” wrote the .Bake': a few ' 
months later to Sir W. Knighton, “one tithe of what I do now 
and of what I discovered in one month after I was in office, I 
should never have been the King*s Minister, and should have 
avoided loads of misery I However, I trust that Bod Almighty 
will soon determine that I have been sufficiently punished for 
my sins, and will relieve me from the unhappy lot which has 
befallen me. I believe there never was a man suffered so much ; 
and for so little purpose.” * 

The King told the Duke that he might have his way so far 
as passing the Emancipation Bill through Parliament, but 
that the Ptoyal Assent would be withheld. This the Duke 
plainly told the King would be a dishonourable proceeding, 
both to Ministers and to the Opposition, seeing that the 
Coercion Bill had lieen allowed to pass only on the faith of 
the Emancipation Bill to follow. The King had no alterna- 
tive but to fulfil his pledge or to find new Ministers, which, 
as even the Duke of Cumberland admitted, “ could not be 
done in a few hours.” f 

The The Emancipation Bill came before the Lords for second 

reading on 2nd April; the division took place after three 

the Lords, days’ debate, in which Lord Eldon and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury led the opposition. The result justified Lord 
Clarendon’s estimate of their lordships’ discipline : the second 
reading was carried by a majority of 105 — 217 votes to 112. 
Out of twenty-nine Bishops voting, ten supported the bill. 
On 10th April the bill passed the third reading in the Lords ; 
it was taken down to Windsor on the 11th, returned on the 13th 
with the Eoyal Assent; Parliament adjourned for the Easter 
holidays on the 16th, reassembled on the 28th, on which day, 
for the first time since the Eevolution, Homan Catholic peers 
took the oaths and their seats in the House of Lords. 


Civil Despatchet, vi. 294. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 

The Eve op Refoem. 


1830 - 1831 . 


March 20, 1830. Defeat of the 
Government on 
the Estimates. 

April 5 Defeat of the 

Government on 
the Jews Belief 
Bill. 

June 26 Death of George lY. 

The Duke desires to 
retire. 

Wniiam IV. keeps 
the old Ministry. 

General election. 

November 1 . . Overtures from the 
Whigs and Can- 
ningites, 

„ 2 . . The Duke puts down 

his foot on Eeform. 


November 15 . . Defeat of the 
Government and 
resignation of 

Ministers. 

„ 20 . . Lord Grey forms a 

Ministry. 

March 21, 1831. The first Eeform 
BiU. 

April 19 .... Defeat of the 

Government. 

Dissolution of Parlia- 
ment. 

„ 25 ... . Death of the Duchess 

of Wellington. 

„ 27 ... . The windows of 

Apsley House 
broken by the 

Eeform mob. 


P ERSONALLY, as well as politically, the Duke had to 
pay a heavy penalty for deaKng with the Roman 
Catholic claims. Some of his oldest associates and political 
supporters ranged themselves against him ; his Government TheDuke’s 
was carried on by means of the precarious support of the 
Whigs ; the solid earth seemed to have failed beneath the Bmancipa- 
feet of the Old Tories when their champions, Wellington and 
Peel, turned aside from the course they had steered for so 
many years. Regarding these men merely as supporters, the 
Duke may be supposed to have endured the parting without 
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jet. 60 . <ixeat pain. It was the cost reckoned in advance of carrying 
un the King’s Government in the only possible way. “The 
party ! ” exclaimed he to Lady Salisbui'y when, on a later 
occasion, she expressed apprehension of a split in the party, 

“ the party ! "V^iat is the meaning of a party if they don’t 
follow their leaders ? Damn ’em ! let ’em go ! ” * 

In respect, however, to some old comrades and personal 
friends his feelings must have been acute, though it was 
never his way to allow them outward expression. Lord 
Anglesey, for instance, who, as Lord Uxbridge, had handled 
the cavahy at Waterloo so ably, so gallantly, and with 
such splendid effect, complained bitterly of his treatment. He 
had been removed from the Lord Lieutenancy of Heland for 
undue encouragement to the Eoman Catholic agitation ; fifteen 
days later the Government produced a measui’e conceding 
the very object of that agitation. One cannot but sympathise 
with his indignation; yet the Duke could not overlook 
Anglesey’s breach of duty in not adnoinistering the law as it 
•stood, instead of anticipating the proximate change therein. 
'Ihe Duke cared nothing for popularity ; he knew well that if 
he had resisted the Eoman Catholic claims, to quote his own 
words, “ he might have made himself the most popular 
Minister that ever presided over the councils of a sovereign.” 
But genuinely as he despised the incense of the masses, he 
was penetrated with a sense of duty in governing them justly 
and temperately, and, having made up his mind that con- 
cession -was just and for the advantage of the people, he 
neither shrank from the cost nor complained at having to 
pay it. 

There was little at first to recompense Ministers for the 
effort and sacrifice involved in the emancipation of Eoman 
Catholics. In Ireland the effect of conciliation was neutralised 
by the discontent arising out of severe agricultural depression ; 
it was shorn of its grace by the refusal of the House of 
Commons, on technical grounds, to aEow O’Connell to take 
* Salisbury MS8*^ 1838 . 
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h-is seat for Clare ; ^ tlie small freeliolders were sore at being Ank. 1830 . 
disfranchised, the Protestants at being robbed of their 
supremacy. The practice of absenteeism became more general. 

From his earliest acquaintance with Irish politics Wellington 
had never ceased to deplore the effects of this evil; as head 
of the Government he was watchful in his endeavours to 
stem it. 

The Buhe of Wellington to the Duhe of Northumberland, 

“April, 1830. 

“ . . . If we cannot enforce residence in Ireland we must at 
least endeavour to encourage it, and this can be done only by 
prevailing upon the Eang to adhere to the rule of granting Irish 
offices, honours and distinctions only to those resident in that 
country. I have invariably adhered to this rule.” f . . . 

“7tli July. 

“I confess that the annually recurring starvation in Ireland 
for a period differing, according to the goodness or badness of 
the season, from one week to three months, gives me more un- 
easiness than any other evil existing in the United Kingdom. . . . 

It occurs every year for that period of time that elapses between 
the final consumption of one yeaFs crop of potatoes, and the 
coming of the crop of the following year, and it is long or short 
according as the previous season has been bad or good. Now, 
when this misfortune occurs, there is no relief or mitigation, 
excepting a recourse to publick money. The proprietors of the 
country, those who ought to think for the people, to foresee this 
misfortune, and to provide beforehand a remedy for it, are 
amusing themselves in the clubs in London, in Cheltenham, or 
Bath, or on the Continent, and the Government are made 
responsible for the evil, and they must find the remedy for it 
where they can— anywhere excepting in the pockets of the Irish 
gentlemen. Then, if they give publick money to provide a 
remedy for this distress, it is applied to all purposes excepting 

* Belief under the Act was limited to those Eoman Catholic members who 
should be returned after it had become law. 

t ApsUy Mouse MSS, 
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JEt:. 60 . the one for which it is given ; and most particularly to that one, 

— “ viz. the payment of the arrears of an exorbitant rent. . . . You 
may rely upon it that you have judged correctly in refraining 
from giving the publick money to relieve the existing distress. 
The Irish gentlemen of all ranks must he made to feel, or we 
shall never have a permanent remedy.” * 

In Great Britain, also, distress prevailed in many indus- 
tries: at Eochdale, Manchester, Bethnal Green, and else- 
where there were formidable riots, and in agricultural 
districts wages sank to starvation level and poor rates were 
mounting to an alarming extent. Country gentlemen 
instinctively relied on the Tories to help them, for the 

Government was still Tory in name : their expectation was 

dashed when Parhament met on 4th February, 1830, by the 
cold comfort contained in the Speech which Ministers prepared 

for the King. 

“It would be most gratifying to the paternal feelings of his 
Majesty to be enabled to propose measures calculated to relieve 
the dfficulties of any portion of his subjects, and at the same 
time compatible with the general and permanent interests of his 
people. It is from a deep solicitude for these interests that his 
Majesty is impressed with the necessity of acting with extreme 
caution in reference to this important subject. His Majesty 
feels assured that you will concur with him in assigning due 
weight to the effect of unfavourable seasons, and to the operation 
of other causes which are beyond the reach of legislative control 
or remedy.” 

The resentment stirred by this chilly philosophical lecture 
took an unusual form. Fifteen yeai'S had passed since any 
amendment had been moved in Parliament upon the Speech 
from the Throne. In the Lords Lord Stanhope, in the Commons 
Mr. Knatchbull, Tory member for Kent, now moved amend- 
ments. The first was easily resisted by the help of the 
Whig peers ; but the second was nearly fatal to the Duke’s 
* Qiml Despatches, vii. 111. 
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administration. The Government Whips had made up their Ann. isso. 
books for defeat, which was only averted by the sudden and 
unexpected accession of Lord Howick, son of Lord Grey, who, 
chiefly out of dislike of Brougham, carried with him Hume 
and the Eadicals into the Ministerial lobby. Matters mended 
for a while after this escape, but the session was marked by 
the rise of a formidable financial critic in the person of Sir 
James Graham, who, an industrious student of Adam Smith’s 
writings and an able exponent of economical principles, 
induced the Government to undertake a revision of salaries, 
establishments, and pensions with the object of retrenchment 
in expenditure. The result was that although the national 
defences were already, in the Duke of Wellington’s opinion,^ 
in a dangerously weakened condition, half a million was pared 
off the army estimates, and another half million off the 
estimates for the navy, ordnance, and miscellaneous service. 

The Government, however, in proposing to abolish some 
sinecures, thought it incumbent on them to provide pensions 
for those thiewn out of office. Lord Bathurst drew a salary 
of nearly £4,000 a year as Teller of the Exchequer ; Lord First de- 
Melville one of nearly £3,000 a year as Keeper of the Privy 
Seal in Scotland. Neither office entailed any work, nor was 
it proposed to abolish either of them, yet when it was decided 
to abolish the office of Commissioner of the Navy, held by 
Lord Melville’s son, and that of Commissioner of the Victual- 
ling Depai’tment, held by Lord Bathurst’s son, the Treasury 
proposed that they should receive respectively pensions of 
£500 and £400 a year for life. Each official had only held 
his appointment for less than four years. This was too strong 
for the stomach even of an unreformed Parliament, and the 
votes were refused, against the Government, by a majority 
of sixteen. 

The next defeat sustained by the Government, in resisting Second 
the introduction of a bill to admit Jews to Parliament, 

* See his long and elaborate memorandum to Lord G-oderich. in 1827 (OtvU 
Despatches i iv. 106). 
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jEt. 60 . revealed to Wellington yet more clearly tlie disaffection of 
Ms old supporters. Peel was away at Drayton, attending Ms 
father’s death-bed. 

The Duhe of Wellington to the Bight Son. Bohert Peel. 

“ London, 6tli April, 1830. 

‘‘Gonlburn -will Lave written you an account of the disaster 
last night. It came upon me quite unexpected. As far as I 
could form a judgment from what I heard from others, as well 
as from what about sixty members of Parliament who dined with 
me on Saturday and Sunday said, I was inclined to think that 
we could not have carried the measure if we had wished it. It 
appears, however, not only that there are many of our friends in 
favour of it, but that, as usual, many, pretending that they did 
not like to oppose a measure for which they should afterwards be 
called upon to vote, etc., stayed away.’’ ^ 

The Ministry remained in office partly by grace of the 
Opposition and partly because of its disorganisation. When 
Tierney, the nominal leader of the Whigs in the House of 
Commons, died in January, 1830, the party, distrusting the 
more brilliant Brougham, chose Lord Althorpe to act at their 
head, who set to work in businesslike fashion to organise his 
forces. The state of the King's health, however, had the 
effect of protecting Ministers from a systematic attack. 
TheBttke’s The Duke of Wellington had obtained a great ascendency 
with over George IV,, who was by no means deficient in natural 
George IV. ability, though it was obscured and rendered capricious by 
his irregular habits of life. He could not fail to value the 
sterling q[ualities and unvarying sincerity of Ms servant. 
During the negociations for Canning's return to the Cabinet 
in 1822, in which the Duke took the foremost part, the King 
wrote to Lord Liverpool from Scotland, agreeing not to make 
up Ms mind about Canning till he saw Ms MiMsters, but 
added in a postscript, ^^Upon no account delay a certain 
* Feel LetterSj n. 145. 
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gentleman’s departure for India,” allnding to Canning's Am 1830. 
appointment as Governor-General. Lord Liverpool read this 
letter to Ms coUeagnes, suppressing the postscript. The other 
Ministers threatened to resign if Canning were not admitted. 

-‘IsTo/’ said the Duke, we will not resign; if possible, we 
will persuade the King to take Canning ; if not, we will do 
the best we can.” 

When the King heard tMs, he said to the Luke, “You are 
the only one who has treated me like a gentleman. I will 
follow your advice.” * 

The King, however, was always subject to the influence 
of a steadier will than Ms own; intercourse with Canning 
had worked a great change on Ms feelings towards the Duke, 
which were greatly, and not umeasonably, embittered by the 
Duke’s behaviour about the command of the army. Then 
came the Eoman Catholic question, bringing on the scene the 
Duke of Cumberland, whose efforts to destroy the Duke of 
Wellington’s influence were unceasing.t It has been shown 
above how far they were successful, but in his last illness 
King George conceived a dislike to the Duke of Cumberland, 
and it was with difficulty that Wellington persuaded his 
Majesty to see Ms brother. Unhappy King! his last days 
were distraught with suspicion, and disquieted by considera- 
tions which one would fain dissociate from a death-bed. 
Wellington was witness of some strange incidents in the 

* Salisbury MSB. 

t In justice to the Duke of Cumberland it must be said that bis motives in 
resisting the Duke were entirely founded on bis own objections to Catholic 
emancipation. Writing to Colonel Cooke when the Duke first formed his 
administration, he said, “I look upon it as a most fortunate event for the 
country that His Majesty has made choice of the Duke of Wellington for 
the place of Premier ; for, if you remember, when I had the pleasure of seeing 
you here [Berlin] last summer, I then ventured to say that had I been in 
England this time last year, when that calamity befell our country of Lord 
Liverpoors illness, I would have exerted every possible means to have persuaded 
the Duke then to have accepted his present situation, which, depend upon it, he 
is completely able to fill; for though not so eloquent as Mr. Canning, still, 
believe me, he is in everything else his superior ” (^Civil Despatches, iv. 262). 
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closing scenes.^ It became necessary, as tlie King grew 
weaker, to obtain an Act of Paiiiament antborising Ms Majesty 
to use a stamp, instead of affixing the sign manual to papers 
submitted by Ms Ministers. The Dnl^e went down to Windsor 
to propose this to the King, who said he was too ill to receive 
him. Sir Henry Halford then walked on the terrace for a 
while vdth the Duke. The King, hearing they were together, 
called Ms secretary, Sii' William Knighton, and said — 

Go and see what that little snivelling fellow my physician 
has to say to my Prime Minister ; find out, and bring me 
word. Mind yon tell me the truth 1 ” 

Service was read every morning during these last weeks 

in the King's bedchamber, Lady G being present 

with others, and it was liis Majesty's extraordinary fancy to 
pronounce the benediction himself at the close, as head of 

the Church of England. He sent word to Lady G 

by Sir William Knighton tha,t he intended to leave her every- 
thing he had. When Sk William returned, ‘'Well," said the 
King, “ how did she. receive it ? " 

“She was very much affected, sir,” answered Knighton, 
“ and burst into tears,” 

“ Oh, she did, did she,” was the King's reply ; but although 

he lived six w^eeks longer, and although Lady C took 

care that pen and ink should always be at his bedside, the 
promised will was never made. The Duke of Wellington, 
who was very frequently at Windsor during Ms Majesty's 
illness, took every precaution that the will should not be 
executed. 

Often it has been made the reproach of modern society 
that so much of its morality is conventional, but it requires 
an effort to realise that there was a good deal of conventional 
immorality also previous to the present reign. Puritan 
austerity never prevailed to pnrge continental courts and 
society to the extent it did in England and Scotland ; with 
the Hanoverian dynasty there was imported a code and 
♦ SalUlury MSS. 
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practice wHcIl European subjects bad grown accnstomed to Ann. 1830. 
accept as cbaracteristic of monarcby. The great middle class 
in Britain continued to treat private irregularity as something 
disreputable, and the example of a pure domestic life set by 
George III. did much to endear that Sovereign to Hs people. 
Unfortunately the evil tradition was revived in the person of 
his * son, who, during two-thirds of his father's long reign, 
maintained a rival Court according to the old and worst 
pattern. Eoyal licentiousness was mot only winked at and 
condoned ; receiving a kind of parliamentary sanction by the 
application of public money to the payment of the Prince 
Eegent's debts, it assumed a semi-official character. Thus it 
had come to pass in his latter days that, although reduced 
by disease to a condition in which the orderly, quiet regimen 
of an invalid would have been natural and easy to George IV., 
he considered it inconsistent with his credit to be without a 
chid liaison, and scarcely less so to be without a rival. At 
first he professed to be jealous of Lord Ponsonby, but during 
his last illness he confided to the Duke of Wellington that 
his brother Cumberland was supplanting him in Lady C— 's 
affections. The King often complained, also, to the Duke 

about Lady C 's covetousness; "'but,” said he, “at my 

age and with my infirmities it is not worth looking out for 
another.” 

Wellington’s own morality in certain respects was far from 
rigid ; but self-respect — pride, perhaps, were a fitter definition 
— made him keep his own foibles secret, and caused him to 
abhor cynical profligacy in others. George lY.’s habits were 
a severe trial to the Duke, though he admitted that his 
Majesty was often brilliantly witty in conversation. Of 
George III. he said to Lady Salisbury that he was the best TheBuke’s 
king England ever had, and understood kingcraft the most 
thoroughly — a far superior man in real ability to his 
though he had not the same quickness and talent. However, 
he had no scruple in throwing over his friends or his instru- 
ments whenever it suited his purpose. But Wellington 
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Mt. 61 . passed a very different and far severer judgment upon George 
IV., in terms which that King’s harshest censors have 
scarcely exceeded. It avails not to rej)eat them, spoken as 
they were under the seal of intimate friendship ; yet without 
a knowledge that they weix spoken — that this judgment was 
pronounced — no man could rightly understand the nature of 
Wellington’s loyalty to the Crown. Mistrusting the man 
and detesting his habits, the Duke never failed in duty to 
the monarch. Loyalty, esteem, and personal affection have 
gone hand-in-hand so long in this country, that no public 
man now living has ever been called upon to exercise the 
first without the support of the other sentiments. Statesmen 
are trained, or ought to he trained, to dissociate the Grown 
from the personal attributes of its wearer; yet in a period 
when thrones were shaking and institutions crumbling away 
all over Europe, the unpopularity of George IV. added no 
small burden to the resj)onsibilities of his Ministers. 

Death of The King’s last moments were not without dignity. 
Georgeiv. ^Yaking shortly before three on the morning of 26th June, 
he complained of faintness, and his attendant physician, Sir* 
Wathen Waller, prepared some sal volatile and water. His 
Majesty could not chink it, and Sir Hemy Halford was sent for; 
but before he entered the room, the King pressed Sh Wathen’s 
hands, saying, in a strong voice, My boy, this is death.” He 
never spoke again, but peacefully expired a few minutes later. 

With the Duke of Clarence, who succeeded to the throne 
as William IV., Wellington had passed through some un- 
pleasant experience, having had, as head of the King’s 
Government, first to reprimand him sharply for the arbitrary 
exercise of his office of Lord High Admiral, and then to 
Belations remove him from office altogether. The Duke, therefore, 
Duke with scarcely expect that he should retain his Majesty’s 

William confidence ; but King William was gifted with good temper, 
and acted with commendable dignity on assuming the Crown. 
Bygones with him were bygones; he continued his late 
brother’s Ministers in office, and the Duke found him to be 
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a monarcli far more ^Yortlly of confidence than George IV. Ank. 1830. 
Moreover, William had done nothing to earn a share of the ^ 
late King’s unpopularity; indeed, as a sailor he enjoyed that 
kindly favour which the English people have always shown 
to those who go down to the sea in ships. All this was well, 
for the times were entering upon a troubled phase. A cyclone 
of revolution was raging almost within sound of our shores. In 
Paris, the attempt of Charles X. and his Minister Polignac ended 
in the revolution of July, the abdication of the King on 
2nd August, and the proclamation of Louis Philippe by theKevolu- 
Pi'ovisional Government on the 7th. In Belgium, the union France\nd 
with Holland imposed on the Belgians by the Congress 
Vienna had never been a comfortable one. The afiSnities 
of the Belgians were far more French than Dutch, and scenes 
as violent as those in Paris began to be enacted in Brussels 
on 25th August. All the chief towns in Belgium demanded 
the dissolution of the union ; the Prince of Orange, en- 
deavouring to take possession of Brussels, was compelled 
after four days of street fighting to withdraw his forces to 
Antwerp. The King of Holland appealed to France and the 
Allies; a conference of the representatives of the Great 
Powers, held in London on 4th November, decreed an armistice 
and the withdrawal of all Dutch troops from Belgium, and 
the Belgian people obtained their independence. 

In these disturbances the Duke of Wellington’s efforts 
were consistently directed to the maintenance of constituted 
authority. Canning had created a popular interest in British 
foreign policy which it had never possessed before, by im- 
parting thereto a novel character sympathetic with the 
general revolt against autocracy, a revolt to which Welling- 
ton, though a constitutional Minister and faithful to the 
British constitution as he knew it, would lend no assistance. 

Liberal institutions, even in the limited sense of pre-reform 
days, were well enough for Englishmen, but he disbelieved 
in their safety for Continental nations. Canning had exerted 
himself to obtain good terms for the Greeks, and had inspired 
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JSt. Si maiij of Ms couBtrymen with a geBeroiis sympathy for that 
' ’ race with all its noble associations: Wellington, on the 

contrary, clisapproyed of Canning’s Greek policy;^ the 
dominant note of his own was the same which, to this day, jars 
so discordantly on Liberal ears, and was concisely expressed 
in one of Ms Cahmet memoranda in ISToyeinber, 1830. “ The 
policy of the British Government has inyariably been to 
prevent the overthrow of the Turkish Power in Europe, and 
the substitution for it of a Eussian Power or a Power under 
Eussian influence at Constantinople/’ f 
The Duka had been the principal figure in the group 
which rearranged the map of Europe in 1815 ; he had been 
the chief agent in making such a rearrangement possible, 
and was not disposed to have any hand in disturbing it out of 
consideration for national or social aspirations ; Legitimists 
and Conservatives all over the Continent drew courage from 
his position as Minister of England. For the same reason, 
Duke's uu- oven before the first tremours of the great convulsion of 
popularity. made themselves felt, the popular party in Britain 

had been gradually learning to look upon him as their 
implacable foe. Lord Durham, who owed his j)eerage to 
Wellington’s confirmation of Goderich’s recommendation, $ 
vTote to Brougham about the “ odious, insulting, aide-de- 
campish, incapahle dictatorship,” and the struggles for 
freedom in foreign nations communicated an impulse to 
discontent and desire for change in the British and Irish 
constituencies, which augured ill for the prospects of the 
Government in the elections. Added to all this was the 

* “ It may be safely said by anybody tliat I did not approve of the Treaty 
(of Adrianople). The truth is that I did everything I could to prevail upon 
Mr. Canning not to enter into the Treaty ; and he certainly negociated it, as far 
as the negociations went before the illness and secession of Lord Liverpool, 
without the knowledge of any of his colleagues except myself. But they and 
we all are highly blamable for having suffered the negociation to move at all 
after we had, and particularly I had, a knowledge of it” (Letter to Dean 
Philpotts : Ctvtl Despatches^ vii. 170). 
t €iml Despatches, vii, 335. 


% Ibid., iv. 188. 
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prevaiHng distress, arising, not as in 1816, 1819; and 1822 1830. 

from the dearness of breadstnffs, but from their relative 
cheapness, which caused farmers to cut down wages, and 
to the substitution of machinery for hand labour. 

The Duke was fully aware of the weakness of his position; The Buke 
and the necessity for reinforcing it by inducing the Canning- 
ites to re-enter the Cabinet ; but he could not bring himself 
to invite them back himself, 

think we could get on in the House of Lords,” he wrote to 
Peel on 30th June; ^‘the question is, what is to be done in the 
House of Commons? I have as little feeling of political 
animosity as any man, but I don’t think that I personally could 
or ought to sit in a Cabinet again as First Lord of the Treasury 
with Mr. Huskisson,^ Lord Palmerston, or Mr. Charles Grant. 

In considering this matter you and I must not look to what is 
personal to ourselves, but what is necessary for the King’s service, 
and we must make sacrifices to provide for its security. I have 
long been of opinion that it is desirable that the power of the 
Government should be concentrated in one hand, and that hand 
that of the leader of the House of Commons. The affairs of the 
country cannot now be otherwise conducted with advantage, and 
I know of no person so capable of conducting them as yourself. 

I would earnestly urge, therefore, that I should take the 
opportunity of the King’s death to retire from office ; that you 
should undertake the Government as First Lord of the Treasury 
and Chancellor of the Exchequer, forming your Government as 
you may think proper, in the several offices. I would support or 
serve any Government that you might form.” f 

The weakness of the Government became more apparent 
after the elections. The Tories, indeed, came back from the 
country in a majority; but the Old Tories had learnt to 
distrust Wellington and Peel, and were almost more hostile 

Six weeks later Mr. Huskisson was killed in the presence of the Duke and 
Sir Eohert Peel at the opening oAhe Liverpool and Manchester Railway. He 
had left his seat in the train to shake hands with the Duke, and in returning to 
it, tripped and fell before a passing engine, 

t Civil Des^tehes, vii. 108. 
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tion of 
reform. 


jEt. 6l than tlie W Affaks on the Continent had given a 
Tiie' ques- liotable impetus to the demand for parliamentary reform and 
an extension of the franchise. The Birmingham Political 
Union had taken its rise out of a gathering early in 1830 
of a few persons who desired to repeal the Act of 1819, 
which established cash payments. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Attwood, whom Huskisson denounced as an agitator 
scarcely less formidable than O’Connell, this organisation 
acqnii'ed power and activity in an amazingly short space of 
time. It requires an effort to remember that under the 
constitution which gave two members to a corrupt little 
village like Penryn, and representation to many other places 
equally insignificant, Birmingham and Manchester, the chief 
centres of industrial activity in the country, were still un- 
represented in Parliament. As the first step, then, towards 
obtaining their desires in regard to the currency, these 
gentlemen turned their eflbrts to creating a demand for 
equitable representation. The agitation — a perfectly consti- 
tutional one— spread like a iDrairie fire. Political unions on 
similar lines sprang into existence all over the kingdom; it 
was obvious to Wellington that in order to resist the move- 
ment, to which he had no intention of yielding, he must 
strengthen his Ministry. 

It was not so obvious to the Whigs and the public that 
the Minister who had carried Poman Catholic emancipation 
would prove inflexible about Eeform; accordingly, Mr. 
Arbuthnot became the bearer of impoitant overtures from 
Overtures the Opposition to the Government. Already, in July, Wel- 
WMgs'and had overcome his dislike of the Canningites so far 

Canning, as to sound Melbourne and Palmerston upon the feasibility 
of mfioTochcment^ but had received no encouragement.'* 


ites. 


^ ** The Duke told wrote Lady Salisbury in her journal, 22nd October, 
1832, that he had never regretted but one of the steps he took previous to leaving 
office in 1830, which was — ^making an overture to Lord Palmerston to join him 
with the Canningites. Peel insisted upon it, saying that otherwise he could 
not go on in the House of Commons, and the Duke saw Lord Palmerston, but 
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Now, with the result of the general election before them, Akn. 1830. 
it was the other side who reopened negociations. Mr. Little- 
ton^ came to Arhiithnot on 1st November, and assured him 
that all that was necessary to secure the adhesion of Palmer- 
ston, Stanley, t Gl-raham, and G-rant was a satisfactory under- 
standing on five points, namely, the Civil List, the Eegency 
(in the event of King William’s demise), the China trade, 
Parliamentary Eeform, and the abolition of pluralities. 

‘^Upon the subject of Parliamentary Reform the vhole 
difficulty would turn. He (Mr. Littleton) could hardly suppose 
that the Duke of Wellington was not aware that the general 
sense of the country was now in favour of a moderate Reform, 
and he knew that strength to the Government could be obtained 
by consenting to Lord J. Russell’s plan, or even to the giving 
members now to the three great towns, and hereafter to other 
great towns, whenever there should be such proof of corruption 
as would cause the disfranchisement of some borough. . . . In 
conclusion, he informed me,” continues Arbuthnot, ^‘that he had 
been commissioned by Lady Stafford to say to the Duke of 
Wellington that unless a moderate Parliamentary Reform was 
intended by the Government, Lord Stafford and all belonging to 

him must go into opposition.” t 

The above is an extract from Arbuthnot’s letter to Peel, 
who must have shown it to Wellington, and taken counsel 
with him upon it ; yet is there not the slightest reference to 
these friendly overtures in the correspondence of either states- 
man. On the very next day, the door held open so amicably, so The Duke 
reasonably, was violently slammed in the face of the friendly hSs 

found his expectations were too high to he complied with. He not only 
proposed to bring in Melbourne and the Grants, hut also Lord Grey and the 
Whigs ; his expression was that there should he a considerable change both of 
measures and men ” (Salisbury MSS.). 

* Created Baron Hatherton in 1835 ; married a natural daughter of Eichard, 

Marquess Wellesley, 

t Afterwards 14th Earl of Derby, the ‘‘Eupert of debate.” 

% Peel Letters^ ii. 163. 
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JEt. 61 . section of the Opposition by the Duke himself. The Speech 
from the Throne was under discussion in the House of Lords : 
it contained an ominous reference to the revolution in Belgium, 
and indicated that Great Britain probably would have to inter- 
fere to defend the Netherlands nionarcliy by force of arms. 

‘^You see,” said Lord Grey, leader of the Opposition in the 
Lords, “ the danger around you : the storm is on the horizon, 
but the hurricane approaches. Begin, then, at once to strengthen 
your houses, to secure your windows, and to make fast your 
doors. The mode in which this must be done, my lords, is by 
securing the affections of your fellow-subjects, and — -I will 
pronounce the word— by reforming Parliament.” 

The Duke could never compare with Grey in eloquence, 
nobody expected it of him ; yet in statecraft there were many, 
especially in that assembly, who assigned to him a high 
place. Them hearts were chilled by the concluding sentences 
of his reply— those in which he dealt with his opponents. 

“ The noble earl has been candid enough to acknowledge that 
he is not prepared with any measure of reform, and I can have 
no scruple in saying that his Majesty’s Government is as totally 
unprepared with any plan as the noble lord. Nay, I, on my 
own part, will go further and say that I have never read or heard 
of any measure up to the present moment which can in any 
degree satisfy my mind that the state of the representation can 
be improved, or be rendered more satisfactory than at the present 
moment. ... I do not hesitate to declare unequivocally what 
my sentiments are. I am fully convinced that the country 
already possesses a legislature which answers all the purposes of 
good legislation. ... I will go further and say that the legislature 
and the system of representation possesses the full and entire 
confidence of the country. ... I will go still further and say 
that if at the present moment I had imposed on me the duty of 
forming a legislature for any country, and particularly for a 
country like this, in possession of great property of various 
descriptions, I do not mean to assert that I could form such 
a legislature as you possess now, for the nature of man is incapable 
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of reacMng such excelleace at once; but my great endeavour Ann, 1830 . 

would be to form some description of legislature wMch would 

produce the same results. . . . I am not only not prepared to 
bring in any measure of the description alluded to by the noble 
lord, but I will at once declare that, as far as I am concerned, 
as long as I hold any station in the Government of the country, 

I shall always feel it my duty to resist such measures when 
proposed by others.” 

The Duke’s vehemence was owing, no doubt, in some 
measure to his indignation at a taunt thrown out by Lord 
Grey that he had been intimidated into concession to the 
Eoman Catholics. 

“ I really do not see the advantage of repeating against me 
the reproach of my having given way upon the Catholic question 
from motives of fear. I deny that I have been influenced, even in 
the very slightest degree, by any such motive. I gave way, if it 
can be termed giving way, solely because the interests of the 
country required it. I urged the question upon the views of policy, 
and expediency, and justice, upon these grounds I now justify the 
measure, and upon these grounds I shall ever defend my conduct.” 

''I have not said too much, have I?” asked the Duke of 
Lord Aberdeen as he sat down. 

'' You’ll hear of it I ” was the brief but pregnant reply. 

Having pronounced his challenge the Duke flinched not 
from the conflict. With prompt military instinct he drew gauntlet 
up a plan for the defence of Apsley House, and directed 
effective measures for putting down meetings which he 
regarded as seditious; that they assumed a seditious cha- 
racter under the menace of repression was inevitable, but 
neither Lyndhurst nor Peel seem to have possessed greater 
prescience than the Duke of the force and justice of the 
movement. They apprehended violence, indeed, and by a 
strange fatality the first act of the Ministry, denounced by 
Lord Wellesley, now amongst the severest critics of his 
* Oi'dl Despatches, vxL 354. 
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^T. 61, brotlier’s adiainistratioii, as tlie boldest act of cowardice 
ha bad ever beard of/' gave encouragement to lawlessness. 
The Eing and Qneen bad accepted tbe invitation of tbe Lord 
Mayor-elect to tbe annual banquet on 9tb N’ovember, On 
Saturday tbe 7tb the Lord Mayor-elect wrote to Wellington 
advising bim to come wdtb a strong escort : a Cabinet was 
immediately summoned to deliberate on tbis letter, and 
adopted tbe Buke's advice that tbe rojmlwdsit to tbe City 
sbonld be postponed. Something like a panic was tbe result ; 
tbe funds bad abeady dropj)ed 4 per cent, since tbe Buke’s 
speech in tbe Lords ; they fell fuiiber 3 per cent, on tbe 
morning of Lord Mayor’s Bay. In tbe end tbe disturbances 
in the metropolis proved so trifling that Ministers bad to 
stand ridicule, more deadly to an administration than any 
hatred, for them unfounded apprehensions, Tbe fate of the 
Government was immbient, but it was winged from an un- 
expected quarter. Brougham bad given notice of a motion for 
Eeform on 16tb bTovember, and the Whips on each side were 
diligent marshalling forces for a full-dress debate ; but on the 
15tb a division, taken on an amendment moved by Sir Henry 
PameU, an Irish member, on the Civil List, was carried 
against the Government by a majority of 29. Had the Bake 
been never so anxious to retain ofiS.ce he could not have 
done so in face of this defeat. It was no snap division— the 
numbers were 233 to 204 ; Eadicals, Canningites, and Tories, 
even the Buke’s own nephew, Wellesley Pole, voted in the 
majority. 

The Bulce of Wellington to the Buhe of Northumberland 

London, 16th November, 1830. 

‘‘My deab Duke, — ^After the decision in the House of 
Commons last night, which unequivocally shows the indisposition 
of the House towards the existing Government, you will not be 
surprised that we should have determined to retire from the 
King’s service. , , , The King has, from the moment of his 
accession to this moment, conducted himself towards his Govern- 
ment in the most admirable manner ; and the only regret I feel 
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is that I am Tinder the necessity of quitting his service in times Ann. 1830. 
of such difficulty abroad as ■well as at home.” 

The Duke quitted office in the dusk of discredit and under Besigna- 

the chill disapproval of all parties. tiou of 

Ministers. 

“The effect produced by this declaration exceeds anything ^ 

I ever saw, and has at once destroyed what little popularity the 
Duke had left, and lowered him in public estimation so much 
that, when he does go out of office, as most assuredly he must, he 
will leave it without any of the dignity and credit which might 
have accompanied his retirement.” * 

His old followers stood aloof, alienated by what they 
resented as their betrayal on the Eoman Catholic question ; 
he disdained to attract new ones by adopting the natural 
consequence of his first act of reform, in taking up and 
dealing with the demand for extended electoral rights and in 
pxirging the electoral system, as he was ready to do a few 
months afterwards, when, late in time, he came to recognise 
the inevitable. 

The most painful consequence arising immediately out of 
this crisis as regarding the Duke of Wellington was the 
estrangement which it brought about between him and 
the ablest and faithfullest of his colleagues, Sir Eobert Peel. 

“ There's that fellow in the House of Commons,” quoth the 
Duke to Lady Salisbury ; '' one can't go on without him ; but 
he is so vacillating and crotchetty that there's no getting on 
with him. I did pretty well with him when we were in 
office, but I can't manage him now at all. He is a wonderful 
fellow— has a most correct judgment — talents almost equal 
to those of Pitt, but he spoils all by his timidity and 
indecision.” f 

As to the coldness of some of his other friends, the Duke 
professed absolute indifference. 

“ There is nobody,” he wrote to Lady Salisbury, who cares so 
little as I do for an embarrassment such as you describe. I meet 

* Greville^ part i. vol, ii. p. 53. t* Salisbury MSS., 1831. 
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The First 
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with it every day, and I proceed as if there were no such 
embarrassment, and no such persons existing as those who do 
not speak to me. The truth is that when people differ with me 
in politics they think proper not to speak to me or to observe 
towards me the common forms of society. They are then very 
angry and very awkward because I dofft care one pin, and do 
not put myself out of the way either to alter my relations with 
them, or to render those relations less embarrassing to them. ... I 
have sent a song for Lady Catherine Grimston. This is not the 
song, for which I have written ; but I send it in order to prove 
to her that I have not forgotten my promise.” * 

The King having laid his commands on Lord Grey, a new 
Cal dnet was formed on a coiupi-ehensive basis, including the 
Duke i>f Eielunond, Lords C5-oderich and Palmerston from the 
CJonservative ranks, Lords Tjausdowne and Holland from 
the Whigs, and Lord Durham and Sir James Graham 
from the Piadicals. Brougham was muzzled by raising him 
to the woolsack with the title of Lord Brougham and 
Vaiix — vox et prcctcrca nihil, as the wits had it. 

It is unnecessary to dwell in detail upon the successive 
bills introduced by the Government in fulfilment of their 
pledges of reform. The Tories, whose votes had expelled the 
last Ministry, listened with wry faces as Lord J ohn Eussell 
expounded the sweeping provision of the bill introduced on 
21st March, 1831. The bill passed second reading by a 
majority of a single vote ; but Ministers, defeated by 8 votes 
on a motion upon going into Committee upon it, sustained a 
second defeat the following night, when the House of 
Commons refused by 164 votes to 142 to grant supply, and 
requested Ms Majesty to dissolve Parliament. 

They did more. They induced the King to come to the 
House of Lords in person, and to deliver a speech from 
the Tlirone explaining that he dissolved Parliament “for 
the pui-pose of ascertaining the sense of my people in the way 
in wMch it may be most constitutionally and authentically 


* Salisbury M8S,i 9th December, 1832. 
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expressed, on. the expediency of making such changes in the Anit.issi. 
representation as circumstances may vseem to require/' 

Great was the Duke of Wellington’s disgust at what he 
considered the King’s act of desertion ; but his attention was 
withdrawn from public affairs at this juncture, and from the 
frantic jubilation which convulsed the nation at the announce- 
ment that Parliament was to be dissolved, by an event in his 
own household. The mob in London decreed a general Apsley 
illumination of London to take place on the night of 27th ^Sted 
April, and proceeded to enforce their will by breaking the 
windows of Tory peers and others who declined to comply, mob. 
Apsley House, a conspicuous feature in one of the main 
thoroughfares, stood dark and still without a sign of rejoicing : 
it was not to be expected that its proud owner would stoop to 
gain security by simulating sympathy which he did not feel, 
and volleys of stones began to crash through the windows. 

Some of the new police * were on duty on the spot, all too 
few and feeble to interfere by force; but force was not 
required. An English mob is seldom unkindly or cruel; the 
police managed to inform the leaders that the Duchess of 
Wellington had died two days before, and that her body lay 
at that moment within the house. Immediately the crowd 
desisted from their mischief, moving off to smash Lord 
Londonderry’s windows in Park Lane. 

The Duke was with his wife when she died. Their Death 
married life leaves little matter for mention. It had not Duchess of 
been unhappy, but it had been very far from ideal. Warnaly 
affectionate, as Maria Edgeworth delighted to testify, and 
worshipping her husband to the end, the Duchess had not the 
mental qualities on which that husband could rely for light 
in perplexity or support in stress of action. A more serious 
defect was her want of tact, a gift which often serves women 

* There never was a more thoroughly popular force than the London Police 
has become, yet the names “ Bobby and “Peeler” are not unfamiliar even at 
this day, reminding us of the dislike and ridicule attached to the creation of 
Sir Kobert Peel. 
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in place of Mgher attributes. If tbere was one thing for 
which the Duke had more aversion than another it was being 
""shown ojff; yet the Duchess never learnt to avoid it, and 
delighted in drawing attention to his great (qualities and 
achievements. They formed a couple wholly unsiiited to 
each other, and it avails not to scrutinise or criticise theii* 
relations more closely. It would be idle to pretend that the 
parting brought deep grief to the Duke ; it is not so referred 
to in any of his correspondence ; indeed, there never was a 
wife, in her death as in her life, of whom her husband made 
such rare mention in Ms letters. To Lady Salisbury, indeed, 
who, with the exception, perhaps, of the Aihuthnots, was at 
tMs time and continued to be till her death his most intimate 
correspondent and confidante, the Duke did impart a very 
frank explanation of Ms infelicitous experience of married 
life ; of the Duchess’s extovagance, of her insincerity towards 
himself about the amount of her debts, about her fiightiness 
and injudicious treatment of her sons ; and these observations 
are preserved in Lady Salisbury’s journal.* But they were 
spoken several yeai^ after the Duchess’s death * duiing her 
life the Duke never mentioned or treated her but with 
respect, and it would serve no good purpose to resuscitate 
slumbering griefs, Wellington’s life, with all its stir and 
unceasing activity, was a lone one ; his sense of having missed 
something in the lottery of marriage is revealed by a casual 
remark in one of Ms conversations. Lady Salisbury asked 
him whether Lady Peel had any influence over Sir Robert. 

No,” he replied • “she is not a clever woman: Peel had 
no wish to marry a clever woman.” 

“ It is very euiious,” remarked Lady Salisbury, “ that a 
man of ability should not care to have a wife capable of 
entering into subjects in wMch he takes an interest.” 

“Aye,” said the Duke, “ and of anticipating one’s meaning ; 
that is what a clever woman does — she sees what you 
mean.” f 


* JSalt^rp M8S,, 1837. 
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The Battle of Beform. 

1831-1834 


June 24, 1831, The Second Beform 
BiU. 

October 8 ... Thrown out bj the 
Lords. 

Dec. 12 .... The Third Beform 
Bill. 

April 6 . 1832. Basses second reading 
in the Lords. 

May 9 The Government, 

having been de- 
feated in Commit- 
tee, resign on the 
King's refusal to 
create Beers. 

„ 10 . . . * The Duke undertakes 
to form a Govern- 
ment. 

„ 15 . . . . Besigns the attempt. 

The Duke’s great 
impopularity. 


June 18 . . . . Attacked by a mob in 
the City. 

The Duke in the 
hunting-field. 

The Duke’s letters to 
Miss J. 

January . 1834. The Duke and Sir 
Eobert Beel are 
nominated for the 
Chancellorship of 
Oxford University. 

Estrangement be- 
tween Wellington 
and Beel. 

The Duke’s difficulties 
with his party. 

August 2 . . . Death of Mrs. Arbuth- 
not. 


I N no uncertain tone came the reply of the constituencies to 
the appeal of a general election. Lord John Eussell 
introduced his Second Beform BiU to the new Parliament on 
24th June: on 8th July it received a second reading by a 
majority of 136 votes; and on 22nd September, after the 
Coronation of King William had taken place ^ on the 8th, it 
was laid before the House of Lords. The Duke felt no doubts 
as to the course he should pursue as leader of the Opposition 
in the Upper Chamber. 

* William IV. was the first English king crowned in trousers;! 


The 

Second 

Beform 

BUI. 
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I shall certainly vote,” he wrote to Mi% Gleig, “ against the 
second reading of the bill, and shall do e%’'erything in my power 
to prevail upon the largest possible mimber of Peers to do the 
same, and throw it ont if I can. I am convinced that any Reform 
of Parliament upon the principle of this bill will destroy this great 
country. Ho evil can arise from the rejection of the bill at all 
equal to that which will arise from carrying it.” ^ 

111 opposing the bill in the memorable debate of 3 rd 
October, the Duke took his chief stand on the constitutional 
objection to the course pursued by Ministers of appealing to 
the country, not on a general princiiile— for the principle of 
reform had been afSrmedbythe late House of Commons— Imt 
on the question of a particular plan of reform. 

“I charge the noble lords with having excited the spirit which 
existed in the country at the period of the last general election ; 
and with having been the cause of the unconstitutional practice, 
hitherto unknown, of electing delegates for a particular purpose 
to Parliament — delegates to obey the daily instructions of their 
constituents, and to be cashiered if they should disobey them. . . , 
This is an evil of which the country will long feel the consequences, 
whatever may be the result of these discussions.” 

He persisted in regarding all reform as an attack on the 
constitution, and not as an attempt to amend and develop it. 

“My noble friend (the Earl of Harrowby) regretted that I 
should have made the statement I did make to your lordships of 
the character and conduct of Parliament. My lords, I beg my 
noble friend to recollect that, when I spoke of Parliament, I spoke 
as the King^s Minister, and that it is the duty of the King^s 
Minister to support the institutions of the country : it had never, 
when I was in office, been the practice for the King^s Ministers 
to give up the institutions of the country and abandon them the 
moment they were attacked.” 

The division took place at six o'clock on the morning of 8 th 

♦ Civil Despatches, vii. 473. 
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October. By 199 votes to 158 the peers threw out the bill, Ann. 1831. 
find the country was immediately convulsed from end to end 
by an agitation of terrible violence. Macaulay’s words — ‘' I 
know only two ways in which societies can be governed—by 
public opinion and by the sword ”— had not been spoken ^ ^ 

many days before the reality of the alternative they described 
was being realised. The history of 1831-32 contains amj)le 
evidence that anarchy, triumphant in Bristol, in Nottingham, 
and in many places in the north, was no more than matched 
in others by the armed forces of the Crown. The miserable 
condition of the country was intensified by the appearance of 
a novel disorder — the cholera, which, breaking out in London 
in February, 1832, is believed to have carried off 50,000 
victims in the United Kingdom before the end of the year. 

Wellington continued blind to the genuine force and depth 
of the cry for Eeform ; he suspected it to be partly manufac- 
tured by collusion between the Cabinet and the political 
unions at Birmingham and elsewhere. '‘You forget,” he 
wrote to Lord Wharncliffe, " that the King and his Govern- 
ment have been apparently in a combination with the mob 
for the destruction of property.”^ He believed that the true 
sense of the country was opposed to Eeform. 

“ I am quite certain,” he wrote in another letter to Lord 
Wharncliffe, “that I am well informed that the gentlemen and 
better description of yeomanry and others possessing property 
in this intelligent and opulent county (Kent), and in Hampshire, 
are against these measures. I believe I could name as many as 
a dozen others in this part of England. If I am not misinformed, 
there is no small reaction in Scotland; and in Ireland the 
Protestants are to a man against any change.” 

Fallacious as was the interpretation he put upon the signs 
of the times, still more so, though more pardonably, was the 
Duke’s forecast of the future. 


* Civil JOegpatehes, viii. 99. 
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JEt. 62. we take the bill or even give improvements of it, as I 

*■ " understand it, you may rely upon it that neither Lord Grey nor 

any nobleman of his order, nor any gentleman of his caste, will 
govern the country six weeks after the Reformed Parliament 
win meet, and that the race of English gentlemen will not last 
long afterwards. That is my sincere opinion, founded upon what 
I see here and have seen elsewhere, and I earnestly recommend it 
to your attention.” * 

With truer prescience Lord Wharnclifife and Lord Harrowby 
were negociatmg with Lord Grey for a compromise. The 
initiative had been with Lord Grey, but there were many 
Conservative peers — Waverers ” they were called — ^anxious 
to anticipate the iiTesistible and avoid fuither collision. 
Long, patiently, and eloquently Lord Wharncliffe labomed to 
prevail on the Duke to listen to reason ; his letters are truly 
statesmanlike and deserve careful perusal,! but his ejfforts 
were in vain. The Duke remained obdxirate. 

‘‘I don’t believe,” he admitted on 3rd February, 1832, ^‘that 
we can go on without some Parliamentary Reform ; but the 
passion for Reform, and particularly for the hill, no longer rages, 
whatever may have passed at the meetings in the autumn : the 
fashion is gone by ; and I fiimly believe that when the bill 
passes, if ever it should pass, it will be to be forced upon the 
country. But as for civil war or any confusion being caused by 
another rejection of the bill, I’ll answer for it that there will 
be no such thing if this Government, or any Government, will 
only perform the duty of discountenancing it.” J 

“ Lord Wharncliffe’s communications with the Government are 
at an end,” he wrote to Lord Londonderry. *'Why, or what 
passed, I know not. But I conclude that he found the Radical 
party too strong for him. You may rely on it that I neither 
have nor shall have any communication with the Government, 
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excepting in the way of advice in Parliament or through the Ann. 1831. 
King,”.*'' ,, , , ■ 

Earlier in the year Lord Salisbury had written to consult 
the Duke about the course he should pursue in prospect of a 
meeting of Whigs and moderate Eeformers about to be held 
in Hertford. He himself was disposed to attend the meeting 
and negociate with them. 

‘‘ I should not like, however, to be the first to adopt the course 
I have suggested without your concurrence, for fear, if the example 
is followed, it should embarrass you or your party. f 

The Duke’s reply was the reverse of favourable to 
compromise. 

All reform is in my opinion bad and dangerous, and every 
reform would end by being Eadical. I should think that a 
question of universal suffrage being carried against you at 
Hertford would not look well.” i 

Parliament, prorogued on 20th October, met again on 6th The Third 
December. On the 12th Lord John Eussell introduced hisgfjj^™^ 
Third Eeform Bill. It passed second reading by a majority 
of two to one. After an ordeal of twenty-two sittings in 
Committee, it left the House of Commons on 23rd March, and 
came before the Lords on the 26th. Early in the autumn the 
King had been urged by Brougham, Durham, and Graham to 
exercise his prerogative in the creation of enough peers to 
ensure the safety of the measure. His Majesty, though 
desiring a settlement of the great question, was averse 
from taking that course ; so were the Government leaders in 
both Houses ; indeed, Lord Grey’s dislike to any scheme of 
swamj)mg the Lords had been the origin of his overtures for 
a compromise with the Opposition. But when the overtures 
failed, Grey reluctantly fell back on the exercise of the 
])rerogative, and the King gave his assent. The intention 

* Civil DesjpatcJieSiy Hi. 119, f January, 1831. t Tbid. 
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Aiv.m. was suflered to get wind; the Waverers, anxious to save 
llieir order from the indignity wliieli menaced it, assured the 
^ Ciovermnenl, throngh Lords Wharncliffe a.nd Harrowby, that 
Lords. ^ they would vote for the second reading, which was carried 
on 6th April by a majority of nine. 

The Waverers had saved the measure, but by such a slender 
margin that Ministers could entertain no hopes of their 
tiedgling bill sm-\dving the perils of Committee. The result 
Ministers Jnstiiied then worst ax^prehensions. On the first evening 
Easter recess, the Government was beaten on Lord 
inittee. Lyndliiu’st’s motion to postpone the clauses disfranchising 
the smtdl boroughs. On 8th May the Cabinet advised the 
King to create enough peers (fifty, according to Greville, who 
was Clerk of the Council; sixty or eiglity, according to 
Brougham, who was in the Cabinet) '' as might ensure the 
success of the bill in all its essential xninciples/' His Majesty, 
whose favour towards the measure had cooled since the 
second reading, refused to act on the ad\dce of his Ministers, 
who forthwith resigned on the 9th, and then, if it may be 
permitted to use a homely Scots expression, the kail was in 
the reek” with a vengeance. The King sent for Lord 
Lyiidliurst, who advised him to send for a Minister who 
should be x)i’^pared for a moderate measure of Eeform. The 
King, however, considered his honour x^ledged to an extensive 
measure, and Lyndlumst, assenting, conveyed his Majesty's 
The Duhe x>leasure to the Duke of Wellington. Now, tlie Duke, at each 
uTform successive stage in the fight for Deform, had pledged himself 
Govern- more deeply and vehemently against it; and, lest there should 
be any doubt of his sentiments, he reiterated his objection in 
the following remarkable letter : — 

The Duke of Wellington to Lord Lyndhurst 

“ lOth May, 1832, 10 p.m. 

“ I shall be very much concerned indeed if we cannot at least 
make an effort to enable the King to shake off the trammels of 
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his tyra^nnical Minister. I am perfectly ready to do whatever his Ann. 1832. 
Majesty may command me. I am as much averse to the Heform 
as ever I was. No embarrassment of that kind, no private 
consideration, shall prevent me from making every effort to serve 
the King.” * 

He was* “ as much averse to the Eeform as ever he was/' 
yet to save the Peers from the indignity of being swamped and 
to carry on the King’s Government, he was able to sink his 
own convictions, swallow his repeated declarations, and take 
office on the understanding that he would carry an extemive 
measure of Eeform. The undertaking failed, as one is forced 
to admit it deserved to fad. The Duke first approached Sir 
Eobert Peel. 

“ I foresee,” wrote Sir Eobert to Croker, “ that a Bill of 
Eeform, including everything that is really important and really 
dangerous in the present Bill, must pass. For me individually 
to take the conduct of such a Bill, to assume the responsibility 
of the consequences, which I have predicted as the inevitable 
result of such a Bill, would be, in my opinion, personal degradation 
to myself. . . .1 look beyond the exigency and peril of the 
present moment, and I do believe that one of the greatest 
calamities that could befal the country would be the utter want 
of confidence in the declarations of public men which must follow 
the adoption of the Bill of Eeform by me as a Minister of the 
Crown. It is woi a repetition of the Catholic question. I was 
then in office. I had advised the concession as a Minister. I 
should now assume office for the purpose of carrying the measure 
to which up to the last moment I have been inveterately 
opposed.” t 

Notwithstanding his own feelings on the subject, Peel paid 
a tribute afterwards in the House of Commons to the integrity 
of the Duke’s motives. 

It was precisely on the same grounds, a sense of personal 
honour, that I could not take office to carry on the Eeform Bill. 

* Civil DeBpatckeSf viii. 304. t Peel Letters, ii. 205. 
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Jb>r. 6:i. These opinions separated me from some noble friends of mine, 
who did not feel themselves placed in the same situation. I regret 
that separation, even though it be temporary, particularly the 
separation from that man whom I chiefly honour ; and I am 
anxious to declare that even that separation has only raised him 
in my esteem.” * 

Foiled in obtaining Peel to lead the House of Commons, 
the Duke next tried Baring, who declined on the score of 
health, though he afterwards accepted office without the 
leadership. The Speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, was Welling- 
ton’s next hope, whose reply was friendly, but not reassuring. 
''If no other arrangement can be made, I must give way, 
though with fear and trembling.” t It soon became evident 
that the Duke had attempted the impossible in undertaking 
to form a Tory Government with an Opposition of nearly two 
to one in the House of Commons. Better for Hs reputation 
had he never set hand to the task. On Monday, 14th May, 
Sir Eobert Inglis declai*ed in the House of Commons that 
he knew no difference between a code of public and private 
morals, and deplored the Duke’s conduct in taking up a 
measure which on every iprevious occasion he had vehemently 
reprobated. Inglis spoke with the gi’eater effect because of 
the evident pain he suffered in condemning his own leaders. 

Peel at once declared the speech to be decisive against any 
attempt to formaEeform Government out of the anti-Eeform 
party. The House rose at shortly before midnight, when the 
Speaker took Peel, Harclinge, and Croker in his carriage to 
Apsley House, where they were joined by Baring. An earnest 
consultation was held, lasting till nearly three in the morning, 
as to the course to be taken to save the King from being 
forced to create peers. At last, on Sir Eobert PeePs motion, 
it was agreed that the Duke should inform the King that to 
form a Tory administration, pledged to extensive reform, was 
impossible, and that to save his Majesty’s personal honour in 


* Peel Letters, ii. ^07. 
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the matter of creating peers, the Duke -would abstain, so far Am 1832. 
as he was concerned, from opposing the bill in the House of 
Lords.'’ At nine o’clock the Duke went to lord Lyndhurst Tte Buke 
and informed him that he was going to the King to throw tip atte^pUo^ 
his commission. When he was gone, Lyndhurst said to bfs fom a 
wife, /"I wish I had prevailed on him to consult -with Ms 
party first. I will go after him and detain Mm.” 

'' You had better start at once,” said Lady Lyndhurst, '' or 
he will be gone.” 

“ Plenty of time,” replied Lyndhurst 5 he must go home 
first, and he has to breakfast.” 

But when Lord Lyndhurst arrived at Apsley House the 
Duke was gone. Following him to St. James’ Palace, he found 
that he had just been admitted to audience with the King, 
and the fate of the Tory Ministry was sealed. Lord Lyndhurst 
was admitted, however, and was present with the Duke while 
his Majesty, with perfect conaposure, wrote his letter to Lord 
Grey, after which he began to talk about trifling and indifferent 
matters.f 

From their places in the House of Lords the Duke and 
Lord Lyndhurst on I'Zth May made explanatory statements, 
and quitted the House, followed by a large number of Tory 
peers, thus silently protesting against the measure which 
they had decided to oppose actively no longer. 

How Lord Grey’s WMg Ministry came in and carried their 
bill is part of the public history of the country; it is a 
page which the biographer of Wellington is fain to turn 
quickly, for the Duke’s action at tMs crisis is the part of 
his conduct one dwells on with least admiration. His own 
defence of it comes nearer to casuistry than anything to 
wMch he ever lent himself before or afterwards, and contrasts 
ill with Peel’s me 

“I tMnk that the mistake made by my friends is this: First, 
in not estimating the extent of the advantage of taking the King 

t Salishury MSS.^ 1832. 
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Mt. 63. out of the hands of the Radicals * — that is, in reality, of giving 
the country the benefit of some Government ; secondly, in not 
estimating the further advantage of diminishing the mischief of 
the Reform Bill, and particularly that of the Scotch Bill, In 
my opinion the advantage first mentioned more than compensates 
for all that would have been lost by our having anything to say 
to the Reform Bill.” f 

Yet on the very next day, 22nd May, the Duke was 
writing to Lord Eldon — 

have always considered the Reform Bill as fatal to the 
Constitution of this coiiiitry. It was a matter of indifference 
whether the House of Peers should be first destroyed by the 
creation of Peers to carry the bill, or should fall with the other 
institutions of the country.” J 

TheDuWs The gloomy anticipations entertained by the Duke were 

popidariy to some extent justified, by the attitude of 

the people towards himself. From the pinnacle of fame and 
popularity he had been lowered to the depth of odium. 
Coarse reproach and bloodthhsty menace were yelled at him 
from the very throats w^hich, only a fe^v years before, had 
ached with unceasing cheers. His matchless services to 
King and Country were forgotten : for many months he had 
continued to receive warnings of the danger in which he went 
of his life; warnings which he put aside lightly enough, 
although causing the ground-floor windows of Apsley House 
to be protected by iron shutters, organising a complete 
system of domestic defence, and, when travelling, caiTying 
loaded firearms in his carriage. 

The Duke of Wellington to the Oountess of Jersey, 

“London, October 13, 1831. 

“ My dbae Lady Jersey, — M y House having been surrounded 
by a Mob all day yesterday, I don't think that I should have 

* A sentiment wliicli, after the lapse of a generation, Lord Derby expressed 
more bluntly in regard to his own and Disraeli’s Eeform Bill — ^that “it had 
dished the Whigs.” 

t Civil Des;yatGlmy viil 340. 
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acted very discreetly if I had gone out and had led it to yours, Ann. 1832 . 
nor would my visit have been very agreeable to you tinder the 
circumstances. I knew that you dined out yesterday. I concluded 
that you would be out in the Evening. It is really quite impossible 
for me to ix a time to go out to see you. My House is convstantly 
surrounded. It is so at this moment. I am followed wherever 
I go, and there a Mob collects. ... Believe me ever yours, 

Matters did not mend even when the bill had become Mobbed 

law.t On 18 th Jnne, the seventeenth anniversary of Water- 

, ^ , -T 1 1 suited in 

loo, the Duke was ndmg back from a visit to the Mint, the City. 

when he was set upon by a yelling mob who followed him 

from the Tower through the Mxnories to Fenchixrcli Street, 

where attempts were mad^ to drag him from Ms horse. 

Against tMs danger he was jirotectecl by a couple of old • 

soldiers who kept close to his stiiTups, and faced about each 

time the presvsure of the crowd brought the Duke to a halt. 

In Holborn the blackguards began to throw stones and dirt, 

but now two policemen ranged themselves one on each side 

of the horse’s head, and the Duke, turning down Chancery 

Lane, rode to the chambers of his quondam Attorney-General, 

Sir Charles Wetherell. The gate of Hew Square having 

been closed behind him, and the mob thus kept at bay, the 

Duke, followed by his groom, quietly rode out into Lincoln’s 

Inn Fields, and so home to Apsley House. 

How many street scenes must have passed through Arthur 
Wellesley’s memory during this strange ride I Alleys, bul- 
warked and barricaded with corpses in sunburnt Seringa- 
patam — drunken heroes firing ball cartridge unsteadily in 
his honoui* in the square of blood-steeped Badajos — flowers 
and waving scarves and mms in Salamanca and Madrid — 
steady tramp of his own columns streaming into prostrate 
Paris — was this to be the end of it all — a scuffle — a rush — 
a well-aimed brick — the fresh cheek blenched, wMte hair 

* Original at Middleton Park. 
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^T. «3. dabbled in blood, tbe light of those brave old eyes quenched 
for ever ? Or (for on his own life he bestowed no second 
thought) did not this mad tumult, this orgy of ingratitude, 
betoken the whelming of his country in that hopeless, aimless 
anarchy he had striven so stoutly to ward from her shores ? 
He believed it had all come to this. In countless letters 
he pronounces the conviction that King, Lords, and Commons 
had been hoodwinked into a conspiracy which should destroy 
the Constitution, and that social order must soon cease for 
' . ever. , 

The Duhe of Wellington to E[,E»R. ilie Dulce of OumheilancL 

“ Apethorpe, January 1, 1833. 

. , . We are in a most critical situation. The Conservative 
Party have a Majority in the House of Lords. The Royal Mind 
will be with them. The Royal Authority, the Administration, 
the Majority of the H. of Commons, and the decided sense of 
the County against them; at the same time we know now to 
a certainty that the Conservative Party consists of the infinite 
Majority of the landed Proprietors and the great Commercial 
and Manufacturing Capitalists throughout the three Kingdoms. 
We must be very cautious in our Measures. A false step might 
do the greatest injury to the Institutions and Interests of all 
descriptions which it is our duty as well as our object and our 
Inclination to support and maintain. We must never forget that 
in times of Revolution such as those we have the misfortune of 
witnessing the passions of individuals have an Infiuence upon 
publick Affairs which in ordinary times they have not, and that 
it is the duty of those who wish to preserve what exists, not to 
<Iispute those passions unnecessarily, at the same time that they 
steadily persevere in their course, making no compromise of 
Principle or of any Interest. 

“ I think it very improbable that there will be any desire on 
the part of those who have the Power of the County in their 
hands to share it with their Rivals and those who entertain opinions 
so different from their own. I think that they are much more 
likely to find themselves under the necessity of making further 
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concessions to the Democratick party, and of forming a closer Ann.1833. 
Union with the Radicals. It is my opinion that that is the 
tendency of the Policy of the day, and in my view of the situa- 
tion of the County the Chances of the junction of the Whigs 
with the Radicals greatly increase the difficulties and embarrass 
all our proceedings.” * 

There was not much material for hope even when the 
newly enfranchised began to exercise their rights. While 
the elections were in progress. Lord Stanhope’s tenantry, 
indeed, drew the Duke’s carriage with music into Ghevening 
Park, but a band of miscreants waylaid him with volleys of 
stones between that place and Wildernesse.t The Duke 
could not pass unnoticed anywhere, but it was always un- 
certain at this stormy period whether the recognition would 
take the form of hoots or hurrahs. 

“ On Friday,” he wrote to Lady Salisbury as late as 18th 
December, “I was hooted returning from hunting through 
Aldermarten. Luckily I am accustomed to it, and I rode 
through the town as quietly as I did through London. I was 
alone, having sent away my groom to look for my curricle.” % 

The Duke’s eldest son, the Marquess of Douro, had offered 
himself as candidate for Hampshire, and encountered the full 
displeasure of the new electorate. At no time between the 
Duke and his son did there exist much easy confidence ; the 
Duke was stern in judgment and prompt to pronounce it — 
the Marquess reserved, with the sensitive consciousness of 
inferior abilities. 

‘‘I regret that Douro resigned before he had polled his last 
man; § and I think those who are contesting other counties at 
this very moment have some reason to complain of his being m 
Apsley Some 

t Stanhope, 177. 

% Salisbury MSS, 

§ Under the new Act the poll was kept open two days only, instead of 
fourteen as heretofore. 
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JSt. €B. smch a Imrry to retire. He did so mthoiit consulting me; 
althongli he determined on tlie measure at Basingstoke; eight 
miles from hence. But we cannot always expect to find wise 
heads on young shoulders. This is certain: he could not have 
carried the election.” 


TheBake’s However little hope the Duke was able to discern for the 

futui'e, he perceived that there was a clear 
duty for the Opposition in the Lords, and for the Duke to 

perceive a duty meant that he did Ms best to perform it. He 

was never of the opinion expressed by a statesman of more 
recent times, t that the chief duty of an opposition was to 
oppose, and he encountered much difficulty in restraining the 
activity of his peers and moderating theii‘ animosity against 
all the proposals of Lord Grey's Government. 


The Duke of Wellington to the Bari of Aberdeen. 

** Stratiieldsaye, ISth January, 1833. 

‘‘ I have received your letter and I confess that I find great 
difficulty in answering it. I have never relished, as you know, 
the seeking opportunities to carp at and oppose the measures of 
the Government ; the whole course of my life has been different. 
I dislike such conduct at present more than I did heretofore. 
In truth we do not know what sort of Constitution we have 
got — whether a Monarchy or a Bepublick, or that best (?) of 
Republicks — ^la Democratie Boyale I . . . The principal field of 
battle of the campaign will be Ireland ; and if they are at all 
fair upon that subject we must support them. ... I consider 
Lord Grey’s Government as the last prop of the Monarchy, how- 
ever bad it is and however unworthy of Confidence. After him 
comes Lord ( ? ) | probably, and chaos ! It will not be wise for 
us to endeavour to break down Lord Grey, without knowing 
what is to follow him. . . . The course, then, which I would 
recommend on the whole is one of attentive observation rather 
than of action . , . that we should not oppose and bring our 

* Saluhury MSS. t Bord Eandolph Churchill. 
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opposition to a division, excepting in a case of paramotint Anh. 1833. 
importance essential to the best interests of the country/^ ^ — - 

He was not solicitous for the attendance of the Old Tories, 
with the Duke of Gumberland at their head, in the House of 
Lords. 

To the Marquess of Londonderry. 

“ Stratfieldsaye, March 7, 1833. 

I do not see any prospect of the ISTecessity for an attendance 
in the House of Lords. In truth the Eevolution is effected. . . . 

Property, and the House of Lords in particular have lost their 
political Influence. Any Deliberative body composed of Men of 
Cultivation, of Habits of Business and of Talent may by their 
Discussions have a moral (influence) m Society and over the 
Legislature and the Mob. But their Discussions must be oppor- 
tune ; and those of the House of Lords in Particular, which still 
possesses a Legislative Power, but no political Influence, ought 
to be very cautiously managed. 

“I have been here generally amusing myself with the 
Foxhounds.” t 

To Lord Boden, 

“ Stratfieldsaye, March 13, 1833. 

“. . . There is no man who dislikes more than I do the 
principles and the policy of the existing administration; or is 
more opposed to their course of action. But I cannot shut my 
eyes to the state in which parliament and the country are. That 
there is no power in it excepting to do mischief ; and I cannot 
wish to remove from office men who profess at least to have good 
intentions in order to place the power in the hands of those who 
have not the grace even to make such professions. ... I wish 
therefore, as far at least as I am personally concerned, to afford 
no ground for the charge of ^ Faction,’ Other noble Lords may 
entertain a different opinion. But I confess that it appears to 
me that it behoves those who possess large properties and who 
must feel that the political influence over the councils of the 

* Apsley House 1833. t Original at Wynyard Park. 
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Mt, 64. country is in the hands of those who possess nothing, to consider 
well the course which they ought to follow particularly in the 
House of Lords.” =* 

To the Margiiess of Londonderry. 

“ London, June 6, 1833. 

. . We must consider of the real situation of the Country ; 
and of that which is best to be done to save our Properties from 
Destruction. As for Office or Power, both are out of the 
Question.” t 

To S.RM. the DuJce of Ctmherland, 

“ Wahner Castle, October 1st, 1833. 

. I must say I have always felt myself in a very awkward, 
and I must add false Position in opposition to the King's Govern- 
ment. I am connected with the Government in many ways; 
scarcely a day passes on which I am not under the Necessity of 
communicating with them on some subject or other. I have 
been in office and have served the King throughout my life ; and 
I know all the Difficulties in which the Government are placed. . . . 
I cannot enter upon an opposition to Government without know- 
ing what it is I am to oppose, and with a view to impede their 
course by increased difficulties. I would diminish those difficulties 
if I could. Keither could I oppose the Gov^ with the view to 
break up the Administration and form a new one. Kobody has 
a worse opinion of, or less Confidence in, the Existing Ministers 
than I have. Dnder their Guidance we have been on the Road 
to Ruin, we have made some Progress already, and we shall 
certainly make more. But for the sake of the King and his 
Family, as well as the Country, I cannot take upon myself the 
Responsibility of breaking up the Gov^. without knowing how or 
for whom another is to be formed, whether it can be supported — 
whether it can even claim support : and what the Enng thinks and 
wishes. Since the year 1830 I have forseen and lamented the 
state of things to which we were coming. But I confess that 
I cannot see the Remedy in the formation of what is called 

* E(mze MSS. t Original at Wynyard Park. 
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a determined and active opposition to the Ejng’s Governmentj Ann. 1838. 
especially in the House of Lords.” ^ * " 

The Duke, oppressed though he was by the conviction that The Duke 
ruin had descended on his country, resumed the ordinary 
avocations and amusements of an English country gentleman, field, 
dividing his time between Strathfieldsaye and Walmer Castle. 

Always a warm supporter of the chase, he subscribed liberally 
to the Vine and the Bramshill hounds in his own neighbour- 
hood, f and attended their meets as often as he possibly could. 

^‘Nim South,” a writer in the New Sporting Magazine, has 
left some interesting notes of the Duke's appearance and per- 
formance in the field, having apparently been as unfavourably 
impressed by the one as by the other. He tells how one wet 
day in 1831 he was waiting for Sir John Cope’s hounds at 
Hartley Row Gate, when he perceived a red coat approaching 
through the drizzle. As the new-comer drew near, Him 
South ” took stock of his attire, which included a scarlet 
frock coat, a lilac silk waistcoat, kid gloves, a pair of fustian 
trousers, strapped tightly down over a pair of Wellington 
boots! “And certainly they were Wellingtons in every 
sense of the word, for the wearer was neither more nor less 
than the illustrious Arthur himself.” 

“We had,” says Mm, “just the sort of day^s sport to please 
a man like the Duke of Wellington, who, though mighty in the 
field of war, cuts no great figure in the hunting-field. Indeed, to 
do him all due justice, I have seldom seen a man with less idea 
of riding than he has. His seat is unsightly in the extreme, and 
few men get more falls in the course of the year than his Grace. 
Nevertheless he seemed to enjoy the thing amazingly, and what 
with leading over occasionally and his groom’s assistance, he did 
very well.” 

The Duke gave much attention also to the improvement 
and management of his estate of Strathfieldsaye, spending 

* Apshy Eouse MSS, 

t At one time kis subscription to tbe Vine was £400 a year. 
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, liberally 'on tlie' land and laying by' all the ' surplus /rents "for 
Ms successors, who he knew would not enjoy all the sources 
of emolument which he did. He also spent much of his time 
at Walmer Castle, Ms official residence as Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, an office \Yhich he hj no means regarded as 


a sinecure. 


Lord Mahon to the Comiess of Jersey, 

“ 2nd October, 1838. 

^‘Yesterday I dined at Walmer Castle. The Duke is in 
amazing force. We were to meet their W- Highnesses of 
Cumberland, and sat waiting for them from seven till a quarter 
to nine. . . . Some country neighbours, being little used to late 
hours, appeared half dead at the delay.^^ 


Corre- * correspondence between the Duke and Dr. PMlpotts, 

spondence f ± > 

with Bishop of Bxeter, took place about this period, throwing some 
PhUpotts. light on the view the Duke took of the obligation 


of church-going. 


Let me beseech your attention to one particular,” wrote the 
prelate, “ in which you may do honour to God, and, by His grace, 
much spiritual good to men — mean, by regularly attending His 
public service; by showing before the world that you glory in 
being the servant of God ; by setting an example, the value of 
which will be proportioned to the greatness of your earthly 


renown.” f 


The Duke took the Bishop’s long lecture very meekly, 
recognising that his admonitor was only discharging the duty 
of his office. 




The Luke of Wellington to the Lord Bishojp of Exeter, 

“ London, 6th January, 1832, 

bear Lord Bishop, — am very grateful for your letter. 
It is highly creditable to your Lordship, and most suitable for 
you to write it in these times to any individual, more particularly 

* Original at Middleton Park. t Civil Despatches, vxii. 146. 
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to me, afflicted with sickness as I haye been* . * . What I am 
particularly anxious to remove from your mind is the notion that 
I am a person without any sense of religion. If I am so, I am 
unpardonable; as I have had opportunities to acquire, and have 
acquired, a good deal of knowledge on the subject. I don’t make 
much show or boast on any subject. I never have done so. The 
consequence is that, in these days of boasting, I have been set 
down from time to time as the most ignorant and least qualified 
public man of my time, and this even upon professional matters, 
upon which it might be imagined that from the commencement 
of my career I had been sufflciently tried. Then in private life 
I have been accused of every vice and enormity ; and when those 
who live with me, and know every action of my life and every 
thought, testify that such charges are groundless, the charge is 
then brought, ‘Oh, he is a man without religion.’ As I said 
before, I am not ostentatious about anything. I am not a 
‘ Bible Society man ’ upon principle, and I make no ostentatious 
display either of charity or of other Christian virtues, though 
I believe that, besides enormous sums given to hundreds and 
thousands who have positive claims upon me, there is not a 
charity of any description within my reach to which I am not 
a contributor, although I am convinced, and indeed know, that 
many of them are gross jobs. 

“ The next objection is ‘ He does not go to church ! ’ Whenever 
or wherever my presence at church can operate as an example, I 
do go. I never am absent from divine service at Walmer or 
when I am in Hampshire, or in any place in the country where 
my presence or absence could be observed. But it must be 
recollected that some ten years ago I met with an accident which 
affected my hearing, and, in point of fact, I never hear more 
than what I know by heart of the Church service, and never one 
word of the sermon. Then observe that during at least eight 
months of the year I should have to sit for two hours every week 
uncovered in a cold church : this would certainly have the effect 
of depriving me of my sense of hearing altogether. For some 
time I did attend divine service early in the morning at St. 
James’s, which lasted only an hour; but I found it too cold for 
me, and it is true that I do not attend divine service in any 
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-$^4. pansh in London. But excepting that duty, -which I never fail 
to perform in the country, I don’t know of any that I leave 
unperformed. There is room for amendment in every 
as -weU as in others; and there is nothing better calculated to 
inspire such amendment than such a letter as that from your 
Lordship. In ans-wering it as I have done, I hope you will 
believe that I don’t reject the ad-vice. On the contrary I thank 
you for it ; and I assure you that it will not be thrown away upon 
me. But if you have believed what you have read and heard 
of me, I must teU you that these reports do not do me justice.” * 

, Of the extraordinary energy sho-vm by the Duke of 

Wellington in private coirespondence many examples might 
be quoted, although he -was very scrupulous in destroying 
dtn-ing his lite almost all the letters he received of an exclu- 
pvely private nature, especially those from ladies. A fe-w 
instances may suffice to sho-vv the prodigious fluency of his 
pen at this period. 

Mr. Croker having sent him, in September, 1833 , a number 
of pamphlets on foreign afiah-s -with a request for his criticism, 
the Duke sat down at Walmer Castle and replied on sixty 
sides of lai’ge letter-paper ! f 

correspondence Avith Miss J. has been pub- 
Missj. lished;^ certainly, if they may be taken as genuine, and 
their authenticity has not been seriously called in question, § 
these letters must take rank among the most extraordinary 
littlenesses of great men. Miss J., it is stated, was the 
daughter of English parents of the class of smanar gentry, 
fashionably educated, possessed of great beauty, highly emo- 

* (Mml Despatches, viih 147. 

t draft of this docimient at Apsley House is not, as is usual, in his own 
handwriting, but in a small, close feminine hand. Had he written it himself it 
■would have covered one hundred and twenty pages. 

} The Letters of the Duheof Wellington fo Mss X, 1834-1 851. London, 1890. 

§ Lady de Ros was of opinion that the first two or three of the series were 
genuine, and the rest fictitious. It is, of course, exceedingly suspicious that 
the original have never been submitted to inspection; nevertheless, the 
imitation ^if imitation it be — of the Duke^s style is very close. 
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tional, and a religions zealot. Having succeeded in making a Ann. 1833. 
convert of a convicted murderer/ and persuaded him to make “ 
full confession before he was taken to the gallows, she con- 
ceived that she had a mission to arouse the most prominent 
public characters to a sense of their sinfulness, and selected 
the Duke of Wellington as the first subject, without even 
knowing that he was the conq^ueror of Napoleon. She wrote 

4 .^. T . - * - : 


NoTE.“-A/^€r these pages had been printed, it came to my 
knowledge that the original journal of Miss J — as well as 
the Bukds letters to her, were in the hands of a private collector, 
tvho kindly permitted me to examine them. Having done so 
critically, I have not the slightest hesitation in pronouncing 
them to he genuine. There remains not a shadow of doubt that 
all the letters are in the Dukds own hand. Most of them are 
addressed to 

Miss A. M. Jenkins, 

No. 42, Charlotte Street, 

Portland Place, 

a few having been sent to the care of a tradesman in the same 
street. The discrepancy in the spelling of Strathfieldsaye, 
referred to in the text, arises from the printer of the Letters 
having extended the Bukeh contraction, S. Saye, into the full 
name. 

The Author. 


■ ■ ■■■ . ■ ...... . . ;■ : 

Strathfieldsaye,* September 17, 1835, 

‘‘My dear Miss J., — I always understood that the important 
parts of a Letter were its Contents. I never much considered 

* Having never seen the originals of these letters, I can pronounce no opinion 
as to their authenticity. If, however, the printer has faithfully followed the 
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i^4. parish in London. But excepting that duty, ■which I never fail 
to perform in the country, I don’t kno-w of any that I leave 
unperformed. There is room for amendment in every m^.n, in me 
as well as in others,- and there is nothing better calculated to 
inspire such amendment than such a letter as that from your 
Lordship. In answering it as I have done, I hope you will 
believe that I don’t reject the advice. On the contrary I thank 
vnn W ,-t, . T assure vou that it will not be thrown away upon 


’ O J' " j , 

would have covered one hundred and twentypagos. ~ ~ 

t ^ Letters of the Lvke of WeUingtm to Miss J., 1884-1851. London, 1890. 
§ Lady de Eos -was of opinion that the first two or three of the series were 
genuine, and the rest fictitious. It is, of course, exceedingly suspicious that 
the originate have never been submitted to inspection; nevertheless, the 
imitation ^if imitation it be — of the Duke’s style is very close. 
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tional, and a religions zealot. Having sncceeded in making a Am. lSSS. 
convert of a convicted mnxderer, and persuaded him to make ^ 
full confession before he tos taken to the gallows, she con- 
ceived that she had a mission to arouse the most prominent 
public characters to a sense of their sinfulness, and selected 
the Duke of Wellington as the first subject, without even 
knowing that he was the conqueror of Napoleon. She wrote 
to him on 15th January, 1834, and received an answer by 
return of post, the beginning of a correspondence which, 
alternating with interviews, lasted till a few months before the 
Duke's death in 1852. Miss J.'s letters are full of religious 
fervour, earnest exhortations to seek salvation, and feminine 
resentment of the slightest want of ceremony in addressing 
her. Thus on one occasion she took deep offence because the 
Duke took to sealing his letters with a plain seal instead of 
with Ms coat of arms. 

“ I take this opportunity,” she writes in 1 835, “ of making two 
enquiries respecting which my mind is not at all satisfied. The 
first is : Why am I to receive a change of style in the appearance of 
your letters with regard to the Seal thereof and the next, called 
forth thereby: Why you ever ceased to sign your Name at the 
conclusion of your letters. If either of these changes sprang 
from disrespect or want of confidence in my integrity, confidence, 
Christianity and friendship, I shall without hesitation or delay 
return Your Grace every letter I have in my possession, as in 
that case they will cease to have any value in my estimation. I 
will also beg to decline all further intercourse, knowing that the 
sincerity and purity of my friendship merits both consideration 
and respect.” 

The Duke’s answer to this effusion may be given as an 
example of the style of his share in the correspondence. 

“ Strattfieldsaye,* September 17, 1835. 

“My dbab Miss J., — I always understood that the important 
parts of a Letter were its Contents. I never much considered 

Having never seen the originals of these letters, I can pronounce no opinion 
as to their anthenticitv. If, however, the printer has faithfully followed the 
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■%h&. Signatoe, provided I knew the handwriting ; or the Seal, 
provided it effectmlly closed the letter. When I write to a 
Person with whom I am mtimate,^ who knows my handwriting, 
I generally sign my Initials. I don’t always seal my own 
Letters ; they are sometimes sealed by a Seeretaiy, oftener by 
myself. In any Case, as there are generally very many to he 
sealed, and the Seal frequently becomes heated, it is necessary 
to change it ; and by accident I may have sealed a Letter to you 
with a blank Beal But it is very extraordinary if it is so, as I 
don’t believe I have such a thing 1 You will find this Letter 
however signed and sealed in what you deem the most respectful 
manner. And if I should write to you any more, I will take 
care that they shall be properly signed and sealed to your 
Satisfaction. I am very glad to learn that you intend to send 
back all the letters I ever wrote to you. I told you heretofore 
that I thought you had better burn them all. But if you think 
proper to send them in a parcel to my House, I will save you 
the trouble of committing them to the lames. 

“ Believe me, Ever Yours most sincerely, 

“ WELLmOTON.” 

And this sort of twaddle went on for the space of seventeen 
years, for it was aE twaddle except the fervid and fanatical 
exhortations on the lady’s part. They were perpetnally 
quarrelling, and as often making it up, till, in the later years, 
the correspondence became more material, and the question of 
pecuniary assistance came on the carpet. No more tiresome 
or futile intercourse can be imagined for a man of affairs 
constantly occupied in the discharge of the highest functions 
of a subject. The whole episode of Miss J.— assuming it to 
be genuine — is a curious psychological puzHe ; the religious 
lectures and discussions one would have said were of the very 
kind to bore the Duke, whose religion was of a somewhat 
conventional type ; to account for his having been at the 

text, the spelling of this name suggests that they came from another hand than 
the Duke’s, who always wrote Stratfieldsaye.” 

* He had not seen her a dozen times. 
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pains to indite three hundred and ninety epistles to Miss Ann. 1833 
J., one is thrown npon the conclusion that, althongh there is ^ 
a total absence of amatory expressions, he found recreation 
in intercoiii*se with a pretty young woman of unconventional 
ways. ' , 

Even this is barely comprehensible when regard is had to 
the volume of the Dnke's daily correspondence. 

“ The Duke,” wrote Lady Salisbury in 1837, “ complained to 
me terribly of the incessant persecution of notes and letters on 
all subjects from everybody — told me he had written fifty notes 
or letters that morning, although he had a secretary, an assistant 
and a librarian. ‘I declare that I dread going into my own 
house, from the heaps of letters that are ready to receive me 
there. The other morning I had a visit from a man who had 
made repeated applications to see me on business of importance — 
a baronet — who has published a pamphlet or two. The interview 
began with high-flown compliments on his side, which I soon put 
an end to by saying, ‘ We did not meet to make compliments. You 
stated that you had something to say to me.’ 

‘‘‘Yes, my lord,’ said the baronet, ‘I have a question to put. 

I wish to ascertain whether, if your Grace were to return to office, 
you would support principles of moderate reform.’ 

“ ‘ That is your question, is it ^ ’ 

“‘Yes, my lord.’ 

“ ‘ Then allow me to put a question in return — what right have 
you to ask me ? ’ ” ^ 

It was not with ladies alone, however, that the Duke was 
ready to correspond. Postcards, in which the late Mr. 
Gladstone was so amazingly fecund, were not at his disposal ; 
but it is no exaggeration to say that he used up hundred- 
weights of gilt-edged letter and note-paper in replies on the 
most trivial subjects, the drafts being duly retained, endorsed, 
and filed, usually, as in the following case, i% Ms own 
handwriting. Some unknown quack had sent him a box 
of salves ; he replied as follows : — 


* Balisbury MS8., 1837 . 
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StratfieMsaye, 26tli Jannary, 1839. 

‘‘ Sm,— I hcwe received yoiir letter and tbe box of salves, etc., 
which yon have sent me. This last wHl be returned to yon by 
the coach of Monday. I beg yon to accept my best thanks for 
yonr attention. I think that yon and I have some reason to 
complain of the Editors of ISTewspapers. One of them thonght 
proper to publish an account of me, that I was aJBfected by a 
Bigidity of the Muscles of the Face. You have decided that 
the disorder must be the Tic douloureux, for which you send me 
your Salves as a remedy. I have no disorder in my face. I am 
affected by the Lumbago or Ehenmatism in my Loins, shoulders, 
neck, and back, a disorder to which many are liable who have 
passed days and nights exposed to the Weather in bad Climates. 
I am attended by the best medical Advisers in England, and I 
must attend to their advice. I cannot make use of Salves sent 
to me by a Gentleman however respectable of whom I know 
nothing, and who knows nothing of the Case excepting what he 
reads in the Newspapers.” * 

A few more chamcteristic illustrations maybe taken almost 
at random from the pyramids of manuscripts at Apsley 
House, where, gazing upon the high desk at which the Duke 
used to work, one is staggered at the evidence of energy 
sufficient to drive the quill over so many acres of harsh, 
lough paper, and to retain autograph drafts of the most tiivial 
communications. It is well, how'ever, to bear in mind the 
warning contained in one of these letters. 

To Lord Mahon. 

September ISth, 1836. 

“ You are quite right to avoid to publish what you may learn 
in your Private Correspondence or Private Conversation with 
anybody. We converse loosely; we may say nothing that we 
do not think, or know to be true. But if I was to think that 
every Word I ever say or write was to be brought before the 
Publick, I should hesitate before I dared to write or talk at all ; 

* Apd&y House MBS. 
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and I should take care so to explain myself as that I could not Am 1833. 
be misunderstood.’^ 

To a Clergyman who deplored Boman GathoUe Emaneipatmi. 

“Walmer Castle, 29 September, 1839. 
the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
Mr. Anderson. Everybody has a right to write to the Duke 
what he pleases • the Duke hopes that he will be permitted to 
answer or not as he pleases. Mr. Anderson has thought fit to 
attribute to one cause the state in which the country is at 
present. The Duke, who is an actor in the affairs of the Day, 
would attribute these unfortunate circumstances to the conduct 
of a powerful Party, of which, if the Duke is not mistaken, 

Mr. Anderson is one, to the course which this party followed 
subsequently to the almost unanimous adoption by Parliament 
of the measure to which Mr. Anderson has referred, and most 
particularly to the course which many belonging to' the same 
party followed in the course of the years 1830, 1831, and 1832. 

This is the answer which the Duke has to give to Mr. Anderson : 
he had better write to somebody else. Before Mr. Anderson 
refers to the authority of Scripture in relation to the Acts for 
Catholick Emancipation in correspondence with others, the Duke 
would recommend to him to peruse the Acts of Parliament 
establishing the Reformation of the Church of England in 
England and Ireland. He will judge for himself whether these 
in any manner affected the civil privileges of Roman Oatholicks ; 
whether such privileges were affected till the enactment of the 
Corporation and Test Acts in the reign of Charles II. ; whether 
the authors of these Acts, the founders of the Church and its 
doctrines, left for two centuries in existence and in exercise 
privileges forbidden by the word of God.’^ 

Ordering a Pair of Postdiorses, 

“ Stratfieldsaye, November 24, 1846. 

‘‘E.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
the Landlord of the Norfolk Arms Inn. The Duke has been • 
invited to Arundel Castle during the period of the visit of H.M. 



'''TME'LJWM:' OF WMlLmETOK'^^ 

Mt, ?8. ' the'Qaeea to His Grace tlie .Duke of.. Norfolk He will arrive 
~ at Arundel by tbe Bail Boad on Tuesday the 1st of December 
by the train which will quit the Station London Bridge at 
eleven a.m. and reach the Station Arundel at 1.39. He will 
bring his Carriage with him, and he requests the Landlord of 
the Norfolk Arms Inn to give orders, and if necessary to take 
Measures, that he may find a pair of Horses at the Arundel 
Station at half-past one on Tuesday the 1st of December, to 
draw his Carriage from thence to the Castle. 

“ The Duke will have with him two Saddle Horses, and he 
requests the Landlord of the Norfolk Arms Inn to give orders that 
Stabling may be ready for them at the Norfolk Arms if possible ; 
if not, in the Town in the immediate Neighbourhood. 

If the liandlord of the Norfolk Arms Inn should have occa- 
sion to write to the Duke of Wellington, it is requested that he 
will address the letter to Piccadilly, London.” 

Endorsed — “To the Landlord of the Norfolk Arms Inn, 
Arundel, desiring him to have a pair of horses to take 
the Carriage to the Castle.” ^ 

To one who ashed the Duke for a Certificate of Besjpectahility, 

“ London, July 21, 1817, 

“F.M. the Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to 
Mr. Oliver. He declares distinctly that he knows nothing of 
Mr. Edward Oliver, and that he is astonished at the JMolewoe 
of any person requiring him to certify to Messrs. Coutts and Co., 
or any other person, that of which the person who makes the 
requisition must know that the Duke has no personal knowledge.” 


To a Washerwoman, 


“ London, September 1, 1848. 

“The Duke of Wellington presents his compliments to Mrs. 
Herrick. His son, the Marquis of Douro, is a housekeeper in 
Street. He is not responsible for the payment of his 


■ 
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washing bills, even to the wife of a soldier. It appears to the 
Duke that the regular mode of proceeding would be to apply to 
the debtor himself, and, if payment should be refused or omitted, 
to enforce the same by all means sanctioned by law. This would 
be a regular mode of proceeding. That adopted is impertinent, 
in the real and not offensive meaning of that word.” 

To a Lady who sent a Box to Apsley House. 

“ Walmer Castle, Srd N'oTember, 184:9. 

“ Field Marshal the Duke of Wellingon presents his compli- 
ments to Miss Jane Fyffe. He has this morning received in a 
deal box her letter of 3rd October. He has long been under the 
necessity of preventing his house being made the deposit of all 
the trash that is manufactured or made up. Giving money is 
one thing— receiving in'^o his house all the trash made up is quite 
a different one ! To the latter he will not submit. He invariably 
returns everything sent to his house without his previous per- 
mission, if he can discover the mode of doing so. But there is 
no direct communication between this place and Edinburgh. 
The deal case was brought down here from the Duke’s house in 
London, the Duke is ignorant in what manner. He desires 
Miss — to inform him in what manner it is to be returned 
to Edinburgh. He gives notice that if he does not receive an 
answer by return of post, the box and its contents will be thrown 
into the fire. He will not allow things to be sent to his house 
without his previous consent.” 

In his later years the Duke had a variety of forms of 
refusal lithographed in facsimile from his own handwriting, 
for such purposes as declining invitations to dinners and 
parties, declining to give orders to the gallery of the House 
of Lords or to send an autograph signature, and, especially, 
explaining the limitation of his patronage as Commander-in- 
chief. 

In his last years his handwriting became almost illegible ; 
so much so that in 1852, when Lord Derby, then in office, 
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receiTOl a letter fii)m th^ Duke wHcli no one iu Downing 
Street conld decipher, he sent his private secretary, Colonel 
Talbot, to ask the Duke to explain his ovui letter. The 
Duke took it, looked at it, and, handing it back to Colonel 
Talbot, observed with a smile, It wm my business to write 
that letter, but it is duty to read it ! 

Eetiiming to the year 1833— for the ordinary incidents and 
social obligations of political life the Duke at this time felt a 
strong disinclination, all the more marked because he was 
usually so conscientious in nieeting tlieiii. 

TJie Duke of WeUmgfon to the IlarcMoness of SaMshurg, 

“ S.S., March 28t!i, 18Ba 

“ My deae Lauy Salisbury,— I have received your note about 
dining with the Lord Mayor, which is a ceremony which I confess 
that I am anxious to avoid unless you wish it very much. I 
wish to avoid for three reasons. First, I think that all in the 
City , Conservatives * as well as the others, behaved most shame- 
fully to me in the year 1830 on the occasion of the King’s 
intended visit to the City. I then determined that I would not 
go again either to the Mansion House or to dine at the Guildhall. 
Secondly, I am very anxious to avoid to meet the Ministers any- 
where ; but particularly in the City at the Lord Mayor’s, where 
they must be toasted, applauded, etc., etc. Thirdly, it is not 
quite clear to me that if the Ministers knew, as they must, that 
I intended to be present, they would not favour me by having 
a mob ready to receive me on arriving at, or going away from, 
the Mansion House, as Mr. Canning’s Government had on one 
occasion that I attended a dinner given by the East ^ India 
Company when he was present. My own inclination, therefore, 
would induce me not to go.” t 

It is rather lamentable to find the Dnke entertaining 
suspicion that English Ministers and gentlemen would stoop 

* The earliest example which I have noted of the use by the Duke of the 
modem term for what remained of the Tory party. 

t Salishury MS8* 
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to wrest the Lord Mayor’s hospitality into the occasion for a Am 1834. 
hostile demonstration against a politicaL opponent, hut this 
was not the only symptom of how much his spirit had been 
embittered and his judgment warped by resentment against 
the authors of the legislative revolution. Unhappily, he 
allowed his resentment to extend to some who deserved 
censure from him least of all. 

Early in 1834 the Chancellorship of the University ofEstrango- 
Oxford became vacant through the death of Lord Grenville, 
and the Conservatives of the University approached the 
with the view of inducing him to consent to be put in 
nomination. He told them that he knew no more of Greek 
and Latin than an Eton boy in the remove ; that these facts 
were perfectly well known, and that he must be considered 
incapable and unfit,” and he urged them to look elsewhere, 
naming the Duke of Beaufort and the Lords Bathurst, 
Mansfield, Sidmouth, and Talbot. Yielding, however, to 
the urgent pressure of his proposers, the Duke consented 
to be put forward, considering himself 'Vin all instances 
of this kind an instrument to be used by the public.” f 
Meanwhile another party in Convocation had invited Sir 
Eobert Peel to allow his nomination, and Mr. Hayward 
Cox wrote to the Duke suggesting that it would be a 
gracious act if he were to withdraw in favour of his 
colleague, who, by his conscientious action at the time of 
the Eoman Catholic legislation, had lost his seat for the 
University. The Duke replied, declining to withdraw on 
the ground that the appeal had come too late, and that it 
would be unfair to the gentlemen who, at his request, had 
first reconsidered, and then repeated, their invitation to 
himself. 

Accordingly, the Duke was installed as Chancellor of the 
University on 10th June. With Croker, who accompanied 
him, he stipulated for an avoidance of display. 
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.«T. (54. “I intend to send a footman and coaeiiman and horses to 

■ Oxford ; but as for a magnificent entry, etc., I must enter that 

city as I have always entered that and others— as an individual.” * 
“I could not make the Duke,” Croker wrote to his wife, “ take 
oft’ his hat to any one, not even the ladies ; he kept saluting like 
a soldier. I, however, made him show himself occasionally, and 
take notice here and there ; but he is a sad hand at popularity 
hunting. . . . Mr. Amould repeated some very good verses on 
the Hospice of St, Bernard; and, after alluding to Buonaparte’s 
passage of the Alps, and praising his genius, etc., and recounting 

all his triumphs, he suddenly apostrophised the Duke, and said 

something equivalent to— ‘ invincible tdl he met you ! ’ At that 
word began a scene of enthusiasm such as I ne% er saw , some 
people appeared to me to go out of their senses— literally to go 
mad. The whole assembly started up, and the ladies and grave 
semicircle of doctors became as much excited as the hoys in the 
gallery and the men in the pit. Such peals of shouts I never 
Lard ; such waving of hats, handkerchiefs and caps I never saw ; 
such extravagant clapping and stamping so that at last the aii 
became clouded with dust. During all this the Duke sa,t like 
a statue; at last he took some notice, took oft his cap lightly, 
and pointed to the reciter to go on ; but this only increased the 
enthusiasm, and at last it ended only from the exhaustion of our 
animal powers.” t 

UTow it may easily lie believed how little the Duke, loaded 
already with all the honours which human ingenuity has 
devised to indicate human gratitude, coveted for himself the 
honorary office of Chancellor; nevertheless, Peel was deeply 
hurt that the Duke, in suggesting the names of others, 
should not have mentioned liim as one who had deserved 
of the University.t He was not aware, as appears from 
unpublished letter from the Duke to Lord Aberdeen, tha,t 
Duke "had done everything in his power to prevail 

* Oroker,iim. t Iftid., 228 . ^ ^ 

X Peel was afterwards informed by Sir Henry Hardinge that the DAe ha 
been nrgjiug Mr. Wintle to force the office upon you (Peeb by a junction of aU 
but the Duke was informed that a peer was indispensable. 
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on them to take Sir Eobert Peel,”^ but in vain. Peel Akn. 1S34. 
therefore withdrew, and the Duke was unanimously elected. 

Such a trifle as this would never have disturbed the inter- 
course of men who were on confidential terms, but such, 
unhappily, no longer prevailed between the two leaders of 
the Opposition. 

^‘Peel complains,” wrote Lady Salisbury in her journal, “that 
he has asked the Duke three years running to Drayton, but he 
has never been asked to Strathfieldsaye. There certainly never 
were two men less fitted to go on well together in the intercourse 
of private life. The only way to deal with the Duke is by 
perfect openness and candour, and Peel is always stiff, reserved, 
and unfathomable.” I 

“Why won’t you go to Drayton ?” asked Lady Salisbury. 

“ Ah, that is the way 1 ” returned the Duke. “Why does 
the Duke not do this, and why does the Duke not do that ? 

It is very hard if the Duke is to be the only man who may 
not do as he likes.” t 

On another occasion Lady Salisbury, after listening to some 
complaint by the Duke about Peel’s tiresome ways, remarked, 

“Never mind; he is a thoroughly honest man and devoted 
to you.” 

“ In the first position, you are quite right,” repUed the 
Duke — “he is thoroughly honest. I never saw a man who 
adhered more invariably to truth on all occasions. As to the 
second, I have my doubts of that.” § 

It was one of the Duke’s peculiarities that he was very 
slow — unconquerably slow — to change an opinion he had 
once formed. It was the work of years to convince him that 
he had been mistaken in his original belief that Peel dis- 
liked him. On 1st May, 1834, they met at dinner at Mr. 
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'Mt. 65 , Arbrnthnofs, and their host :was , so' strack'' hj the absence of 
, , the . old cordiality' between them, and , so ' apprehensive that 
an open mptnre was imniinent, that he wwote to express his 
anxiety to Lord Aberdeen, as the only man able to set matters 
: J'ight. 

‘*I know not which of the two is in fanlt* Perhaps there is 
no fault on either side, merely misconception. ... The Duke, I 
know, imagines that Peel does not like him; In this I am sure 
he is ill error. If there is one subject upon which, when I was 
seeing Peel daily, he spoke to me more than upon all others, it 
was in praise and admiration of the Duke. ... It seems there- 
fore to me that the one thing wanted is that they should under- 
stand each other.” * 

Now, Lord Aberdeen was equally friends with the Duke 
and Sir Eobert, and it is significant that, instead of going 
straight to the Duke, who was in the habit of grumbling to 
him confidentially about Peel, he forwarded Aibuthnot's letter 
to Peel. The fact is that the Duke was rather an imprac- 
ticable person in delicate negociations ; he was so impatient 
of any \vant — not of sincerity, for he always gave Peel the 
utmost credit for absolute truthfulness — but of frankness of 
manner and directness of expression, that his friends found 
it difficult to induce him to use those little attentions and 
considerations wliich do so much to make intercoui'se run 
smoothly. Aberdeen found that chief among two or three 
other causes for Peeks soreness was the remembrance of 
Wellington's words when, in 1832, be had been explaining to 
the Lords his action and motives in endeavouring to form a 
Ministry which Peel had refused to join. Tliey certainly 
were barbed expressions, and it is not surprising that they 
rankled in a spirit so sensitive as Peeks. 

“For myself, my Lords, I cannot help feeling that if I had 
been capable of refusing my assistance to his Majesty, if I had 
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been capable of saying to bis Majesty — -'I cannot assist you in ANN. 1S34, 
this affair,’ I do not thinJk, my Lords, that I could have shown 
my face in the streets for shame of having done it, for shame of 
having abandoned my Sovereign under such distressing circum- 
stances. I have indeed the misfortune of differing from friends 
of mine upon this subject, but I cannot regret the steps I have 
taken.” 

The faithful Arbuthnot did not relax his efforts to bring 
about a reconciliation. He was determined to remove the 
misunderstanding between these men, not only from the deep 
admiration and affection in which he held them, but because 
he looked upon them as essential to the welfare of the country. 

The Ministry was crumbling to pieces ; were it to fall, it were 
lamentable that there should exist anything short of the 
fullest confidence between Wellington and Peel. To Peel, 
therefore, Arbuthnot wrote on 12th May— 

“ The Duke told me yesterday that he had met Hardinge, 
and that he said to him that things were in that state which 
might make it necessary for you to make up your mind at a 
moment’s warning what course you would pursue. I don’t think 
he said- much more . . . except that the Minister must be in 
the House of Commons. . . . Supposing that the Edng had to 
form a new Government, I should hope that he would send 
for you and the Duke at the same time. The Duke would 
represent the absolute necessity of having the Minister in the 
House of Commons, and he would exert himself most strenuously 
in aiding you to form a Government. It would then be settled 
between you what share in it he was to take ; but I know that 
his object is the Horse Guards.” ^ 

The misunderstanding and coldness, however, were not so 
easily removed. It endured for years, despite the closer 
relations into which political changes brought the Duke and 
Sir Eobert, and although Arbuthnot, Croker, Lady Salisbury, 


* Teel Letters^ ii. 240. 
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"'iST.'m. 'aiici otlier Mends, msed' tlieir bestofSces to', put matters on a 
, V , more comfortable' footing. Complete reconciliation — recUnte- 
ffmtio mmris — did indeed come at last, but not before the 
'■ .end'Of.botli these .great lives 'was at band., 

The,Dwkes' '' The Diike's efforts d,nrmg 1834. .were chiefly 'directed',: to,:" 

restraining the indiscretions of Ms own party, ‘'I under- 
party. stand,” he wi'ote to Lord Aberdeen before the opening of tbe 
session, “ that onr zealous friends are very unreasonable, and 
I shall have some trouble with them.” * Writing on the same 
day to the Duke of Buckingham, one of these “ zealous friends,” 
he indulged in a little jeremiad on the times. 

“ The truth is that ail government in this country is impossible 
under existing circumstances. I don't care whether it is called 
monarchy, oligarchy, aristocracy, democracy, or what they please, 
the government of the country, the protection of the lives, 
privileges, and properties of its subjects and the regulation of the 
thousand matters which require regulation in an advanced and 
artificial state of society, are impracticable as long as such a 
deliberative assembly exists as the House of Commons, with all 
the powers and privileges which it has amassed in the course of 
the last two hundred years.” f 

It was with Lord Aberdeen that the Duke took closest 
counsel in leading the Opposition in the LordvS. Church 
reform was in the air, and Ministers were being urged to take 
it up, witliout, however, showing much inclination for the 
task. 

Tlie Dulce of WelUngion to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

“ 17th January, 1834, 

. There is a good deal of alarm about the Church, 
principally among the dignified clergy, and the politicians of the 
world. My friends the country gentlemen don't seem to me to 
think much about that or anything else excepting their homes 
and foxes.” | 
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The same to Lord Roden. 

“ ITth January, 1834. 

^‘It is impossible for me to tell what will be the course of 
events in Parliament. From the moment that the word ‘ Beform ’ 
was mentiozied in Parliament I never doubted of the consequences 
which must follow from it. We have not half done with them 
yet My opinion has been invariably that we ought to descend 
from our high station by the most gradual road, in order to 
avoid any great shock to our complicated Machine, and that we 
might each of us take our Station in the new system according 
to which it has pleased Gentlemen to be governed. I therefore 
have done and will do all that I can to prevent any sudden or 
general mischief. People are telling me every day that noblemen 
and gentlemen like to be consulted, and to know the opinion of 
each other. I thought that I could not adopt a better mode of 
consulting than to invite to dine with me on the day preceding 
the Meeting of Parliament every Nobleman in the habit of 
speaking in the House of Lords, or whose opinion was likely 
to have weight with others. I have invited as many as fifty ; 
from some I am sorry to say I have not received very civil 
answers. Many have not answered at all; some have excused 
themselves for not attending ; very few have said that they will 
attend. I confess that I should find it difficult to give a Reason 
for having sent these invitations. If a meeting was desirable, 
those who should wish it might have met at a club, or at the 
house of any other noble lord.”^ 

I am persuaded/’ wrote Charles Greville in his journal, 
''that the Duke deludes himself with some extraordinary 
false reasoning, and that the habits of intense volition, jumbled 
up with party prejudices, old association, and exposure to 
never-ceasing flattery, have produced the remarkable result 
we see in his conduct. Notwithstanding the enormous 
blunders he has committed, and his numerous and flagrant 
inconsistencies, he has never lost confidence in himself, and, 
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what is more curious, has contrived to retain that of a host 
of followers.” * 

The political comnilsion anticipated as immediate by the 
Duke and Mr, Arbuthnot was postponed for a few months, 
and before it came about the Duke was fated to sustain a 
severe loss in the death of Mrs. Arbuthnot, one of his few 
intimate friends. Gossips loved to point an inquisitive finger 
at this friendshij), which began when the Arbuthnots were in 
Paris after the peace of 1815 ; and, in whatever degree of 
indiscretion the acquaintance may have had its rise, it had 
ripened with yeax\s into a friendship very dear to the Duke. 
He was at Hatfield when the news came, and Lady Salisbury 
lias described the scene in her journal. 


Death of 
Mrs. 

Arbuthnot, 


August 1834. — ‘^Lord S. came down with Lds. Ellea- 

borough and Rosslyn, the Clanwilliams and the G. Somersets, 
They had a splendid division last night in the Lords on the 
Admission of Dissenters Bill — majority 102 — ^greater than any 
division of the Opposition in this century. At least this, I 
trust, will put swamping the H. of Peers out of the question. 
The Duke came down to dinner in high spirits. He told us Mrs. 
Arbuthnot had been ill at Woodford with an attack of the 
nature of cholera — ^but was better, I had just gone to bed, with 
the other ladies, when an express arrived to the D. with the 
intelligence of Mrs. Arbuthnot^s death. He threw himself in 
the greatest agitation on the sofa, as Ld. S. told me, and the 
letter on the floor; and then rose and walked a few minutes 
about the room, almost sobbing, after which he retired. In the 
morning Lord S. got a note from him, saying he must go to Mr, 
Arbuthnot; he left for Woodford about half-past eight on 
Sunday morning. It is a dreadful loss to him; for whether 
there is any foundation or not for the stories usually believed 
about the early part of their liaison^ she was certainly nm become 
to him no more than a tried and valued Mend, to whom he was 
sincerely attached. Her house was his home ; and with all his 
glory and greatness, he never had a home. His nature is domestic, 
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and, as he adTances in years, some female society and 
fireside to which he can always resort become necessary to 
him.” ^ 

Mr, Arbutlmot, who was slightly older than the Duke, 
shortly after he became a widower, was induced to make his 
London residence in Apsley House, and the friendship between 
these two men continued without change or abatement, till 
it was severed by Mr. Arbuthnot’s death in 1850, ‘ 


^ SaliBhury MSS., 1834. 
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I think,” said he to Lady Salisbury, “that persons of property 1834 . 
in this country are coining to their senses ; but while the Reform 
Act is in force they have no influence. Formerly there were 
certain places given up to the democratic interest, and it was 
very proper, in a constitution like ours, that there should be such ; 
the rest were in the hands of the property of the country. But 
the Act has brought home democracy to every man’s door. I 
doubt whether, even if the Reform Act were repealed,'^" the 
country could again enjoy its ancient constitution without further 
changes. The House of Commons has of late swallowed up all 
the power of the State; the rotten boroughs moderated this 
power by the infusion of aristocratic influence; to restore them 
would be impossible. It remains to be considered in what manner 
to re-establish the ancient balance, whether by giving to the 
House of Lords more power by controlling the money bills and 
so on, or by giving the Ring a real and effectual veto. If there 
were a revolution in this country, it must end by a military 
dictator ; I am too old, but there would be one.” f 

The Duke was not alone in anticipating a violent revolu- 
tion ; his apprehensions were shared by some of the Whigs. 

On hearing that the Duke of Bedford had declared that, in 
his opinion, the choice lay between despotism and anarchy, 
the Duke remarked, ‘M can tell Johnny Bedford that if we 
have anarchy, 111 have Woburn r" f 

Bitterly as he disapproved of Lord Grey's policy, still his 
Cabinet was the King's Government, and Wellington could 
not be induced by Buckingham, Londonderry, and the other 
Tory frondeuTs to offer any factious opposition to their 
measures. Least of all was he disposed to take issue with 
them upon the new Poor Law. 

* It is a singular thing that, as shown by many expressions in the Duke’s 
letters at this time, he contemplated partial repeal of the Reform Act as a 
possible and desirable thing. 

t Salisbury MSS., 1834. 
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■ ■ ■' 'TIm'BuJce of WeUhigton to ike 3Iarqtie8S''qf Londonderr}f. ^ 

‘‘17 June, 1834:. 

‘‘ My bear Charles, — • ... la the last session of Parliament 
I fought several fair siand-np fights thronghont the Bog Days 
and till the end of August, with the support of not more than 
a dozen Peers ; npon questions of the greatest Publick and personal 
interest, even to the Duke of Buckingham himself • but I do not 
recollect that I had the Advantage of the Buke^s support on any 
one of these occasions. . . . I decline to make the Poor Law 
Bill a Party Question, or to oppose any provision in it of which, 
when I see it, I shall approve. . . . I do not choose to be the 
Person to excite a quarrel between the two Houses of Park 
This quarrel will occur in its Time ; and the House of Lords will 
probably be overwhelmed. But it shall not be owing to any action 
of mine.” 

“ Loudon, June 19, 1834. 

‘‘ If I am to carry on a Warfare with the B. of Buckingham 
by Letter, he must write Legibly. I can scarcely read one Word 
of his Letter, Indeed not one Word beyond the first Page. 

“ In answer to that Page I assert that I was left almost alone 
to fight the Battle in the House of Lords in the last Session of 
Pari! We consequently lost many Questions. . . , To talk of my 
being Leader of a Party or anything but the Slave of a Party, or 
in other Words the Person whom any other may hore with his 
Letters or his Visits upon publick Subjects, when he pleases, is 
Just what I call Stuff ^ 

During the summer of 1834 Lord Grey's Ministry staggered 
on under increasing diffictilties. Their poj)ularity out-of- 
doors suffered from the disappointment of those who had 
imagined that all kinds of benefits would immediately flow 
from the establishment of a people's Parliament. They were 
at issue among themselves on the proposals for dealing with 
the revenues of the Irish Church, which brought about in 
May the resignation of the Duke of Eichmond, Loi^d Eipon, 

* Originals at Wynyard Park. 
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Sir James Graham, and Mr. Stanley Grey himself was Am I834r. 
only restrained from retiring at the same time by the remon- " * * * § 

strance of Brongham; he did resign in July, and was suc- 
ceeded as Prime Minister by Lord Melbourne, Parliament 
being prorogued at the same time. 

Lord Melbourne accepted office, relying chiefly on Lord m of the 
Althorpe’s influence as leader of the House of Commons ; t 
but on the death of his father, Earl Spencer, on 10th 
November, Althorpe went to the House of Lords, and Lord 
Melbourne, feeling that the position was seriously modified, 
asked the King whether it was his pleasure that he “should 
attempt to make such fresh arrangements as might enable 
his Majesty’s present servants to continue to conduct the 
affairs of the country ; or whether his Majesty deems it 
advisable to adopt any other course.” It has usually been 
understood that the King dismissed his Ministers on this 
occasion by the exercise of his prerogative, $ but the above 
extract from Lord Melbourne’s letter to the King on 12th 
November shows that, technically, he placed his resignation 
in his Majesty’s hands. In his reply the King replied that, 
looking to the effect on the strength of Ministers of the with- 
drawal of Lord Althorpe from the House of Commons, and 
also to the division of opinion in the Cabinet on the question 
of the Irish Church, “he did not think he would be acting 
fairly or honourably by his Lordship if he called upon him 
for the continuance of his services in a position of which the 
tenure appeared to the King so precarious.” The dismissal 
by the King of his Ministers, for such it was in effect, § gave 
rise to a situation wholly without parallel. Melbourne, after 

* Became Lord Stanley on tUe death of his grandfather, the twelfth Earl 
of Derby, 21st October, 1834. 

t See Melbourne’s letter to the King (Reel Letters, il 253). 

% Brougham industriously circulated the unfounded report that the Ministry 
had been dismissed as the result of an intrigue between the Tories and the 
.'Queen.- . . . . ' ' 

§ And so the King believed it to be, avowing it as “ his own immediate and 
exclusive act” in a subsequent letter to Sir Robert Peel (Reel Letters, ii. 288). 
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a personal interview with his iMajesty at Brighton, offered to 
" ■ convey to the Diike of Wellingtou his Majesty's commands, 

and actually waited while Sir Herbert Taylor wrote the 
The King letter/^ The Buke was just starting ifoni Strathfielclsaye for 
th^JOuS'. hunting on 15th hTovember, when the King's letter was 
bi'oiight to him. He started at once for Brighton, arriving 
there late at night. He told the King that the House of 
Commons was the chief difficulty in the way of a Tory 
Goverimient, that the head of the Government ought to be in 
the House of Commons, and he recommended Ms Majesty to 
name Peel as First Minister. Peel was absent in Italy, and 
the Duke undertook to conduct the Government till he 
sh(:Hffd return, filling up no offices so as to leave Peel an 
entirely free hand when he came home. The King, greatly 
incensed with the reports cffculated in the press by Broughain, 
and eager to get rid of his old ilinisters at once, appointed 
^tcD^ukc Wellington First Lord of the Treasury, and committed to 
ters aiHhe Mm in addition the seals of the Home, Foreign, and Colonial 
Offices. The Duke wnote a letter of four lines to Lord 
Brougham, stating that ‘‘he had his Majesty's commands to 
request Mm to deliver up the Seal on Friday next at 
2 o'clock.” Brougham replied on four sides of paper, 
after perusing wMch the Duke remained in doubt whether he 
meant to give up the seal or not —an incident very charac- 
teristic of both men. f 

The Whigs and the Whig press affected great indignation 
at this concentration of offices and patronage in the hands of 
one subject ; they declared it to be unconstitutional ; but the 
cloud of unpopularity had passed away from the hero of 
Waterloo ; nobody suspected the Duke of serving Ms private 
interests at this juncture; liis character was far too simple 
and downright to admit of the faintest imputation on that 

\ Baluhury MS8., 3834. I have been able to verify the exactness of this 
statement. The originals of these letters are at Apsley House, and exactly 
correspond in dimensions to those quoted by Lady Salisbury. 
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ycoro ; people were proud of the veteran who rode ironi door Ann. 1884 . 
to door, methodically discharging the routine business of four 
public departments, worked as no post-horse at Hounslow 
ever was/^ as he expressed it Mmself. 

“It was really a moment worth living for,” wrote Lady 
Salisbury in her journal, ‘'to see that great man once more where 
he ought to be, appreciated as he deserves by his King, and at 
the head of this great country —if it does but last ! But one 
must not embitter such moments by thoughts like these.” 

King William was in great glee at having got rid of the 
Whigs, and urged on Wellington to anticipate Peel’s return 
by filling up the offices. But the Duke was firm. 

"The Eang,” he wrote to Lord Melville on 23rd iNfovember, 

“ is in great spirits, but he is, thank God between ourselves ! 
gone out of town p he is becoming a little in a hurry, and I am 
afraid that I should not have kept him quiet.” f 

The King’s summons reached Peel at a ball in Rome on 
25th Kovember ; he reached London on 9th December, having, 
as he afterwards noted, taken exactly the same time over the 
journey as the Emperor Hadrian did. His first act after 
assuming the office of Prime Minister was to invite Lord 
Stanley to take, office in the new Ministry. This was in 
accordance with Wellington’s suggestion, who had included 
the names of Stanley and Graham in a list of Ministers which 
he had forwarded to Italy for Peel’s consideration, expressing 
doubts at the same time whether they would accept office. 

The Duke had convinced Ihmself that the party must move 
with the times. 


“ I think that you will find the Tories, my Lords in particular, 
very well disposed to go all reasonable lengths in the way of 
reform of institutions. ... I have been astonished at their being 
so docile.” % , 

Stanley declined office on the ground that, however possible Lord 
it might be for him to serve with Peel, the circumstance that 
Salisbury MSS, 1834. t Apsley House MSS. t Ibid. 
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MT,m, tlie Duke of Wellington was the person who received the 
first naark of the King's confidence ^'mnst stamp upon the 
Administration about to be formed the impress of his name 
and principles” Lord Stanley was mistaken in supposing 
that the Duke had any ulterior] views about the conduct of 
the Government. Misunderstandings between him and Peel 
there certainly had been and were to be, but nothing can 
have been more complete than the Duke's loyal deference to 
Peel, and his resolve that the Administration should be Peel's 
and no other* 

*‘It is impossible,” wrote Mr. Dawson to Sir Bobert before his 
return to England, *'to praise too highly the delicate chivalry of 
the Duke towards you. I dined with him on Wednesday, and 
he told me that he should take no step, that he should not utter 
an opinion until your arrival; that he looked upon you as the 
only man to steer the country through its difficulties ; that he 
occupied his present position solely to resign it in the fullest 
way to you ; and that on your arrival you should not find one 
single thing done to fetter your judgment.” * 

Indeed, the Duke's action in this crisis — ^his perfect loyalty 
to the absent Peel and his discretion in recognising the 
limitations of Ms own power, as shown by Ms failure to form 
a Ministry in 1832 — affords one of the best features in Ms 
whole political cai^eer. 

That Stanley and his friends, representing the moderate 
Beformers or Liberal-Conservatives, should hold aloof was a 
keen disappointment to Peel. It will be the Duke's old 
Cabinet over again,” he said querulously to Mr. Croker ; f and 
so it was in effect, with Lyndhurst on the Woolsack, Aberdeen 
at the Colonial Office, Goulbourne Home Secretary, and 
Hardinge CMef Secretary for Ireland. 

PeeFs first Lord Stanley's apprehensions, however, that the policy of 
Cabinet, Cabinet would be Mgh-and-dry Tory, were soon 

dispelled by a manifesto issued by Peel, with the approval of 
' * Peel LeUers, ii, 260. t Croker^ ii. 249. ^ 
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his colleagues,'*^ to the electors of Tamworth, in which the Ann. 1835. 
Eeform Act was referred to as a final and fire vocable settle- * 

inent of a great constitutional question,” and a jprogramme of 
economy, of deliberate and dispassionate reform of every 
institution which stood in need of it, and of steady redress of 
grievances. Immediately upon this Parliament was dissolved ; 
but although the Ministerialists, who could only reckon 150 
votes in the first reformed Parliament, came back greatly 
reinforced, they still formed but a minority of the House of 
Commons. 

A characteristic letter from Benjamin Disraeli explained to 
the Duke his view of the causes for his defeat in the contest 
for High Wycombe. 

“ I have fought our battle and I have lost it by a majority of 
fourteen. . . . Had Lord Carrington exerted himself even in 
the slightest degree in my favour, I must have been returned. 

But he certainly maintained b, neutrality— neutrality so strict 
that it amounted to a blockade. . . . Grey made a violent anti- 
ministerial speech, and I annihilated him in my reply ; but what 
use is annihilating men out of the House of Commons? ... I 
am now a cipher; but if the devotion of my energies to your 
cause, m and OUT, can ever avail you, your Grace may count 
upon me, who seeks no greater satisfaction than that of serving 
a really great man.” t 

The life of the Ministry was short and troubled. Beaten 
on the election of a Speaker and again on the Address, Peel 
persevered t until he had sustained six defeats in the 

Mr. Walpole speaks of the Tamworth manifesto as if it had been a 
disagreeable surprise to the Tory Cabinet (History of England, iii. 281). We 
have, however. Peel’s own assurance that he submitted the draft to his colleagues, 
and that it had their approval (Feel Memoirs, ii. 58). 

t Apshy Souse MSS. 

t The Duke strongly urged Peel uot to give up. “ I should not be your 
friend,” he wrote, if I did not advise you and entreat you not to give up till 
yonr retaining your position becomes wholly impossible. A week more or less 
cannot signify much either way, iu any view whatever, excepting to your high 

VOL. II. X 
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/Et. 65. Commons, the last of which happened in April, when 
Ministers were in a minority of 27 on Lord John Eussell’s 
Defeat and resolution for dealing with the surplus revenues of the Irish 
thm^or Church. While the debate was in progress the Duke was 
Ministers, entertaining the Austrian Ambassador at dinner at Apsley 
House. Lord Lyndhurst offered to send early information 
of the result of the division. 

I am quite satisfied/' said the Duke, “ to have it when 
the newspapers come in at ten o’clock. If I could do any 
good by having it earlier, I would ; but as I can’t, I’d just as 
soon wait.” 

'' You always take things coolly,” interposed Lady Salis- 
bury. I suppose you ne^'er lie awake wnth anxiety ? ” 

No,” replied the Duke, I don’t like lying awake ; it does 
no good. I make a point never to lie awake.” ^ 

The first attempt at a Conservative Administration had 
failed, but Conservatism, as expounded by Peel, had com- 
manded such wide s}nnpathy that thoughtful people began 
to recognise in it the policy of the future. Only among the 
Old Tories was there rending of garments. In the Duke of 
Wellington, despite his abandonment of them on Eoman 
The Duke’s Catholic Belief and, ineSectively, on Eeform, they had still 
with h?s recognised their brightest hopes of resisting further changes, 
party. though they never regarded him as a good “ party man,” but 
now the Duke had gone in scot and lot with the new- 
fangled Conservatism. 

“ The Duke,” notes Lady Salisbury, “ has certainly a nervous 
horror of the annoyances ho endures from the ultra-Tories; far 
greater than any he feels of the Eadicals. ... He told me he 
was conv'inced we should soon see a new party formed in the 
House of Lords, consisting of Lords Brougham and Londonderry 
and the Duke of Buckingham.” f 

character, and to the conteutnient of those who have supported you; and I 
earnestly recommend you to bear with^ the evils of your position, till the con- 
viction will be general that you cannot longer maintain it.” 

* Salisbury MSS., 1835. 


t Ibid. 
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There was a wild project of overthrowing the Government Aw 1835. 
by an adverse motion in the House of Lords which elicited * ’ 
from the Duke the following memorandum addressed to the 
Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of Buckingham, and the 
Marq^uess of Londondeiry : — 

“May 5, 1835. 

. . The House of Lords is now in a position very different 
from that in which it stood previous to the Reform Bill. The 
effect of that measure has been to exclude the influence of the 
Crown, of the members of the H. of Lords, and of property in 
general in the Election of Members of the H. of Commons. ... 

The consequence is that the H. of Lords have no influence over 
the proceedings of the Government, or of the H. of Commons. 

Indeed, in the last, the influence of the House of Lords is 
considered very much in the same light as the iniluence of the 
Master is over his emancipated slaves. It is suflicient for the 
H. of Lords to approve of and recommend a measure to induce 
the H. of Commons to reject it. But . . . it must be observed 
that the H. of Lords still possesses constitutionally great power 
over the Legislature of the Country ; in the exercise of which 
it will be supported by the Country, and which it ought to 
exercise with diligence, with wisdom, and discretion. It must 
not be supposed, however, that this power will be left in the 
hands of the Peers, or that they will be allowed to exercise it 
with independence (in other words, that they will not be 
swamped) if they exercise it lightly and without deliberation, 
or if they should render their House contemptible by interfering 
in discussions in the H. of Commons and in measures not in 
a legislative form, and not regularly before them, or in the 
details of the administration of the Gov! , over which it must 
be obvious that they can have no control, as they have none over 
the Finances of the State. I recommend these few observations 
to the attention of the Duke of Cumberland, the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the Marquis of Londonderry, I cannot hope 
that they will induce them to alter their course. They contain 
the reasons for my own. 


Original at Wynyard Park. 
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Ih>})proclie- 
ment be- 
tween Can- 
ningites 
and Peel- 
ites. 

Municipal 
Corpora- 
tions Bill. 


The estrangement of the Old Tories was balanced by a 
decided rapprochement between the Canningites — 'the Liberal- 
Conservatives Tinder Stanley — and the regular Opposition — 
the Peelites as they may be called by anticij)ation— under 
Peel and Wellington. The principal meastue before Parlia- 
ment in 1835 was one dealing with the reform of muni- 
cipal corporations, a subject which roused passions almost as 
intense and apprehensions almost as gloomy as those excited 
by parliamentaiy refonn. The Duke, despite the advance 
in his views which had so much dismayed the Old Tories, 
detected grave dangers in the proposals of the Govemment. 

“ The worst of the Corporation Bill,” said he, “ is that it will 
form a little republic in every town, possessing the power of 
raising money. In case of anything like a civil war, these would 
be very formidable instruments in the hands of the democratic 
party. Charles I. was ruined by the money levied by the City 
of London.” * 

It almost seems as if it required familiarity with the 
steam engine, not yet universally known, to awaken the 
minds of the most practised and thoughtful politieiaus to 
the beneficent action of the safety-valve. The Duke, even 
after the reassuring restdt of the second general election 
under the Eeform Act, could discern security to the State and 
its institutions only in centralisation of power and political 
action. Peel was gifted with greater prescience. He had 
hung back at a time when Wellington was prepared to go 
forward in the path of reform, but once entered upon, he 
saw that the path must be followed. He had assisted the 
Corporation Bill in the Commons, confining his opposition 
to certain important points; but Ms influence over its fate 
ceased with its entry into the House of Lords, and, led by 
Lyndhurst, the Tories played sad havoc with its provisions, 
and a collision between the two houses seemed inevitable. A 
compromise, however, was effected in September, the Duke 
* 8aUa>uryM88.,m5. 
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cordially co-operating witli Peel to save tlie measxtre of which, Ajtk. 1835. 
privately, he entertained so much disapprobation. 

ISTevertheless the friends of both leaders were distressed to Eenewed 
perceive a retnrn of that estrangement between them, which 
had prevailed before the formation of the Administration of the Duke 
1834. When the Duke asked PeePs advice about the best 
means of dealing with the Corporation Bill in the Lords, Peel 
drily replied that “ the Lords must do as they pleased,” and 
left London without giving notice to the Duke of his 
intentions.* Indeed, communications entirely ceased between 
the two colleagues, although Sir Eobert continued to 
express his \iews on the Bill to Hardinge and others. The 
Duke was deeply offended and hurt, and it was chiefly the 
incessant good ofS.ces of Lady Salisbury with the Duke and 
those of Mr. Arbuthnot with Peel, thiough Sir Henry 
Hardinge, that a good understanding was eventually restored, 
never again to be seriously shaken. 

“I could not help,” wrote Lady Salisbury, “ expressing to Sir 
Henry Hardinge my concern and disappointment at Peel’s con- 
duct, which must end in utter ruin to the Monarchy; and I 
particularly urged Sir Henry to induce Peel, if possible, to alter 
his maniere d'etre with the Duke, and treat him with more confi- 
dence and cordiality. ‘The truth is,’ said Sir Henry, ‘that Peel 
has no respect for any man’s opinion but the Duke’s, for whom 
he has the highest possible veneration. . . . When one speaks to 
him, he meets one with such a flow of words, and such knock- 
me-down arguments, it is impossible to reply. When he knows 
his opinions are contrary to those of the Duke, he avoids coming 
into collision with him, and will not enter into the subject per- 
sonally, but transmits it through a third person. That is the 
reason of his apparent reserve : it is a mixture of habitual reve- 
rence for the Duke and obstinacy and mmvaise Tionte,^ 

“ Hext day the Duke came to me. I repeated to him what 
8ir Henry had told me of Peel’s high respect for him and dislike 


* Baluhury MSB, 1835. 
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of coming into direct collision with his opinions, 
with great attention, and made no answer.^^ ^ 


He listened 


Neither Wellington nor Peel were deficient in common 
sense ; the representations of their friends had a more felicitous 
effect than sometimes rewards the exertions of the best- 
intentioned persons, and by the beginning of 1836 the friendly 
relations of country gentlemen were restored between them. 


shall certainly be at Drayton on Wednesday,” wrote the 
Duke to Sir Robert on 18th January, 1836. “I will send 
Jonathan down to-morrow, and I will bring my red coat, and be 
prepared to do whatever you please. In respect to business, the 
few words that passed between us already show that we are of 
the same opinion as to the course to be pursued in Parliament,” f 

The Dnke wrote to Lady Salisbury after this visit — 

‘‘ Upon the whole, between ourselves, I think him (Peel) dis- 
posed to act more rationally than I have ever known him before. 
I conducted myself towards him as I always have done; with 
unaffected good temper and cordiality.” $ 

And thus ended a disagreement between two men wdiose 
concord was of so great importance to their country at a time 
when the classes and masses were settling, not without friction 
whicli might have engendered contlagration, into new relations 
with each other. It is agreeable to read the close and constant 
correspondence which arose out of their joint conduct of the 
opposition ; there was now no longer any frigid The Lords 
must do as they please,'' nor testy references by the Duke to 
the vacillation of that fellow in the House of Commons; " but 
close co-operation in restraining, on the one hand, the extreme 
members of their own party, and resisting resolutely the most 
objectionable measures of the other. 

* SaUsbwry MSS., 1835. t Letteri, ii. 321. 

t SaliAury MSS., 1836. 
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Lord Melbourne’s Ministry was placed between a vigilant Ann. 1837* 
Opposition and an unruly Eadical tail.” ^ 

The JDuTce of Wellington to Sir Bohert PeeL 

« 23rd March, 1837. 

, . . Is not the probable resignation of the Government the 
great question of the day? It is obvious that they are sur- 
rounded by difhculties, abroad and at home, in colonies and 
everywhere. , . . Their resignation is a great misfortune, but I 
cannot doubt that it will take place. How does the expectation 
of this event affect the question under consideration ? It is very 
desirable that the public should understand clearly what the 
difference of opinion between the two parties is— that you are 
determined to uphold the Protestant religion, the Church of 
England in Ireland as well as in England ; that you are deter- 
mined to maintain the independence of the House of Lords, I 
think that a debate upon the third reading might bring out these 
points very forcibly, and that men might be induced to look a 
little further than the mere question of the municipal administra- 
tion of towns which are bankrupt in property. I shall be satisfied 
with whatever course you may decide upon. I may have a little 
more or less facility by your adopting one or the other - but in 
the consideration of the great interests involved in the decision, 
such trifies must be laid out of the question.” * 

The “ great misfortane ” was averted by an unforeseen 
event. Chief among Lord Melbourne’s difficulties was the William 
intense dislike which the King had conceived against, and 
took no pains to conceal from, his Whig servants. On 20th 
June took place what Spencer Walpole nnkindly terms the 
most important political circumstance in tjie life of William 
IV., namely, his death. With the new monarch Melbourne at 
once found himself on a very different footing, both personally 
and politically ; for the Princess Victoria was fond of Lord 
Melbourne as a friend, and had been sedulously educated in 


* Feel Letters^ ii. 342. 
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Whig principles by her mother, the Duchess of Kent. It 
is cnrions to note, considering ivhat the Duke’s relations with 
Hs Queen became in after years, that almost the first public 
act of her Majesty met with Ms disapproval A royal review 
was to be held in July, at wMch the young Queen made up 
her mind to appear on horseback, in spite of the remonstrance 
of her Ministers. Somebody to whom the Duke imparted, 
bluntly enough, his objection to what he regarded as a piece 
of theatrical disj)lay, conveyed what he said straight to her 
Majesty, but this did not in the least affect her resolve. The 
Duke had misgivings al>out the Queen’s horsemanship, which 
proved to be groundless, '' Much better come in her carriage,” 
he said grimly to Lady Salisl^ury. “ I would not wish a better 
subject for a caiicatnre than this young Queen, alone, without 
any woman to attend her, without the brilliant cortege of 
young men and ladies as ought to appear in a scene of that 
kind, and surrounded only by such youths as Lord Hill and 
me, Lord Albemarle and the Duke of Argyll 1 And if it rains 
and she gets wet, or if any other contretemps happens, what is 
to be done? All these things sound very little, but they 
must be considered in a display of that sort. As to the 
soldiers, I know them; they won’t care about it one sixpence.* 
It is a childish fancy, because she has read of Queen Elizabeth 
at Tilbury Fort ; but then there was thieat of foreign invasion, 
which was an occasion calling for display j \vhat occasion is 
there now ? ” f 

Much occasion, as the Duke himself lived to realise. The 
nation was just awaking to political life. This act of the 
Queen was the fiirst in a long series of gracious appearances 
which were to endear her to her people in a degree never 
attained by any preceding Biitish monarch — the initial step 
in a reign, of which the character has done more than all the 
precautions of politicians to avert the dangers which the 

* Either the Duke was mistaken, or the British soldier has changed his 
character in the last sixty years. 

t Salisbury MSS., 1837, 
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Duke foresaw, and •wMcli undoubtedly were impending over Akn. 1837. 
the ancient institutions of the country.^ 

Lord Melbourne's moderation and the irritation it occa- 
sioned among his Eadical followers, not unnaturally suggested 
the expediency of a coalition between parties. The Duke 
recognised no merit in the idea. 

The Duke of Wellington to Lady BiirgliersJi, 

Walmer Castle, 31st August, 1837. 

“ There is nearly an equality of Members in Parliament, which 
renders the House of Commons a Curiosity as a deliberative 
assembly ; and the management of which by what is called 
Government must be found hereafter, as it has been lately, im- 
practicable. Then comes your Gentleman from the moon who 
says you must have a fusion — a Junction — a Coalition of Parties. 

That is the remedy. He may give it what name he pleases ; it 
iclll he a Coalition I will be so called, and detested accordingly ! 

This difficulty would be sufficient. But is there no other‘s 
Since the great coalition of 1782-3 we have had others. The 
great whig Leaders joined Mr. Pitt in 1794 in support of his 
Anti-Ee volutionary Policy in the French war. They had sup- 
ported him long before they coalesced with him in Government. 

He was strong, and did not depend on their Support. Mr. 

Canning made a sort of Coalition with the Whigs and he died ; 
but if he had lived, he could not have gone on. The truth is 
that Coalitions haYB a bad name 1 Everybody on all sides must 
be against them, that does not profit by them: excepting the 
very small numbers indeed who sometimes think of the Interet de 
la Chose I But it is said that after my declaration there can be 
no difference of opinion. My declaration was neither more nor 
less than the application to a particular set of Questions of the 
Principle on which I have been acting for years. But there is a 
great distance between my declaration and a general concurrence 

Nor of this country alone. It was wisely observed by Lord Eosebery on 
a recent occasion (1899) that the example of Queen Victoria as a constitutional 
ruler has had an influence far beyond these shores in reconciling European 
nations to monarchy as a form of government. 
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68. of opimoBS, uaBcJa more a Coalition founded upon the existence of 
^ snch agreement. It is mj opinion that the only chance that any 
Government has in England in these times is to take a very 
moderate course; and to take its chance of support from the 
moderate men of all sides, if there are any such.” ^ 

Ite The above letter, were there no other testimony in exist- 

political ence, were sufficient refutation of the prevalent idea that the 
Duke was a cnt-and-dried Tory. The truth is that, while 
he welcomed some reforms, such as Eoman Catholic Emanci- 
pation, lie hated and dreaded others, such as parliamentary 
reform and the abolition of the corn laws, and only yielded 
when he recognised, as the bulk of his party did not, that 
the forces behind them were irresistible, and, if longer resisted, 
v^ould, by the accumulation of energy, sweep away a great 
deal that might and ought to be preserved. He has been 
denounced by Reformers as an impraeticalde Tory — by Tories 
as a mere Opportunist. In fact, he was neither. An Oppor- 
tunist is one who will adopt the policy of the majority of 
the moment, in order to keep his party or himself in power. 
The Duke had no party, and was absolutely indifferent to 
and independent of office. But he was strongly convinced 
that the security of Crown and country were involved in 
keeping the Radicals out of office, and, in order to do that, 
he was prepared to accept and even to promote — he did 
accept and promote — measures which as a Tory he detested. 
He was a Possiblist — if a new term may be coined — rather 
that an Opportunist, prepared to resist change as long as 
possible, but to give way rather than throw the power into 
the hands of those who, he honestly believed, would wreck 
the realm. 

The Opposition, acting under the direction of Peel and 
Wellington, who now understood and respected each other 
thoroughly, preserved an attitude of forbearance to the 
, Government which was not entirely to the taste of all the 


^ Apdey House MSS, 
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party, Wilton having written to complain of Sir Ann. 1838. 

Eobert Peels lukewarmness, the Duke replied — — 

« 31st October, 1837. 

“I do not like to interfere in the affairs of the House of 
Commons, first, because I have nothing to say to them, and next 
because I really do not understand them. Old men ought not to 
chatter of things that they don’t understand any more than 
charming women 1 ... I generally find that without much com- 
munication of any sort. Sir Eobert Peel and I find ourselves 
pretty nearly on the same ground.” ^ 

During the winter the Tory rank and file grew still more 
impatient. Many friends, personal and political, beset the 
Duke with appeals to attack the Government, but he never 
varied the spirit of his reply. 

The JDulte of Wellington to Lord Bedesdale, 

“ Janmry 28th, 1888. 

. . I daresay that I am in the wrong. There is nobody 
who dislikes, so much as I do, and who knows so little of Party 
Management. I hate it ; because in my opinion it is the cause 
of all that we are suffering at present. It destroyed the Parlia- 
ment of 1830. It caused the Reform Bill. It prevented the 
Alteration of the Reform Bill in the House of Lords in the Year 
1832 and the formation of the Parliament in May of that Year. 

It had nothing to say to the Events of 1834. It destroyed the 
Parliament formed by those Events. That which I cannot and 
will not do is to become a Party to any vote which is to involve 
the Honor of the Country or that of the House of which I am a 
Member. But I have no objection to others doing what they 
please. I am afraid that my opinions are very displeasing to many ; 
as well Members of our House as out of doors — I am sorry for 
it ; but if I am to act it must be according to my own opinions.” f 

* A^sley Bouse MBS. 

t Ibid. The drafts of these and innumerable other letters are usually m 
the Duke’s own handwriting. 
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The 

Canadian 

rebellion. 


■ ■ The same lo Mr, 'Arhithnot . ■ 

“ lotii February, 1838/ 

“ If I was to decide for myself I should say don’t engage in 
a vote which is to turn out the existing G-overmnent. . . . Let 
us ayoid to involve the country in the difficulty of having no 
Government at all, in order to get out of the difficulty of having 
a very weak one. To this you answer, Let Peel dissolve the 
Parliament. I doubt the measure having the effect of giving him 
a majority to enable him to carry on the Government. We can’t 
carry on a Government with a working majority of 30, as the 
existing Government do. Our people will not attend to support 
us. All theirs attend to support them in Government and will 
attend to oppose us in Government. But there is an element in 
this case which is a novelty since the year 1831— that is the 
objection to change on the part of the Queen. I dined yesterday 
at the Palace, and passed there the evening. Lord Melbourne 
was there. I sat on her right, he on her left, at dinner. I 
entertain no doubt that her Majesty is quite satisfied with him. 
My opinion is that she does nothing without consulting him, even 
upon the time of quitting the table after dinner and retiring to 
bed at night. I must say that if the adoption of a course in 
Parliament which is to break up the existing Government is 
doubtful, supposing the Queen to be favourable to our views, or 
at least neutral, the circumstances are still more complicated if 
we are not only to force ourselves upon the House of Commons 
and the publick, but likewise upon the Queen herself. . . . I 
have always been and always shall be in front of the Battle. I 
cannot hold back. But it is a little too much for Hoblemen and 
Honhle. Gentlemen to call upon Sir Robert Peel and me to put 
ourselves at their Head to carry into Execution a course of policy 
of which we disapprove and see the danger; trusting to their 
support ; when we have found in this very Session that we can- 
not rely upon their support in any opinion of ours ; or upon any 
Measure whatever.” * 

In truth, the Government were experiencing plenty of 
difficulties within their own camp. The first announcement 
* Apsl^ Souse MSS, 
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by Mmsters on the meeting of Parliament on IGtb January; Ank. I 83a 
1838, bad reference to the provinces of Upper and Lower "" 
Canada, which had been in active rebellion for several months. 

The Government had determined to suspend the constitution 
of Lower Canada, and to invest Lord Durham with almost 
plenary powers to restore the authority of the Grown, The 
Eadicals vehemently opposed this proposal, which was 
objectionable also from a Conservative point of view; but 
Peel agreed with Wellington that it would never do to join 
the Eadicals in an attack on the Government, There was 
perfect harmony between the Opposition leaders of the two 
Houses on this question, and Lord Stanley entirely concurred 
with them. Stanley wrote to Peel, exceedingly indignant 
with Brougham, who, ever since his exclusion from office 
in 1835, had been a thorn in the flank of the Administration. 
Brougham had written to Stanley— 

“ I am in wonderment at the extreme self-denial of your Con- 
servatives. I thought I had opened the door of the closet for 
them, and put the Government in a fire that would destroy them, 
when the Duke steps forward and shuts the door in his own face, 
and protects them from my battery. I must say he was their 
only defender, and that he has never helped them since; but 
a Government has ninety-nine lives if its adversaries help it as 
soon as it is in peril.’’ 

Far different was Wellington's conception of the duty of 
a loyal Opposition. Although opposed in party to Lord 
Melbourne, he appreciated the advantage of having at the 
head of the Government a statesman who was accustomed 
to meet all proposals for reform by the chilling inquiry — 

Why not leave it alone ? " 

The Duke of Wellington to Sir Bohert Peel. 

“ London, 22iid February, 1838. 

concur in opinion with Lord Stanley that you maybe 
forced to a vote upon Sir W. Molesworth’s resolution, whatever 
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may be the coiirse that you will take. If that resolution should 
be carried, the Administration must go, and you will have to 
consider whether you will or will not undertake the Government. 
... I am certain that the greatest evil that can befall the 
country is to have the Conservative party forced upon the Queen 
at the present moment. ... Do what you may your Conserva- 
tive Government, however Liberal, will not be supported by the 
adherents of Lord Melbourne. Then observe how we shall stand. 
We have a rebellion in Canada, which must occupy our whole 
force for the next two years— or more if the United States should 
think proper to avail themselves of that opportunity of settling 
boundaries, Texas, Mexico, etc.^' — leaving not troops in suhicient 
numbers for the peace establishment anywhere. Suppose that 
OUonneil should, as he has threatened, avail himself of that 
opportunity to agitate repeal. What does he mean by agitating 
Eepeal? ISTot repeal of the 40th George III. (the Act of 
Union). He means to agitate non-payment of rents, as he has 
agitated non-payment of tithe, and to force others to repeal the 
law. Have we the means of enforcing good order in Ireland? 
Would Parliament grant us the means, or enable us to use 
them ? These are the obvious questions of the day. There are 
hundreds of others which a Conservative Government could not 
even look at. Would it be fair to force ourselves on the Queen 
and the country under these circumstances ? ” f 

Peel was not so sure as the Duke about the expediency 
of supporting Ministers. He laid stress on the importance 
of keeping the Conservative party together, which he com 
sidered would be difficult if it was called on to defend 
Ministers against their own people.^ In the end the expe- 
dient was adopted of framing to Moles worth’s motion an 
amendment which the Eadicals could not support, thereby 
affording to the Government a loophole of escape from a vote 

* This seemed probable at the time, owing to the action of armed bodies of 
American sympathisers but the United States Government acted in a most 
friendly manner, and interfered to prevent hostilities on the part of their own 
people* 
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of ceESiiiu The Governmeat Bill suspending the constitu- Ann. 1838. 
tion of Canada having passed the House of Commons, met " 

with vigorous opposition from Brougham in the Lords, In 
the course of the debate thereon the Duke expressed his 
opinion in terms which have passed into an aphoiism' — '' A 
great country like this can have no such thing as a small 
war.”:' ■ 

Although Wellington emphatically declined Lord Stanley's The 
invitation to enter upon a general course of concert with 
the Government,* he freely gave them the benefit of his with Lord 
professional experience, and, at Lord Melbourne’s request, 
prepared an elaborate memorandum on the conduct of opera- 
tions in Canada. 

The rebellion was suppressed by the vigorous action of 
Sir John Colborne,t but the difficulties of the Government 
were intensified by the arbitrary action of then* Commissioner 
in Canada, Lord Durham. Although an active and advanced 
Eadical, Durham far exceeded the powers entrusted to him, 
and violated the law by transporting persons without trial, 
and sentencing others to death should they venture to show 
themselves in Canada. His administration was a glaring 
failure ; nevertheless, the honour is his of having given his 
sanction to the scheme of a constitution for Canada which 
was ultimately carried into effect in 1840, with the felicitous 
result to both colony and mother-country which is apparent 
at this day. 

In this year the Duke declined the invitation of the 

* Apsley House MSS. 

t Afterwards Lord Seaton. He commanded the 52nd at Waterloo. 

Wellington was no unfriendly critic of the performances of his successors in 
the army. He expressed high admiration of the handling of the forces in 
Canada, and especially of the “ journey of the 88th and 43rd regiments from 
New Brunswick to Quebec by sledges, which he observed was a great proof of 
the improvement of regimental system and arrangements within the last twenty- 
five years. It showed the excellence of the subaltern officers, of their notions of 
duty, and determination to employ all their energies and resources when called 
upon for exertion. He considered it to have been a very arduous undertaking 
and highly creditable to the commanding officers^’ (De Eos MS.), 
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JST.sa to allow Mmself to be nominated as 

Lord Eector ; be reiterated tlie objections on tie score of bis 
want of learning wiici be bad made when tie CbancellorsMp 

of Oxford University was offered to Mm, and explained tiat 

tie ckcnmstances in tint case were exceptionaL* 

Coronation The Qiieen’s Coronation in 1838 brought together a group 
YMq^T wMch a London crowd gazed with intense interest, and 
bestowed hearty applause. The representative sent to repre- 
sent Lords Philippe was the Mareehal Soiilt, Bne de Dalmatie. 
Some of the cHef features in the rejoicings are well described 
in Lady Salisbmys jonrnaL 

22nd June , — “ The Duke and Soult met in the music room at 
the Queen’s concert for the first time for many years and shook 
hands. Soult’s appearance is different from what I expected: 
he is a gentieman-like old man with rather a benevolent cast of 
countenance, such as I should have expected in William Penn or 
Washington ; tall, and rather stooping, the top of his head bald. 

. . . The Duke, though the lines on his face are deeper, has a 
fresher colour and a brighter eye. The Duke is extremely 
annoyed at Groker having brought out that article in the 
Quai'terly on the battle of Toulouse just at this moment. . . . 
He had written twice to endeavour to prevent him doing so.”t 

On the evening of the Coronation Day the Duke gave a 
ball at Apsley House, which was attended by Soult and the 
other distinguished foreigners. 

was amused,’’ wrote Lady Salisbury, “ to hear the Due 
d’Ossuna complimenting the Duke upon the applause he had met 
with in the Abbey, 

^< «Yous mm eu un accueil trfes flatteur, monseigneur, ce 
matin.’ 

‘‘‘Oui,’ replied the Duke, with the utmost indifference, ‘on 
me regoit toujours tres bien dans ce pays-ci.’ 

Apsley ffouLse MSS, 

t The publication of the eleventh (Toulouse) volume of Gurwood’’s edition 
of the ’Wellington Despatches had been purposely postponed by the Duke’s 
instructions to avoid giving offence to Soult. 
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“I think, however, though he always despises popularity, Ahn. 1838 
that he was gratified with the applause which came from the ^ 

most respectable people-judges and privy councillors included 
—which attended his leaving the Abbey. But a feeling — real 
and sincere, though almost a romantic one — ^that the chief 
tion and homage is on all occasions due to the Sovereign when 
present (the effect of that extraordinary devotion to the Crown 
which I never saw approached in any other person) diminished 
his gratification and even gave him a degree of annoyance. He 
looked back to see if the Queen was coming with an air of vexa- 
tion, as if to say, ‘This is too much— this belongs of right to 
her.’ . . 

%nd July . — “Dined at Lord Londonderry’s : the Austrian, 

Bussian, Prussian, and Swedish Ministers, the Duke, Peel, 
Lyndhursts, etc., in all eight and forty. . , . The first time the 
Duke has been asked to dine there these three years, but I 
suppose they have at last seen the folly of their conduct, and Im 
is always ready to be reconciled. 

3rd July.— A. ball at home. ... I saw the Duke present 
Hardinge to Soult — J’ai rhonneur de vous presenter le cheva- 
lier Hardinge qui etait avee I’arm^e quand ’ 

“‘Tout ce qui me vient de votre main,’ replied Soult, ‘m’est 
toujours agreable’ (to which Lady Salisbury added a malicious 
note of interrogation). 

“The Duke is disinclined bo give the foreigners a dinner 
because Soult must necessarily be among them, and he does not 
like to ask him to a table covered with trophies won against the 
French, ... 

6th July, — “Soult’s ball ; another great mob: he asked every- 
body who had left their names with him. 

lO^A July . — “ . . . Went to the House of Lords. . . . 
Brougham opened the debate (on the orders given to attack Sar- 
dinian vessels conveying arms to Don Carlos) with a capital 
speech. Lord Melbourne’s reply weak, or rather no reply at all ; 

Lord Bipon good ; Lord Minto a wretched speech, in which he 
laid down the doctrine that such orders would be justified by the 
Quadruple Treaty, his induced the Duke to abandon his first 
intention of not supporting Brougham’s motion, and to resolve 

VOL. n. Y 
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Bt, 69 . upon dividing — ^very few of our Peers in the House — messages 
sent off in all directions to collect them — Lord Bedesdale ^ run- 
ning to and fro — when up gets Lord Melbourne and throws over 
Lord Minto and his doctrine entirely. This induces the Duke, 
who forgets that he is not at the head of troops who can wheel 
about and retire, to rise again and recommend their Lordships 
not to divide; after delivering which word of command he 
retired, followed by Lord Aberdeen, to dine mth Soult. The 
Peers on our side were furious, and though some abstained from 
voting, a great number, among whom I regret to say was Lord 
Salisbury, divided in support of Brougham’s motion, which was 
lost by the numbers being even. . . . There is no doubt the 
Duke was right in the principle of policy, but in a party view 
nothing could be more fatal than such a change after the Lords 
had been summoned from all parts for a division. . , . 

l3tJi July , — . . Lord Salisbury went with the Duke to the 
City dinner — that City dinner which I have been moving heaven 
and earth to get the Duke to go to, by having the Beresford 
dinner put off. And a pretty result it has had ! After a long 
delay in giving the Duke’s health, the Lord Mayor at last gave 
his and Soult’s united ! ! His Grace the Duke of Dalmatia and 
his Grace the Duke of Wellington ! ! 1 Lord Londonderry 
instantly got up and left the room, observing to those about him 
that he would not stay to be insulted. Lord Salisbury would 
have followed him, but that he depended on the Duke, who got 
up and made an excellent reply in very good taste. But he could 
not do otherwise than feel the insult, and expressed it to Lord 
Salisbury on the way home. It was proposed to the Duke to 
give the French army. ‘ D — n ’em ! ’ he said. ‘ I’ll have nothing 
to do with ’em but beat ’em.’ 

Mmdayy July , — “ Went early to see the Duke. He is 

going to have the foreigners to dinner on the 28th, and showed 
me some vases he intended as ornaments on the table : they are 
presents from Louis XYIII., and therefore tro^MeSy but they 
have no inscriptions or representations to betray their origin. 

28tli July , — ^*‘The Duke’s great dinner to the foreigners. . . . 
We dined in the gallery, altogether about 48. . . . Prince George 
* Conservative Whip. 
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of Cambridge sat next me and a delightful neighbour he was. . . . Ann. 1839. 
Curiously enough, when Soult entered the house, the band 
played Henri Quatref , . . Soult went away rather early. 

There was no taking leave between the Duke and him.” '^' 

During this summer a reconciliation, or rather a renewal 
intercourse, took place between the Duke and Lord Wellesley. Weliing- 
It is melancholy to reflect on the degree in which these 
brothers, once so affectionate and relpng so much on each 
other, had become estranged, especially when it is remembered 
how helpful the elder had been to the younger in his ' early 
days. It is not easy to discern the exact causes of the 
coldness; perhaps it arose as much as anything out of the 
appointment of Lord Anglesey as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
in 1828. At all events, on 16th May, having received a 
message from Lord Wellesley through Lady Wellesley, the 
Duke rode down to see him at Fulham. There was no 
explanation, but the brothers met most cordially,'^ t the first 
time for several years. 

The Government had weathered the rough weather from 
the Canadian quarter ; it was a far less threatening disturbance 
which caused them to founder in the spring of 1839. The 
Ministry was strong in the favour of the Queen; no young 
monarch could have been more fortunate in the character of 
the chief adviser of the Crown, and her Majesty repaid Lord 
Melbourne’s services with her affection and confidence. But 
out-of-doors the Government were losing such remnant of 
esteem which they had preserved hitherto, and their growing 
unpopularity soon found reflection in the action of their 
supporters in the House of Commous. The bill for the 
suspension of the constitution of Jamaica, where the House 
of Assembly had declared against Imperial control or inter- 
ference, was carried on 6th May by a majority of only five 
votes. The Ministry resigned, and the Queen at once sent bord 
for the Duke of Wellington, who begged to be excused from resigns. 

* Salishmy MS8., 1838. 


t Jhid, 
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iST. 70. formng a Cabinet on account of Ms advanced age, and 
" ' mmmmmded 'her Majesty to send for Sir Eobert Peel. The 

Duke's apprehensions about the difficulty of becoming a 
Queen's Minister were amusing. '"Peel has no manners 
and I hare no small talk." He wished to be in the Cabinet 
witliout office, but Peel did not approve of this. 


3Ir, Arhithioi to Sir Boibert PeeL 

^^ Apslej House, 8tii May, 1839. 

Fortunately I caught the Duke ready dressed and sitting in 
his room. I repeated to him what you said against his being in 
the Cabinet only as a Privy Councillor. He said — ' Yery well ; 
I am quite ready to have the Foreign Office’ — which I had 
named to him in the way that you wished I should — and added, 

* that he had promised the Queen to serve her in any way that 
would be thought most advisable, and that he would keep his 
promise.’ * 

The formation of the Cabinet was not difficult, but it is 
well knovm how Peel had to resign his commission when it 
became a question of filling certain offices wMch he did not 
even know existed. He made out a list by the aid of a Eed 
Book of new appointments to all the Household offices, except 
The Bed- tliose below the rank of Lady of the Bedchamber. On this 
difficulty submitted to the Queen, she declined to hear of the 

removal of any of her ladies ; Peel, " unalfie to recognise any 
distinction in respect to public appointments provided for by 
Act of I’arliament and iustituted for purposes of State, on 
account of the sex of the parties holding them," f could not 
Lord yield the point, and, on this curiously trivial difference, the 
formation of a Ministry broke down, and Lord Melbourne 
with his colleagues was recalled. 

The Duke had completed the allotted tale of threescore 
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and ten years. Except Ms deafness,^ wHch was a severe 
trial to Mm, and a rtenmatic affection of tlie muscles of the 
neck, wMch was the cause of the stooping head which marred 
Ms military carriage, he had enjoyed a singular immunity 
from ailments of all kinds. But he had touched the milestone 
which is associated with so many partings ; he stood at the 
point whence the earthly landscape seems empty and drear ; 
and now the circle of Ms intimate friends was about to be 
lessened by the loss of one of the most cherished. A few 
days after the entry last q^uoted, Lady Salisbury's journal stops 
abruptly. She fell into ill health, wMch, continuing all winter, hadj 
was the occasion of her going to Broadstairs for sea air in the ^ 

spring of 1839. On her way tMther she stayed some weeks 
at Apsley House, and it is touching to note the sedulous care 
bestowed by the Luke on arrangements for her comfort. In 
July Lady Salisbury was recommended to go to Carlsbad, 
the Duke, as Master of the Elder Brethren, placing at 
her disposal the Trinity House steam yacht. His anxiety 
about the invalid is manifested by freq[uent letters both to 
her and Lord Salisbury, and at the same time he provided 
for her amusement a commentary on all the current gossip of 
the day. The Duke was still apprehensive about the Queen's 
tendency to WMgg^^ afraid was being 

strengthened by the combined influence of her mother. Lord 
Melbourne, and King Leopold of Belgium; although the 
WMgs suspected her Majesty of being a Tory at heart. 

June 29. — I took my daughter-in-law (Lady Douro) to Court 
yesterday. She was much admired by everybody, especially by 
the Queen, who was very gracious to me there, as well as at Lady 
Westminster’s at night. 

Se^pteniber 19. — “ On the day that I arrived at Windsor Castle, 
the Queen desired me to ride with her. . . , I rode with her, 

* On 14tb. May, 1838, Lord Melbourne postponed the second reading of 
the Poor Law Bill which was down for that day at the Duke's request, hecanse 
he was suffering from an access of deafness (Apsley House MSB.). 
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was out two or three hours, was wet to the shia— as w^et as if I 
had been drawn through the river Thames ; experienced no 
inconvenience therefrom ; was at a ball at night, and travelled 
here (Walmer) from Windsor in a clay, as well as I ever was. 
God bless you ! Believe me, ever yours most Afifectionately, 

<< » *x- 

As the autumn went on, the news of Lady Salisbury’s 
health became less favourable ; she could write no more, and 
letters passed only between the two men. 

October 3rd , — “The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, with 
twenty followers and servants, are coming here (Walmer) this 
clay. I am never very partial to the part of Boniface ! I am 
less equal to the performance of it this day than I have ever 
been,” t 

Early in October tbe Salisbiuys returned to England, and 
Wellington’s letters to his lordship were daily; then they 
ceased suddenly on 15th October, till, on the 28th, he 
writes — 

“I have not written to you since the fatal Tuesday. I was 
aware how little of consolation anything I could write could be 
to you ; that you must have been sensible that there was no 
individual in existence who could have known as well as myself 
the extent of the loss which you and yours have sustained, and 
that I sincerely felt for you. It would have been impertinent to 
write on such topicks at such a moment. I write to you, how- 
ever, in order to continue our old habits ; which is the course 
which I feel convinced the Departed would have wished that we 
should follow, ... I entreat you to reflect that you are of an 
age and in a stati5n which render it necessary that you should 
exert yourself ; that your family require much attention and 
much exertion from you; that there are important publick 
questions to which you must attend ; and that you cannot give 
way to the affliction which you so naturally feel.” 


* Bodily MSB., 1839. 


t Ihid. 


t Ibid. 
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Tiie Duke felt the shock very severely, altliongh he does Ann. 1839, 
not seem to have confided his grief to anybody. A few weeks 
later, on 19th November, he had an alarming seizure at illness of 
Walmer. On returning from a ride, he sat down to write 
some letterSj and, feeling unwell, caused Dr. M'Arthur to 
be sent for. Before the doctor could arrive, the Duke’s bell 
rang again; his valet, Kendall, found him speechless, with 
his jaw dropped, but the Duke signed to him to leave the 
room. He did so, but, remaining behind the door, heard a 
heavy fall, and, on entering again, saw his master on the 
floor. On coming to himself the Duke was both blind and 
speechless, but he gradually recovered all his faculties, and 
Lord Mahon, who was the first friend to arrive at his bedside, 
had the satisfaction of remaining to watch his steady restora- 
tion to health. The doctors attributed the attack to the 
Duke’s habits of extreme abstemiousness. On the day of his 
seizure he had eaten nothing but a morsel of dry bread at 
breakfast, and a piece of Abernethy biscuit on coming in from 
his ride, and for some months he had left off wine altogether. 

On the 22nd he had recovered so as to be able to go to 
London and attend the Privy Council to which the Queen 
announced her intended marriage.^ 


* Stanhope^ 196-214. 
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The 

Queen’s 

betrothal. 


W HEN the Queen opened ParUament in person on 16th 
January, 1840, her speech contained the ofBcial 
announcement of her betrothal to Prince idbert. In the 
House of Lords it fell to the lot of the Duke of WeUingtou 
to take exception to the omisfeion of the word “ Protestant ” 
reference to the Prince. It was inserted upon the, Duke’s 
amendment, although Lord Melbourne expressed ‘the opinion 
that it was superfluous. In the House of Commons more 
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serious clifierence arose over tlie Ministerial proposals for the Ahn-, 1840, 
xnarriage. On Lord John Eussell moving that £50,000 a 
year should be provided out of the Consolidated Fund for the 
Queen^s Consort, an amendment reducing the allowance to 
£30,000 was moved by Colonel Sibthorpe, supported by Peel, 
the Tory Opposition, and the Eadicals, and carried against 
the Government by a majority of 104 Lord Melbourne 
pocketed the affront, but the fate of his Ministry was not long 
deferred. 

The Duke showed manifest traces of his severe illness. 

'^He looked better than I expected,^’ noted Greville, “very 
thin, and his clothes hanging about him, but strong on his 
legs and his head erect. The great alteration I remarked 
was in his voice, which was hollow, though not loud, and his 
utterance, though not indistinct, was very slow. He is cer- 
tainly now only a ruin.” ^ 

The Irish Municipal Corporation Bill and the Bill forKenewed 

coldness 

uniting the two Canadas proved the occasion of fresh difference between 

between the Duke and Sir Eobert Peel. Sir Eobert felt that Welling- 
ton and 

the honour of the party was involved in adhering to that Peel, 
engagement, t but the Duke did not share his view of the 
obligation, and announced his intention of destroying the 
measure in the House of Lords. 

In regard to the Union of the two Canadas, Peel had 
expressed himseff strongly in favour of that policy, and he 
adhered to his opinion. “ I cannot expect others, who take 
a different view of this question, to adopt my opinions, but I 
adhere to my own, and I cannot undertake any responsibility 
should views adverse to mine be taken, and prevail.” | The 
Duke as strongly held the view that the union of the 
two provinces would lead to the separation of Canada from 
the mother-country, and he determined to use his power with 
the Lords to prevent it. All intercourse ceased between him 
and Sir Eobert; their friends, especially Sir James Graham, 

* GrevilUy 2nd series, i. 103, t Letters, ii. 434, 

t Ibid,, 438. 
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'Mt. ^2. were apprehensive of a split in the party ; Lady Salisbury 
was no longer on the scene to bring about reconciliation; 
recourse was had to the patient influence of Arbuthnot. 

** It is impossible,” wrote Graham to Peel on 9th June, ‘‘ not 
to make great allowances for the age and infirmities of the Duke. 
He probably is aware that life with him is drawing to a close, 
and is honestly and natui'ally afraid lest concessions made by 
him against his Judgment should lead to fatal results, which, in 
the opinion of posterity, might cast a shade O’rer the lustre of 
his fame.” * 

Herein Graham misjudged the Duke’s motives, though he 
was right about the infirmities. There never was an actor 
on the great stage so indifferent about the judgment alike 
of the contemporary public and of posterity. It is true that 
he was always at great pains to explain Ms motives to his 
colleagues, but for the rest he cared notliing. In this he 
was a striking contrast to Peel, who desired, and wisely 
desired, to caray public opinion with him, and was sedulous 
to leave an elaborate in Ms autobiography. Gan 

anybody imagine Wellington sitting down to write Ms own 
memoirs? 


Mr, Arbuthmt to Sir James Graham 


Apsley House, lath June, 1840. - 
“ I hope you will not now suppose that I say it from vanity, 
but in truth I believe that my presence here has been useful. It 
has been of use to let the Duke know what the leaders thought 
and wished, and this I have done in our several conversations. 
He has never actually said that he should take the course which 
was expected of him, but I have seen Ms mind turning by 
that course, and of this I was so convinced yesterday 
that I wrote to Lord Aberdeen that, in my opinion, he 
not talk to the Duke, as he had said to me that he 
leave it all now to the workings of his own mind. 

* Fed Letters, ii. 440. 
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. . . Rely upon it that tlie party will not break up, . . . *What Ann. 1841. 
I have most lamented was that I could not get Peel to call on 
the Duke. I could not presume to press it, but I told him that 
in my opinion it would have the best effect,”;’^ 

History, when written, seems to be composed of the acts 
of a few public men, upon whom the influence of unobtrusive 
individuals is scarcely observed, yet this is often of lasting 
effect. Arbuthnot’s quiet and discreet pressure gradually led 
the* Duke away from a course of action whence no amount of 
argument or invective could have deterred him. When the 
Canada Bill came before the Lords for second reading on 30th 
June, Wellington declined to vote for it as '‘a measure 
entirely dangerous to the stability of the Colonial Govern- 
ment,” yet he advised the House to allow it to go into 
Committee. With even greater inconsistency, which it is 
impossible to palliate or explain away, be adduced twenty- 
seven reasons against the measure on its third reading on 
27th July, but recommended his party to remit it to the 
House of Commons for further consideration. The fact is 
that this was one of the occasions on which the Duke sank 
his private judgment rather than bring about a rupture in the 
Conservative party, in the early return to power of which he 
believed the security of the monarchy and the welfare of the 
country to he involved. Lord Aberdeen told Greville that he 
considered that the Duke had never rendered greater service 
in Ms whole life to the public good than he did this session, 
by moderating the violence of his own party and keeping 
them together. They chafed at the restraint ; they vowed 
the Duke was in his dotage, but they could not refuse 
obedience.f 

“ I cannot contemplate,” wrote Sir James Graham to Arbuth- 
not on 27th July, /‘a Conservative Government without the 
active aid and co-operation of the Duke of Wellington, and 
though he may be dissatisfled with PeeFs recent conduct, yet 
* Peel Letters^ ii. 448. f Greville^ 2ad series, i, 296. 
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Arbutii- 
nofs good 
oftieea. 


approving his general principleSj and acknowledging his integrity 
and general worth, he will not, if the necessity should occur, 
refuse to act with a body of gentlemen entitled to his confidence 
and support in a great crisis of public affairs, on account of a 
passing difference, the causes of which are practically at an 
end;’ ^ 

Greville speaks much at this time of the failure of the 
Duke's powers. He is a ruin,” says he ; yet was the old 
spirit still strong within him. A Continental war seemed 
imminent in 1840 ; the Eling of Prussia commissioned Lord 
William Bentinck to ascertain if the Duke would consent to 
take command of the German Confederate armies ; he replied 
that he was as able as ever, and as willing ! 

Arbuthnot the indefatigable succeeded during the autumn in 
finally restoring that cordial intercourse between Wellington 
and Peel which moderate Conservatives regarded as indis- 
X^ensable to their continuance as a party. Much of the mis- 
understanding had been caused by the Duke's increasing 
deafness; of this, Arbuthnot succeeded in convincing both 
him and Peel, so that on 13th November one finds the Duke 
once moi^e writing in the old strain of intimacy to his colleague 
about his sailor son William PeeLf 

‘ ‘ Encourage him by all means to write down his observations 
of the operations of which he is the witness, or in which he is an 
actor ; and above all to revise them after writing them, and 
correct any error into which he may have fallen, leaving on the 
face of the paper the error and its correction. This habit will 
accustom him to an accurate observation and report of facts; 
which are most important, destined as he most likely is to direct 
and carry on great operations.” J 


Thus when, in the summer of 1841, repeated defeats of 
the Government betokened an approaching crisis, not a cloud 
* Feel Letters f ii. 445. 

t Afterwards Captain Sir William Peel, who commanded tlie Naval 
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remained between the Opposition leaders in tlie two Houses Am.isn. 
of Parliament 

truth is,” wrote the Duke to Sir Robert, “that all I 
desire is to be as useful as possible to the Queen’s service — to do 
imything, to go anywhere, and hold any office, or no office as may 
be thought most desirable or expedient for the Queen’s service by 
you. . . . I don’t desire even to have a voice in deciding upon it.” ^ 

Peel moved a vote of no confidence in the Government on Drfeat of 
27th May ; it was carried by a majority of a single vote, and 
on 23rd June Parliament was dissolved. The fortune of 
polls favoured the Opposition: the Conservatives who went 
to the country in a niinority of thirty, were returned in a 
majority of seventy-six. It would have been greater but for 
the imminence of disruption in the Scottish Church, and the 
refusal of Wellington and Peel to pledge themselves to 
support the Duke of Argyll’s bill dealing with ecclesiastical 
affairs in Scotland ; but it was sufficient, and Peel had no Adminis- 
difficulty in forming a Cabinet of fourteen ministers. Wei- 
lington entered it without holding a department, and the 
character of the Administration was marked by Sir James 
Graham taking the seals of the Home Office and Lord Stanley 
those of the Poreign Office. The Old Tory party drew con- 
solation from the inclusion of the Duke of Buckingham, 
although Lord Londonderry’s indignation at being left out in 
the cold and sent as ambassador to Vienna was bitter and 
freely expressed,! The Duke,” wrote Arbuthnot to Sii* 

Robert Peel, ''said at Vienna Mettemich would know Lord 
Londonderry well, and prevent him from doing mischief ; and 
that for his part he would rather have him in the House of 
Lords without any office, and prepared to do his worst, than 
see him at the Board of Ordnance; but that you must 
dispose of him as you thought best.”! 

In the disposal of offices outside the Cabinet, Peel duly 

* Peel Letters, ii. 461. f Ibid., 484. X Ibid., 483. 
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72 . recognised tlie ability and energy of one, at least, of tbe most 
P^'omising of tbe younger Conservatives, William Ewart 
stone joins Grladstone, who was a.ppointed Vice President of the Board of 
Ministry. Trade and Master of the Mint, with the rank of Privy 
Councillor. His services were soon in recxuest in a matter 
with \vhich his capacity wms peculiarly well fitted to deal. 
The Conservatives had succeeded to an embarrassing heritage 
in the accumulated deficits of the five years of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. The deficit for 1841- 2 had been £2,334,000 ; 
that estimated for 1842-3 \yas £2,470,000 ; but before bringing 
in his budget, Peel dealt with the Corn Law. Under the law 
The Corn of 1828, when wdieat wms quoted at 59s. or 60s. a quarter, a 
Duties. 27a. was exacted on foreign corn, wdiicli fell as the 

juice rose until, at the quotation of 73a. a quarter, foreign 
corn wms only taxed at la. Peel proposed a 20a. duty upon 
corn when quoted at 50a. to 51a., to be reduced till the 73a. 
limit was touched, \yhen the duty ^vas la. as before. The 
Corn Law League scouted this measure as an insignificant 
relief, and Peel was burnt in effigy as an oppressor of the 
people ; the country Tories denounced it as not giving enough 
security to profitable agriculture ; the Duke of Buckingham 
and Lord Hardwicke resigned office. Lord J ohn Eussell moved 
the rejection of the Bill in favour of a fixed as against 
a fluctuating duty. Mr. Gladstone led the resistance to 
Eussell’s amendment, and, after the rejection of Mr. Villiers’s 
proposal to repeal the Com Laws altogether, Peel’s sliding 
scale was adopted by the House of Commons ; but it did not 
help him in dealing with the prospective deficiency. He felt 
himself at the parting of ways, and he proved not unequal to 
the momentous decision to be made. He produced the most 
sensational budget of the century. He had the courage to 
impose b, Id. Income Tax, which, accustomed as the present 
generation has become to the weight of the burden, was at 
that time an unprecedented manner of raising revenue in time 
of peace. Ireland was exempted from the tax, except her 
absentee landlords, but was called on to pay an additional Is. 
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a gallon on spirits, bringing her on an equality in this respect Am, 1841. 
with Scotland. By these and other subsidiary means he - 

turned his deficit of £2,470,000 into a surplus of £1,900,000. 

So far, though there was much ground for grumbling, there 
was none for alarm on the part of the high Tories. But 
when he went on to explain the proposed application of his Eeiaxation 
surplus to lowering of duties on seven hundred and fifty out 
of twelve hundred articles taxed on import, then the Pro- 
tectionists indeed beheld Pelion upon Ossa piled against them 
— the lowered tariff on imported goods as well as the modified 
tax on foreign corn. Would the Duke, once their pride and 
fearless champion, stand this? nay — would he actually have 
a hand in it ? The Dube was to stand this and a great deal 
more, as time was to prove; but there was one part of the 
financial scheme which pleaded him little, namely, the con- 
tinued reductions in the military and naval establishments 
for purposes of economy.^ 

Many lifelike descriptions have been made by eye-witnesses TheDuke’s 
of the Duke’s appearance and habits in Parliament during the ance 
last ten years of his life. The invariable blue frock-coat was 
reheved by a wliite neckcloth fastened behind by a large 
silver or steel buckle. White trousers for summer wear gave 
place to dark cloth in winter; the waistcoat was white in 
summer, and buff or some brighter hue in winter. During 
the last session of his life, 1851-2, his chest and shoulders 
were protected by a short cape of white fur, singularly unlike 
ordinary mascuhne attire, but harmonising admirably with 
the Duke’s clear complexion and white hair. He generally 
rode to and from the House,! but sometimes drove in a four- 
wheeled chaise designed by himself. In those days it was 
still the privilege of peers to vote by proxy, and of such 
proxies as many as sixty were sometimes entrusted to the 

* See Appendix H, p. 356. 

f “ The neat, white-haired old gentleman, whom we have all seen rolling upon 
his horse in the Park and Pall Mall— a wonder to all bystanders that he did not 
topple over” (Pttwc/i, vol. ix. 1845). 
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Mr, 7% Bnke's clisposal, readeiTO^ Miii, had lie cboseB to be less 
scrap-aloiis in nsing his power against the Go¥ernment of the 
day, a truly formidable personage in opposition. 

The Duke's attention to the business before the House was 
unflagging. He listened, in spite of his disabling deafness, 
to every speech from beginning to end, seldom leaving 
the House before it adjourned. His style in speaking was 
vehement, but the reverse of fluent, and, like many imperfect 
orators, he used exaggerated phrases to impress his opinions 
upon his hearers. His speeches abound in repetitions and 
contradictions, singularly at variance with the lucidity of at 
least his military despatches. Sir Walter Scott described his 
method in debate as “slicing the argument into two or three 
parts and helping himself to the best.” “He usually sits,” 
wrote a contributor to “in a state of 

abstraction ; Ms arms folded, Ms head sunk on Ms breast, Ms 
legs stretched out : he seems to be asleep. But, in a very 
few moments, he shows that he has not been an inattentive 
observer of the debate. He suddenly starts up, advances 
(sometimes with faltering steps) to the table, and, without 
preface or preliminary statement, dashes at once into the 
real question in dispute ” In the Cabinet, Charles GrevOle, 
who as Clerk to the Privy Council had good opportunities of 
observation, notes in 1844 the extraordinary deference paid to 
the Duke by all Ms colleagues. Each Minister went to sit 
next to Mm before speaking, so that the Duke ixdght hear 
him ; but he adds that the old gentleman was very mitable, 
and never would alter anything he had written. 

Most of the Duke's biographers, even his most ardent 
panegyrists, have reproached him with indifference towards or 
forgetfulness of his old comrades of campaign, but to do so 
reveals a want of insight into the exigencies of political life, 
the Duke been merely one of those w^ho 

“ Lean’d on the walls and basked before the sun, 

Chiefs who no more in bloody fights engage, 

But wise through time and narratiye with age 
In summer days like grasshoppers rejoice — 
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had he, at the close of one careeiv assumed Ms well-earned Aisrir. iSAi. 
leisure instead of entering upon another, not less arduous “ 
than the &st— then, indeed, he might have been blamed if he 
did not constantly and by preference seek the society of those 
officers who had enabled him to acMeve such greatness. It 
can scarcely be doubted that, left to make his own choice, he 
would have indulged his inclination for repose; his letters 
abound in proof that, in accepting civil office, he was acting 
solely under a cogent sense of duty. It shows remarkable 
unfamiliarity with the calls upon one in the Mgher spheres of 
political life, to suppose that a statesman has the disposal 
of Ms own time or the choice of Ms own associates. 

When Mr. W. H. Smith, having been I'irst Lord of the 
Admiralty in the last Disraeli Administration, was offered 
the Chairmanship of the London and ITorth- Western Eailway 
in 1881, he asked the advice of Ms cMef. Lord Beaconsfield 
replied, Politics is a jealous mistress,'* and dissuaded Smith 
from accepting the desirable post. However open his lord- 
ship's syntax may be to criticism, none who have experience 
of the exactions of political life can question the truth of his 
sentiment. Every hour in every day must be lived ; in office 
hours and while Parliament sits the man is a slave ; the day's 
work over, multitudes of social obligations— literally obliga- 
tions — sadly interfere equally with the cultivation of private 
friendsMp and the ordinary courtesies of acquaintancesMp. Ho 
man ever threw Mmself more unreservedly into the discharge 
of duty than did the Duke ; he carried into civil life that 
concentration of energy on the matter in hand which had 
given him ascendency in military operations. Exclusiveness 
of purpose," said Hapoleon, '4s the secret of great success 
and of great operations;" it was that exclusiveness— that 
concentration — ^which made Wellington seem a hard man, 
and drew upon him the unfavourable comments of Greville 
upon his inattention and want of affection to Ms mother and 
elder brother. There is nothing so chilling to friendship — 
notMng which friends and relatives resent so much — as 
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M’t.n. preoccupation; yet preGceupation— the withdrawal of atten- 
tion from those not engaged in a common pursuit— is 
inseparable from great performance. Laxpent noticed tMs in 
Wellington during the Peninsular war. Writing from the 
Pyrenees on 9th August, 1813, he said— 

“You ask me if Lord Wellington has recollected — with 
regard. He seems to have had a great opinion of him, hut 
scarcely has ever mentioned him to me. In truth, I think Lord 
Wellington has an active, busy mind, always looking to the 
future, and is so used to lose a useful man that, as soon as gone, 
he seldom thinks more of him. He would be always, I have no 
doubt, ready to serve any one who had been about him who was 
gone, or the friend of a deceased friend, but he seems not to 
think much about you when once out of the way. He has too 
much of everything and everybody always in his way to think 
much of the absent.” * 

It must ever be so in accordance with the limitations of 
human nature. When the head is incessantly occupied, the 
emotions of the heart cannot find expression ; and, although 
this does not imply that the heart is cold or hard, it was 
inevitable that men who had been closely associated with 
Wellington previous to 1815 should find their intercourse 
with him interrupted, and access to him straitened, after 
he set Ms hand to work in which they had no share. Not 
. unnaturally, some of his old friends felt sore, and complained 
of the Duke’s heartlessness. Frequent reference occurs in 
the Duke’s correspondence to the constant drafts on what 
might have been, when his party was in opposition,^ Ms 
leisure. Thus in 1834, when Colonel Gurwood was editing 
the despatches, and the Duke found it difficult to revise the 
proofs with punctuality — 

“ The truth is that there is no impediment to any serious occu- 
pation like a house full of company ; particularly when part of 

* Larpent, ii. 48. 
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the company is a member or members of the Eoyal family. To Ahn. 1845 . 
some men, more time than twenty-four hours are necessary in a ' 
day ; others are under the necessity of what is called Jcilling time. 

But when they require that the first should assist them with 
their company, the mischief that is done to every thing like a 
serious occupation is immense.” 

When Parliament was prorogued on 9th August, 1845, the Feel’s 
Peel Administration seemed to be floating on summer waters, 

No boding clouds betokened the storm that was brewing ; the 
prosperity of the country was advancing; the revenue, if not 
progressing with the leaps and bounds by which its movement 
was described in later years, was each year in excess of the 
expenditure : the evil days of deficit had been thrown behind. 

Some discontent, indeed, there was in the ministerialist ranks ; 

Mr. Gladstone had seceded from the Government on account 
of their Maynooth College policy, and Protectionist frondeurs 
muttered their displeasure at the growing inclination of 
the Prime Minister to Free Trade. Sometimes the mutter- 
ing assumed the volume of an angry roar, as when Lord 
Essex, speaking at St. Albans, denounced the Anti-Corn Law 
League as the most cunning, unscrupulous, knavish, pestilent 
body of men that ever plagued this or any other country.” 

“ Every act we have done,” Peel had said on Mr. Vilhers's 
motion for the repeal of the Com Law, has been an act 
tending to establish the gradual abatement of purely pro- 
tective duties.” But the movement in Peel’s own opinions 
had been so gradual and unobtmsive, it had found reflection 
in the minds of so many other public and business men, that 
no visible schism could be traced in the Conservative phalanx. 

Not the less surely did a fissure exist, and a convulsion was 
at hand which was to convert it suddenly into a chasm. 

At the very moment when legislators were going off with The potato 
light hearts to their holiday retreats, news came that a 
mysterious disease had affected the potato crop in the Isle of 

* A^pshy Home 
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jEt. 76 . WigM. Soon after it was found to be prevalent tbronghout 
“ the southern English counties as well as in France and the 
Low Countries. Now, potatoes had come to be to the Irish 
countryman what wheat was to the Englishman— far more 
than oatmeal was to the Scotsman. The destruction of the 
crop in England might mean rain to a few hundreds of 
farmers, in Ireland it would bring millions to the brink 
of starwation. Before the Cabinet met on the last day of 
October the disease was rampant in Ireland. Ministers had 
to grapple with a dilemma caused by the destruction of one- 
third of the whole crop in that countiy, and the prospective 
disappearance of the rest. Peel advised his colleagues that 
Parliament should be summoned before Christmas, and called 
on them to decide between the “determined maintenance, 
modification, and suspension of the Corn Laws.” He 
recommended the last, as following the precedent of 1826, 
but he was too honest to disguise his doubts, amounting 
practically to conviction, that, once suspended, it would never 
be in the power of any Ministry to revive them. Only three 
of his colleagues, Aberdeen, Graham, and Sidney Herbert, 
agreed with their chief. The Duke of Wellington was 
opposed to the policy of opening the ports to corn, but 
declared his intention of not deserting his chief if he con- 
sidered the repeal of the Act necessary for his (Peel’s) 
position in Parliament and in the public view. 

Lord John The discussions in the Cabinet continued throughout 

Russell’s hTovember : the crisis was rendered more acute by a manifesto 
addressed by Lord John Eussell, hitherto a stout defender of 
the Com Laws, to his constituents in the City of London, 
announcing his conversion to the policy of abolishing the 
fixed duty on corn, and calling on them to put an end to a 
“ system which had proved to be the blight of commerce and 
the bane of agriculture.” Public interest, excited by this 
adoption on the part of the leader of the opposition of the 
whole programme of the Anti-Corn Law League, was intensi- 
fied by rumours that the Prime Minister had done so also. 
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In reply to PeeFs Cabinet memorandmn circnlated on Ahn. 184:5 . 
26tb ISTovember/tbe Dnke wrote — 

“My only object in public life is to support Sir Robert PeeFs 
administration of tbe Government for the Queen. A good 
government for the country is more important than Corn Laws 
or any other consideration; and as long as Sir Robert Peel 
possesses the confidence of the Queen and of the public, and he 
has strength to perform his duties, his administration of the 
Government must be supported.” 

At first Peel believed that Wellington’s example would 
carry the Cabinet ; but on 2nd December, when he laid 
before his colleagues the outlines of his proposals, whereby Difiereace 
the Corn Duty was to be reduced annually so as to Catot. 

finally in eight years, Lord Stanley and the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch announced their intention of resigning rather than 
have any hand in such a measure. Two days later, the 
Times announced that Parliament would meet early in 
January, and that the Government would introduce a 
measure modifying the Corn Laws, with a view to their 
repeal. The was wrong. Sir Robert Peel, his Cabinet 
maimed by the retirement of two Ministers and, as to the 
rest, deeply divided in opinion, had made up his mind to Feel 
resign, which he did on the following day, 5th December 
On the 6th the Queen sent for Lord John Bussell, and the 
Times, on realising its blunder, cast all the blame of the 
crisis on the obstinacy of the Duke of Wellington 1 Russell 
had to reckon with a Conservative Parliament, in which the 
majority might be expected to be hostile to free trade in 
corn; but that difficulty was resolved by Peel, who assured 
the Queen that he intended to support such measures as 
might be “in general conformity with those which he had 
advised as a minister.” The Duke, as leader of the Oppo- 
sition in the Lords, might be reckoned upon to take the 
same course; nevertheless Russell advised the Queen to lay 
her commands first on those Ministers who had seceded 
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Peel 

resumes 


76* from Peel. This her Majesty did, but Stanley and Buccleuch 
declined the attempt; Ensseli resnmed his task, and en- 
countered tliis difficulty in Ms own party, that, whereas 
Palmerston would not accept any post except the Foreign 
Office, Grey would not consent to enter a Cabinet hi which 
that department was entrusted to one in whom he had so 
little confidence. While these negociations were in progress, 
the Queen wrote to the Duke on 12th December expressing 
her strong desiie, whateyer might be the outcome of the 
crisis, ^'to see the Duke of Wellington remain at the head 
of the Army. The Queen appeals to the Duke’s so often 
proved loyalty and attachment to her person, in asking him 
to give her this assurance.” In reply, the Duke begged the 
Queen not to press Mm to retain the command of the 
army, unless with the entiio approval of her responsible 
advisers. 

As matters turned out, the difficulty solved itself. Eussell 
having finally abandoned Ms endeavour to form a Cabinet, 
the Queen once more sent for Peel and desired him to 
withdraw Ms resignation. He did so at once, and, returning 
to London, summoned Ms colleagues to meet Mm at half- 
past nine in the evening, annonnced to them Ms intention of 
proceeding mth such measures in Parliament as he believed 
to be necessary for the public safety, and left the issue in 
their hands. What followed is succinctly described in his 
letter to the Queen. 

“There was a dead silence, at length interrupted by. Lord 
Stanley's declaring that he must persevere in resigning ; that he 
the Corn Law ought to have been adhered to, and might 
have been maintained. The Duke of Wellington said he thought 
the Corn Law was a subordinate consideration. He was delighted 
when he received Sir Robert PeeFs letter that day, announcing 
mind was made up to place his services at your Majesty’s 
The Duke of Euccieuch behaved admirably — was 
new circumstances had arisen — would 
All the other members of the 
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Government cordially approved of Sir Robert Peel’s determina- Ann. 1846. 
tion not to abandon your Majesty’s service.” * 

The Duke of Buccleiicb ultimately withdrew his resigna- 
tion, and the vacancy caused by Lord Stanley resigning the 
Colonial Office was filled by the admission of Mr. Gladstone. 

The Duke of Wellington was actuated throughout this 
critical time by the single consideration of the best means 
of carrying on the Queen's Government, but it was not to 
be expected that he should not have to defend himself 
against vehement, and even violent, reproaches from members 
of his own party. 

J, W. OroTcer to the Duke of Wellington. 

‘‘ West Moulsej, 4tli January, 1846. 

“ I firmly believe that the only trust of the country is in your 
Grace’s consistency and firmness ; and I confess I cannot see 
what right Sir R. Peel can have to drag your Grace through the 
mire of his own changes of opinion. He may say, with truth and 
candour, that opinions are changed, but can your Grace say 
so? . . . Why prefer Ms character and consistency to yowr ? 

You marked your dissent to Free Trade quite as strongly as he 
marked his assent. Why are you, and the rest, to forfeit all 
your pledges in order to help him to keep his Imt ^ I intreat, I 
implore your Grace to reconsider your position as to stirring one 
inch in a course, the end and object of which is avowed and 
visible to every eye. I was in hopes that your authority might 
have stopped the movement ; if you too Join it, even, as I have 
said, for one inch, all is lost. . . . Your Grace, if you have read 
so far with patience, may perhaps say that, if you retire from 
the Cabinet (not from the Horse Guards), the Government will be 
broken up, as others must go with you. I hope so — that is the 
natural and straightforward result — hut then you ask, where is 
a Government to be found ? I reply— let Peel answer that. Let 
him make a Government of those who agree with him in opinion, 
and not of those who dow’i.” t 
* Reel Letters^ iii. 284. 


t Croker, iii. 50. 
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The public have long been in possession of the Duke’s 
reply to this appeal,^ in which occurs the remarkable sen- 
tence— ^ I am the retained servant of the Sovereign of this 
empire. BTobody can entertain a doubt of this truth, as 
applied to my professional character. I have invariably, up 
to the latest moment, acted accordingly.’' But the Duke 
had to endure remonstrance from persons whose opinions he 
respected more highly than Croker s. 

“ Stratfieldsaye, 4th. January, 1846. 

‘‘ My bear Lord SaiiISBuey,— I have long thought of writing 
to you; in truth matter comes upon one so thickly every day, 
that explanation will be impossible if longer delayed ; and I feel 
that even now it will be difficult to explain to one not an actor 
in the scene all that has occurred in the last few months. It can 
be understood only by never losing sight of the different epochs, 
at which the various events occurred. 

“ I think that the potatoe disease had occurred, and appre- 
hensions of the consequences were seriously felt, before you 
quitted Walmer Castle. I never felt those apprehensions ; and 
I believe that your feelings were very much the same 1 This 
however was not the feeling of others ! In the end of October 
and beginning of iSTovember great apprehensions were entertained 
of the consequences of this disease, that famine might prevail in 
Ireland within a year from the time, and that it was necessaiy 
without loss of time to consider of the measures which it should 
be necessary to adopt. As for me, I never doubted of the incon- 
venience which would be produced in Ireland by the potatoe 
disease, not from the want of food, because there was abundance 
of food of other descriptions, the produce of last year’s harvest in 
Ireland, as well as in England and Scotland ; and in granaries a 
supply for more than a year’s consumption of all descriptions of 
grain ; but the difficulty founded upon the social habits of nearly 
the whole of the lower class of the Irish population in raising 
each for his own family the provisions which it should consume, 
and paying the rent of the land out of what provisions should be 

* It is printed at length in the Croker papers. 
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raised : and by mortgaging Ms labour for months or even a year, Am 1846. 
left each of them without food, without money, or the facility 
of earning it by his labour, already mortgaged, to enable Mm to 
buy food in the market, however plentiful it should be! That 
which was required for Ireland was the organisation of means to 
find employment for those in want of food. This, it is true, was 
likely to be expensive, but still practicable ; and there was 
nothing which apparently required any augmentation of the 
quantity of food in the country, excepting possibly in one article 
— ^maize— which might have been substituted in some cases for 
potatoes. The first determination of the Government was to 
wait and see what the nature and extent of the disease was, to 
prorogue Parliament till the 16th December, and afterwards 
to consider of the course to be taken. The Cabinet accordingly 
met again early in December, but the alarm appeared rather to 
have increased. It was thought by some that even the measures 
recommended to be adopted in Ireland with a view to apply a 
remedy to the peculiar local evil there existing, would occasion 
additional resistance to the Corn Laws ; that a reconsideration 
of them would at all events be necessary, and certain relaxation 
the consequence. The majority of the members of the Cabinet 
was of a difierent opinion. But the most influential, particularly 
in the House of Commons, felt strongly the necessity of making 
an alteration. 

After Several discussions it was found, that the adoption of a 
plan upon which all should agree was hopeless ; and, after full 
consideration, it was felt that the most advantageous plan, of 
proceeding for the Queen’s service, for Her Majesty personally, 
and for the landed interests in general, was that the Minister 
should inform Her Majesty that, finding he could not go into 
the House of Commons and propose a plan with the consent of 
his colleagues, he recommended to Her Majesty to consider of the 
formation of another administration. This communication was 
made on Saturday the 6th of December, on which day H. M. sent 
for Lord John Russell. The Ministers attended H. M. Council 
at Osborne on 'Wednesday the lOth December and Parliament 
was further prorogued to the 31st December, and from that day 
forward H, M. servants continued in office only till a new 
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JEt. 76. admiBistratioB. should be formed. Lord John Russell saw H. M. 

" either on. Wednesday the 10th or Thursday the llth, undertook 
the commission of forming an administration, and continued his 
efforts to form one till Saturday the 20tii, on which day he 
resigned the commission. I beg you to bear in mind all these 
dates, as they are important. 

“ During the interval between the 10th and 20th December 
those members of the Cabinet who had objected to the plan pro- 
posed by the minister were required to state whether they, or 
any of them, were prepared or disposed to form an administra- 
tion on the principle of maintaining the corn laws as they are. 
I, and I believe all, answered that they were not ; and I must 
add that, however much we read and hear of protection, we have 
never heard of any individual approaching the Queen with the 
advice that she should form an administration on that principle I 

“When Lord John resigned his commission on the 20th 
December, H. M. sent for Sir Robert Peel, and, before he went, 
he wrote to me and informed me that if the Queen should desire 
it he would resume his office ; and, even if he stood alone, would, 
as Her Majesty’s minister, enable H. M. to meet her Parliament, 
rather than that Her Majesty should be reduced to the necessity 
of taking for her minister a member of the League or those con- 
nected with its politics. As soon as I heard of this determina- 
tion I applauded it ; and declared my determination to co-operate 
in the execution. The question was not then to be considered 
what the corn law should be, but whether the Queen should 
have a Government, and I felt then bound to stand by the 
Sovereign as I had done in 1834. At the same time I saw 
very clearly that the result of what had happened made a great 
alteration in the position of the question of the Corn Laws. 

“As soon as Lord John Russell undertook on the 10th or llth 
December to form an administration for the Queen, he was 
entitled to demand, and he obtained, a knowledge of the cause 
of the dissolution of the preceding administration ; and he 
became acquainted with the opinion of Sir Robert Peel and the 
difference between him and a majority of his Cabinet. Of course 
then (he knows) that Sir Robert Peel can no longer go into 
Parliament as the defender of the corn law ! 
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The members of the Cabinet likewise who differed from Ank. 1846. 
Sir Bobert, previous (to) the 6th and 10th of December — ^how ““ 
do they standi They must feel that, although with numbers to 
vote in support of the existing corn law, they cannot reckon 
upon maintaining it in debate, and they must look to some other 
system which shall provide for the interests of the land equally 
with the existing law ; although differing from it in the pro- 
visions which it should propose to enact. 

“ What I desire is, considering what has passed, the dates and 
facts stated, and the situation in which the Government stands 
at present-let the great landed proprietors and the landed 
interest consider well what is proposed to them, and not separate 
themselves from the Government till they should see, and have 
considered what it is. I see some of them have already loudly 
declared against such a course as being the same as locking the 
stable door after the steed should have been stolen. Be it so ! If 
they will not adopt that reasonable, manly course, let them agree 
among themselves to form a Government for the Queen. Let 
one or more of them solicit an audience of Her Majesty, and 
solicit Her Majesty to select for her servants men who will 
maintain at all events the existing corn law ! But let them 
prepare immediately to produce to Her Majesty the names of 
the persons to fill the different ofidces of the State, who will be 
responsible for carrying on the Government, If not prepared to 
do that, they must either support the Government of Sir Robert 
Peel, or be prepared to consider of the measures of one formed 
under the of Cobden and Co. ! There can be no other 

course ! 

“ I entreat you to consider of all these circumstances ; the order 
of their concurrence; their dates; and the peculiar events in 
operation at the period at which each existed. And I entreat 
you to exert your influence over those who like yourself are great 
landed proprietors ; and to take a course upon this occasion 
which will be worthy of your station, your talents and your 
patriotism, Don^t be in a hurry; consider maturely what 
will be submitted for the consideration of Parliament ; it can 
never be too late for the great landed interest to take its course. 

* Illegible itt origmal. 
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But if it is to take auj course now excepting that of waiting to 
see what is proposed, it should be to solicit a commission for the 
formation of a Goyernment. 

Believe me, ever yours most affectionately, 

“ WELhlNGTOm” ■ 

The omens were adverse to the resuscitated Peel Cabinet. 
In the elections consequent on the redistribution of Govern- 
ment posts, Ministerialists suffered defeat in the southern 
constiluencies at the hands of Protectionist candidates, while 
electors in the north returned Whigs or Eadicals. Not ^^t^^ 
less boldly did Peel face Parliament when it assembled on 
22nd January, 1846, and explained the situation as one which 
could only be relieved by the repeal of the Corn Laws. Then, 
in truth, the country party knew that impious hands had been 
laid on the Aik of the Covenant ; mutely they listened to their 
doom — mutely, because it transcended the power of any of 
them to confute Peel’s well-marshalled arguments, or deny 
the urgency of the situation created by the failure of potatoes 
in Ireland — mutely, save for the vehemence of Lord George 
Bentinck and the virulence of Benjamin Disraeli against 
the sublime audacity ” of the minister who had just avowed 
his abandonment of the position entrusted to his defence. 
Almost mutely, therefore; but if* country gentlemen could 
not be eloquent they could vote ; it was clear they had the 
destiny of the Administration in their hands — equally clear 
that there was no place for mercy in their hearts. The Pro- 
tectionists organised themselves into what would now be 
termed a “cave’' under the lead of Lord George Bentinck, 
with Disraeli as his lieutenant. 

The Duke, in view of the jprobability of his party beiug 
thrust from office, had to consider his position. As Com- 
mander-in-chief, he was, as he had told Croker, the “ retained 
servant" of the Crown. To assume the leadership of the 
Opposition in the House of Lords would be to enter upon 
* Salisbury MSS. 
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a contest with, the other servants of the Crown. In conver- Ann. 1846. 
sation with Lord Stanley, who had been raised to the peerage, 
he explained his own situation, and made the remarkable 
proposal that Stanley should succeed him as leader of the 
Conservative party in the Lords. It was a remarkable pro- 
posal, not because Stanley was not the ablest man for the 
task, but because he had seceded from the Cabinet on the very 
point of policy which seemed about to be fatal to Peel’s 
Government. It was a remarkable proposal, therefore; as His offer 
remarkable as it would have been had Mr. Gladstone, fore- 
seeing defeat on his Home Eule Bill in 1886, retired from the 
leadership and invited the Marquess of Hartington to take his 
place. A few extracts from correspondence well illustrate 
the peculiar situation. 

Lord Stanley to the Euhe of Wellington, 

18th February, 1846. 

. . We cannot disguise from ourselves that the unfor- 
tunate measure now under consideration has, for the time at 
least, completely dislocated and shattered the great Conservative 
party in both Houses ; and that the sacrifice of your own private 
opinion which you and others have made for the purpose of 
keeping it together, has failed, as I feared it would, to effect 
your object. , . . I think it very doubtful whether even your 
great name and influence will induce the Lords to sanction the 
Bill. . . .1 am obliged to add frankly that I think confidence 
has been so shaken in Sir Robert Peel, that in spite of his pre- 
eminent abilities and great services, he can never reunite that 
party under his guidance. Hor do I see any one in the House 
of Commons of sufficient ability and influence to do so. . . , In 
the House of Lords the case is widely different. There, your 
influence and authority are, and must be, paramount ; and much 
as many of your followers may regret the course which a sense 
of duty has led you to take on this occasion, they still regard 
you with undiminished personal respect and attachment, and 
will follow no other leader, if any were ill-judged enough to set 
himself up in opposition to you. . . , When, with that disregard 
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iET.76, of yotirself wMcli you have shown thronghont your life, you 
^ advise that I should now endeavour to rally the Gonservative 
party, I am forced to remind you that in the present state of 
affairs and feelings, they could only be rallied in opposition to 
measures of your own Government.” * 

Lord Stanley then proceeds to explain that, inasmuch as he 
himself will probably feel it his duty to give his vote against 
the measure, he wishes to do so in the manner least likely to 
give him the appearance of putting himself in competition 
with the Duke, and adds that, in his opinion, the Gonser- 
vative party can only be reunited as the result of a long 
period spent in opposition to a Whig administration. In this 
opinion the Duke concurred, and wrote next day, giving at 
great length his reasons for feeling unable to continue as 
leader of the Conservative party in the House of Lords and 
for desiring to see Lord Stanley in that position. He admits 
that Peel’s influence has been destroyed, and that there is 
'' no chance of its revival.” 

“ That which I look for, therefore, is the holding together in 
other hands the great and at this moment powerful Conserva- 
tive party, and this for the sake of the Queen, of the religious 
and other antient institutions of the country, of its resources, 
influence and power. ... It is quite obvious that I am not the 
person who can pretend to undertake, with any chance of 
success, to perform this task. It is not easy to account for my 
being in the situation which I have so long filled in the House 
of Lords. Its commencement was merely accidental.” t 

He then recalls how he had succeeded to the position held 
by Lord Liverpool, but that he felt that his influence, '' if it 
has not already terminated, must terminate in a very short 
period of. time.” 

‘‘ You will see, therefore, that the stage is entirely clear and 
open for you. . . . For many years, indeed from the year 1830, 
* ApBhy House M88* t 
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when I retired from office, I have endeavoured to manage the Ann. 1846. 
House of Lords upon the principle on which I conceive that the 
institution exists in the constitution of the country. ... I have 
invariably supported Government in Parliament upon unim- 
portant occasions, and have always exercised my personal 
influence to prevent the mischief of anything like a difference 
or division between the two Houses. I am the servant of the 
Crown and People. I have been paid and rewarded, and I 
consider myself retained, and that I can’t do otherwise than 
serve as required when I can do so without dishonour. . . . The 
stage is quite clear for you, and you need not apprehend the 
consequences of differing in opinion from me when you will enter 
upon it ; as in truth I have, by my letter to the Queen of 12th 
of December, put an end to the connection between the Party 
and me, when the Party will be in opposition to H. M.’s Govern- 
ment. . . . I don’t despair of carrying the Bill through. You 
must be the best judge of the course which you ought to take, 
and of the course most likely to conciliate the House of Lords. 

My opinion is that you should advise the House to vote that 
which would lead most to publick order and would be most 
beneflcial to the immediate interests of the country. But do 
what you may, it will make no difference to me ; you will always 
find me aiding and co-operating in the road of good order, con- 
servation and government, and doing everything to establish 
and maintain your influence.” 

Such were the broad, unselfish principles on which the 
Duke brought to an end his formal connection with the 
party with which he had been so long identified — principles 
for which he received no credit from the leading news- 
papers, which represented him as dinging to power long 
after his own powers had failed. It is unnecessary to 
say that Ms moral influence with the peers remained, as 
Stanley predicted, paramount ; that when the Com Bill 
came before the House of Lords in May he explained to 
them that they had no choice in the matter ; a measure 

* Apsley House MSS. 
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recommended by tbe Crown and sent xip by tbe Cominons 
would not be rejected, because ^' without tbe House of 
Commons and the Crown the House of Lords could do 
nothing” "'Privilege!” muttered some, who relished not 
the introduction of the Sovereign’s authority as an argument ; 
but Stanley had expressed no empty compliment when he 
told the Duke he was paramount, for he carried the peers 
with him. "" I am aware,” he said in the course of his speech, 
“that I address your lordships with all your prejudices 
against me. , . . I never had any claim to the confidence 
that your lordships have placed in me. But I will not 
omit,” he continued in falteriag accents, "" even on this night, 
possibly the last on which I shall ever venture to address to 
you my advice, I will not omit to counsel you as to the vote 
you should give on this occasion. ... I did think, my lords, 
that the formation of a Government in which her Majesty 
would have confidence was of greater importance than any 
opinion of any individual upon the Corn Law or any other 
law.” Their lordships listened, unconvinced and sore in 
spirit, many of them, but as little disposed to disobey the 
order to retire from the position pronounced untenable by 
their chief as any general of division to hesitate on receiving 
the command to retreat from Talavera. They divided at 
half-past four in the morning, and gave Ministers a majority 
of forty-seven. 

"" God bless you, Duke ! ” cried one of a small crowd of 
early workmen who gathered round the door of the House of 
Lords on that summer morning, and the rest began to cheer. 
“ For Heaven’s sake, people, let me get on my horse 1 ” was 
the Duke’s only acknowledgment, which in any one else 
would have passed for ungracious. 

The Lords gave the Bill a third reading on 25th June 
without a division, but on that very day burst the hurricane 
which had been brewing in the House of Commons. In the 
words of Benjamin Disraeli, whose rise as a pohtician dates 
from this crisis, ""Vengeance had succeeded in most breasts 
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to the more sanguine sentiment : the field was lOvSt, but at Ann-. 1846. 
any rate there should be retribution for those who had 
betrayed it” Sir Eobert Peel must be turned out, and his 
enemies were not squeamish about the means to be employed 
for the purpose* Early in the session the Government had 
introduced a Coercion Bill for Ireland, one of that long and 
doleful series of temporary measures for the repression of 
recurrent outbreaks of violence which it fell to successive 
ministries to propose, until Lord Salisbury had the hardihood 
in 1887 to place a permanent measure on the statute book* 

The Whig opposition led by Lord John Eusseil, and the Combi- 
Conservative guided by Lord Gl-eorge Bentinck, 
were both deeply committed to support of the Government G-ovem- 
Bill, but no scruples restrained them from a change of front. 

Lord George advised his followers to ^‘kick out the Bill and 
her Majesty’s Ministers with it,” and Bussell announced his 
intention to go into the “ Bo ” lobby on grounds satisfactory 
to himself.” It may easily be imagined how indignant was 
the Duke at conduct so different from the principle he always 
followed. ^'If I was in your position,” he wrote to Peel, I 
would not allow this blackguard combination to break up 
the Government. I would prefer to dissolve the Parliament, 
and if your Government is to fall, it will at least fall with 
honour.” * Peel did not fancy an appeal to the country 
on an Irish question, and on the same day that the Corn 
Bill passed the Lords, Ministers were placed in a minority of 
seventy-three on the second reading of the Coercion Bill and 
resigned office. 

Lord John Eusseil, having been commissioned to form a The Duke 
Government, approached the Duke of Wellington with the 
view of obtaining the services and support of some of the 
Peehtes, The Duke told him that, although he had always 
been willing to give every professional assistance to the 
Government of the day, whatever had been its politics, he 
would have nothing to do with a coalition of parties, because 
* Peel LetterSt xii. 356. 
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iST. 77. “ sucli aiTangements were viewed witli distrust by tbe publick, 

' were not creditable to tbe Parties, and could not be useful to 
any.” * On tbe other band, be assured Lord John, and also 
members of tbe Conservative pai-ty wbo sought bis advice, 
that, so long as be held the office of Commander-in-Cbief, 
be could not act in concert with any party opposed to the 
Government. Similar overtures on the part of Lord John 
were declined by Lord Lalbousie, Lord lincoln, and Mi. 
Sidney Herbert. 

Appendix G. 

The Duke’s Principles in Opposition. 


In order to throw as much light as possible upon tbe 
principles of tbe Duke’s conduct in opposition, it may be 
well to give an extract from bis correspondence with Lord 
Londonderry, the most active /mideur in tbe House of Ixirds 



at tMs perioci ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

« July 7, 1846. 

«... From the commencement of Sir Robert Peers Gov^ 
Tintn' be* resigned it, I have been tbe person charged by tbe 
Queen’s command to represent in the House of Lords the 
conduct of the Affairs of the Queen’s Government in that 
House. As a friend of Sir Eobert Peel’s, you was in constant 
relation with me, setting aside all other causes for the same. 
Sir Eobert Peel’s Govt is now broken up; and since I stated 
the fact to the House of Lords I have had no communication 
with him to enable me to form an opinion what course he pro- 
posed to take in Parbament, or in what relation I stand to the 
Administration, or what course he would wish his 
friends^to take in either House of Parliament. And I add that 
if I had received such information, I should not, and indeed I 
could not, have acted on it myself ; nor could I have endeavoured 
to influence the conduct of others, the friends of his Administra- 
tion when in power. 

♦ Apshy House MSS. 
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“ The inclosed paper will shew yon the Professional Position Axx.l 846 . 
ill which I stand, and will give you the Relation of the cireum- 
stances which have placed me in it; and will define the exact 
political position in which I am placed. I communicate it to 
you confidentially, 

“ You will see from that the position I filled heretofore. What 
it may have been, and (be) the existing state of Afifairs what they 
may, I can take but one course — ^that of avoiding to act in 
concert with any political Party in opposition to the Gov^ . . . 

This anomalous position is the result of tny peculiar relations 
with the Sovereign of this Country on account of Services for 
Years, and the great Rewards and Favors I have received.^’ 

Of the confidential paper referred to, the following are the 
most important passages 

Memorandum on the Conservative Leadership in the House of 
Commons, 

“ . . . Bygone circumstances have placed me in a situation 
which renders it impossible for me to act with a party in 
Parliament ; but I have always been sensible of the advantage 
and even necessity for the sake of Government itself of keeping 
together the Conservative party, and most particularly when 
sitting in the Queen’s councils I have endeavoured to attain that 
object. I stand thus at the present moment — the Queen having 
called upon me to give her Majesty the advantage of my pro- 
fessional assistance in the command of the Army, I told her 
Majesty that I could not become a member of her councils nor 
have anything to say to the political -- — - ? under existing cir: 
cumstances, but that I would serve under those who should be 
her Majesty’s servants, and that I felt in taking that course 
that I ought to cease to act in concert in Parliament with any 
political party in opposition to the Government. I have acted 
accordingly, but this course does not prevent my seeing the 
advantage to the publick interests, and principally to the Crown 
itself, of the strength and consolidation of the Conservative 
party in the State. ... I am most anxious for Lord Stanley’s 
success. . . , My position is certainly anomalous, and I can feel 
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myself liable to be misimderstood. ... But eveu when I was 
sitting in the House of Lords as leader of the Opposition against 
the Government of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, these^same 
feelings in favour of Government g«a Government have induced 
me personally to interfere to suppoi-t the Government, in oppo- 
sition to the party in Parliament with which I was aotmg, when 

I thought it was going too far,” 


Appendix H. 

National Defence. 

No reflection has been cast so frequently on the Duke of 
Wellin^'ton’s public acts^ none has been refuted more feebly, 
than that, after he took to political life, he allowed the cai-es 
of office to quench his active interest in the army and to lull 
his vigilance about national defence. The unprepared state 
of the British land forces when the long peace was broken 
by the outbreak of war with Russia in 1854, and the suffering 
and loss entailed thereby on the British army in the Crimea, 
have been cited as the result of actual laches on the part^ of 
Mm who was so long responsible as Oommander-in-cMef. 
That there had occurred a terrible degree of disorganisation— 
that the sword of England had been aUowed to rust in its 
scabbard— no one wffl deny; and this seems a fitting place 
to inciuire how far the Duke must be held answerable for 
allowing tMs to come about, because it was in August, 18^2, 
that he became once more Commander-in-cMef, in succession 
to Lord TTin, who had become exceedingly infirm.* The 
Duke’s own inclination in resuming the command-in-cMef 
was to leave the Cabinet, partly because of the disability of 
his deafness, and partly because of Ms unwiMi^ess _ to 
impart anything of a party character to the admimstration 
of the army. But he yielded to the warm remonstrance ot 

* Lord Hill died lOth December, 1842. 
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Sir Eobert Peel/ actuated not a little by a wish to avoid all Ani^. 1838. 
suspicion that, had he quitted the Cabinet, he had done so 
on account of any disapproval of its policy.^ 

The Duke's anxiety regarding the weakening of the national 
defences had been expressed long before his return to the 
Horse Guards m 1842. In 1827, when the Treasury was 
pressing for reductions in the peace establishment of the 
army, the Duke submitted to Lord Goderich a long memo- 
randum which he had prepared three years before at the 
instance of Lord Palmerston. In this, although he expressed 
the opinion that steam power could never be applied to ships 
of war, he considered that its application to transports would 
give a certainty to the movements of an expedition . . . 
which such expeditions have never had before, and is well 
deserving the consideration of the Government in the dis- 
cussion of all questions of military establishment and de- 
fence/'t He protested against the false economy of reductions 
at the expense of efficiency, and held strongly that a7iy 
reduction must be followed by hasty augmentation. 

At no time during the present century have the British 
land forces been at such a low ebb as during the reign of 
William IV., and the danger continued to weigh on the 
Duke's mind, although during the stormy period of Catholic 
Emancipation and Eeform he could not get Ministers to give 
attention to the subject. 

The JDuke of Wellington to Sir Willoughby Gordon* 

“ Stratfieldsaye, lltli December, 1838. 

. As for my part, I have always been of opinion that 
nothing would enable us to settle our affairs in a short space 
of time, or at all (because if we don’t settle them in a short 
space of time we shall not settle them at all), excepting to con- 
vince the World that we were in earnest in our Intentions to 
settle them by making a real efficient augmentation of both Army 
and Navy, so as to meet all difficulties and opposition as a great 

* Peel Letters, ii, 5d7. ^ Civil IleB^atches, 
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Sfatioa ouglit. Instead oi irihhlmg as we are, we ought te ! 

augnieut all the depots in this Country and in Ireland to 500 
Men each. This augmentation would give you an early Com- 
mand of some Thousands. It would cost but little more than the 
Pay of the Men, and would be a real efficient Measure. It would 
be foEowed by no expense thereafter. It would convince friends 
and Enemies that we intend to be Master in Canada. I for one ^ 

do not now believe that that is the Intention of all in the 
Cabinet. There ought to be corresponding and permanent 
augmentation of the ISTavy, which I am positi\^ely certain is not 
adequate in Strength to the Wants for its Service. . . . 

We should really look seriously at our Position and take Steps 
to make our Enemies feel that we are determined to maintain it. 

In this Denomination I am sorry to say that I consider the 
whole W orld. With the exception possibly of some in the Austrian 
Government, we have not a Friend left in the World. I ought 
to add to this Letter that there should be a corresponding aug- 
mentation of the dismounted Men of the Cavalry* ’ 

27th December. 

“The state of our military force is very distressing. The 
Government wEl not — they dare not — look our difficulties in the 
face, and provide for them. I don't believe that any Government . 
that could be formed in these days would have the power.” * 

Passing on to the year 1844, Wellington is found urging 
Peel to deal with the defenceless state of British arsenals, and 
the dangers of invasion '^aggravated beyond aE calculation 
by the progress of steam navigation, its threatened apxdication 
to maritime warfare, and the kno\vn preparations of oiir 
neighbour and naval State in this peculiar equiiment.’' t He 
admits that aE the Administrations since the peace of 1815 
are to blame for the state of neglect of which he complains, 
and he acknowledges the difficulty of inducing ParEameiit to 
vote the necessary outlay, without hiying before it a statement 
of the lamentable state of the case, which would be to explain 
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to foreign nations tHe helplessness of Great Britain against AN^^ I 845 . 
attack and invite their cupidity; but he adds, ''we shall do — 
no good by shutting our eyes to the danger/’ 

Time went on; nothing or little was done, and the Duke’s 
uneasiness increased. The attitude of France had become 
distinctly menacing. In 1845, on the part of the Opi)osition 
Lord Palmerston and Sir Charles l^apier charged the Govern- 
laent with* allowing the national defences to decay. Peel, in 
defending his colleagues, and concerned that the weakness of 
the nation should be published abroad, expressed himself in 
terms so optimist that the Duke determined he should know 
the truth. He therefore addressed to Sir Eobert a letter 
which he had at first intended to send to Lord Stanley as War 
Minister, containing a complete scheme of defence by the 
land forces, including the organisation of the Militia, and 
requests that naval officers should be desired to explain what 
the movements and disposition of the fl.eet should be if war 
Inoke out. On the precise recommendations made it is 
unnecessary to dwell at this time ; to show the earnestness of 
the warning a few passages may be cited. 

“I sincerely wish that I could prevail upon you to consider 
calmly this great and important subject, compared with which all 
other interests of the country are mere trifles. All admit the 
great change made in the system of maritime warfare. Lord 
Palmerston and you call it a bridge across the Channel between 
Prance and this country. I say it is rather a multitude of bridges, 
from a base in Prance extending from Bordeaux to Dunkirk. ... 

Her Majesty’s dominions are in a situation for defence worse than 
that of the frontier in any State of Europe contiguous to Prance 
. . . every port open to attack, for the defence of which we have 
not one disposable soldier, and we must depend for our safety 
upon the operation of our fleets. . . . I put the hypothetical case 
of the enemy landing 25^000 men near one of our great naval 
arsenals, attacking, succeeding in taking, and destroying the 
arsenal. This hypothesis is not the representation of an im- 
possibility, or even extravagant, considering what I have seen 
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done myseM, having at the time superior armies in the field 
opposed to me. In this case you would not have a man. . . . If 
a body of troops were landed in the neighbourhood of one of our 
places, of a sufficient force to invest the place, say 26,000, then 
I defy all the fleets of England to save it, without the assist 
ance of an army in the field. I entreat you to weigh all this 
well. ... I tell you fairly that I consider the danger so certain 
and so imminent that I conceive that, if there eidsted an absence 
of party and prejudice in our Imperial councils, that wMch ought 
to be recommended is an alteration in the militaiy policy of the 
country. . . . It is my duty to tell you all this. I entreat you 
to investigate the subject maturely — admit nothing as true only 
because I state it— and then decide whether you will incur the 
risks of leaving matters as they are. I beg you to believe that, 
decide what you may, it is my wish and intention to aid and 
assist the Goveimment in anything upon which you may decide 
after due examination.” * 

In a long reply. Peel admitted the truth of the Duke s 
representations ; hut the financial difficulty was more im- 
mediately present in his mind than in that of the Oommander- 
in-Ohief. 

“The country is encumbered with a debt of 787 millions. 
The annual interest of that debt raised by taxation amounts to 
28 TniUmns. There has been peace in Europe for the long period 
of thirty years, and but little progress has been made in the 
reduction of that debt.” 

In the Budget for that year a million was added to the 
STavy Estimates, hut the army remained the same. 

Next may be noted a letter to Mr. Goulbum,^ dated 
30th January, 1846, strongly urging an increase in the 
artillery, and stating that more engineer officers were abso- 
lutely necessary. He recommends the formation of a 
battalion of engineers (up to this date the pioneers of infantry 
regiments had been almost, the only sappers), notwithstanding 
* Fed LeOett, iii 205. 
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the professional opinion of a certain admiral whom lie quotes 1846, 
that Gibraltar was impregnable, if the officers of engineers 
did not spoil it.'"* 

On the fall of the Peel Administration in 1846 the Duke 
addressed to Lord John Eussell, as head of the new govern- 
ment, a strong memorandum on the necessity for strengthen- 
ing the defensive forces.t Finally, in 1847, came his famous 
letter to Sir John Burgoyne, which is too long to insert at 
length, and, besides, immediately found its way into print, 
much to its writer’s disgust4 Nevertheless, of such vital and 
present importance is the subject to the people of these 
islands that some of its paragraphs deserve to be quoted once 
more. 

“You are aware that I have for years been sensible of the 
alteration produced in maritime warfare and operations by the 
application of steam to the propelling of ships at sea. This 
discovery immediately exposed all parts of the coasts of those 
islands which a vessel could approach at all, to be approached 
at all times of tide, and in all seasons, by vessels so propelled, 
from all quarters. We are, in fact, assailable, and at least liable 
to insult, and to have contributions levied upon us, on all parts 
of our coast i that is, the coast of these (islands), including the 
Channel islands, which to this time, from the period of the 
Norman conquest, have never been successfully invaded. I have 
in vain endeavoured to awaken the attention of different ad- 
ministrations to this state of things, as well known to our 
neighbours (invals in power, at least former adversaries and 
enemies) as it is to ourselves. ... We hear a great deal of the 
spirit of the people of England, for which no man entertains 
higher respect than I do. But unorganised, undisciplined with- 
out systematic subordination established and well understood, 

* Apsley Bouse MSS, 

t 12tli August, 1846. Ajpsley House MSS, 

% Charles Greville (2ud series, iii, 107) tells how ‘‘Pigou, a meddliug zealot, 
who does nothing hut read blue hooks and write letters to the Times and 
Chrmicle” got hold of this letter and communicated it to the press, to the 
Duke’s great indignation. 
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this spirit opposed to the iire o! musketry and carmon, and to 
sabres and bayonets of disciplined troops, would only expose those 
animated by such spirit to confusion and destruction.” 

Here follows an elaborate plan for ieoi*ganising\ strengthen- 
ing, and disposing of the existing defensive forces, after which 
the Duke proceeds — 

“ The measure upon which I have earnestly entreated different 
administrations to decide, which is constitutional, and has been 
invariably adopted in time of peace for the last eighty years, 
is to raise, embody, organise and discipline the militia, of the 
same numbers for each of the three kingdoms, united as during 
the late war. This would give a mass of organised force 
amounting to about 150,000 men, which we might immediately 
set to work to discipline. This alone would enable us to establish 
the strength of our army. This, with an augmentation of the 
force of the regular army, which %vould not cost <£400,000, would 
put the country on its legs in respect to personal force; and I 
would engage for its defence, old as I am. But as we stand now, 
and if it be true that the exertions of the fleet alone are not 
sufficient to provide for our defence, we are not safe for a week 
after the declaration of war. 

“ I am accustomed to the consideration of these questions, and 
have examined and reconnoitred, over and over again, the whole 
coast, from the ISTorth Foreland, by Dover, Folkestone, Beaehy- 
head, Brighton, Arundel, to Selsey Bill, near Portsmouth; and 
I say that, excepting immediately under the fire of Dover Castle, 
there is not a spot on the coast on which infantry might not be 
thrown on shore, at any time of tide, with any wind, and in any 
weather, and from which such a body of infantry, so thrown on 
shore, would not find, within the distance of five miles, a road 
into the interior of the country, through the cliffs, practicable for 
the march of a body of troops ; that in that space of coast (that 
is, between North Foreland and Selsey Bill,) there are not less 
than seven small harbours, or mouths of rivers, each without 
defence, of which an enemy, having landed his infantry on the 
coast, might take possession, and therein land his cavalry and 
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artillery of all calibre and estabHsb bimself and Ms communica- Ann. 1847, 
tions with Prance. • . . —— 

“ The French army must be much altered indeed since the time 
at -w-hich I was better acquainted with it, if there are not now 
belonging to it forty Ohefs d^Mat-Majora-General capable of 
sitting down and ordering the march to the coast of 40,000 men, 
their embarkation, with their horses and artillery, at the several 
French ports on the coast ; their disembarkation at named points 
on the English coast, — ^that of the artillery and cavalry in named 
ports or mouths of rivers, and the assembly at named points of 
the several columns ; and the march of each of these from stage 
to stage to London. Let any man examine our maps and road- 
books, consider the matter, and judge for Mmself, 

“I know no mode of resistance, much less of protection, from 
this danger, excepting by an army in the field capable of meeting 
and contending with its formidable enemy, aided by all the means 
of fortification which experience in war can suggest. 

“ I shall be deemed fool-hardy in engaging for the defence of 
the empire with an army composed of such a force of militia. I 
may be so. I confess it, I should infinitely prefer, and should 
feel more confidence in, an army of regular troops. But I know 
that I shall not have these; I may have others ; and if an 
addition is made to the existing regular army allotted for home 
defence of a force which will cost ^400,000 a year, there would 
be a sufficient disciplined force in the field to enable him who 
should command to defend the country. . . , 

‘‘You will see from what I have written that I have contem- 
plated the danger to which you referred. I have done so for 
years. I have drawn to it the attention of different adminis- 
trations at different times. You will see, likewise, that I have 
considered of the measures of prospective security, and of the 
mode and cost of the attainment. I have done more. I have 
looked at and considered these localities in quiet detail, and 
have made up my mind upon the details of their defence. These 
are the questions to which my mind has not been unaccustomed. 

I have considered and provided for the defence — the successful 
defence — of the frontiers of many countries. . . . 

“ I quite concur in all your views of the danger of our position, 
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ai the JOdagnitude of the state at issm I am especially 
sensible of the certainty of failure if we do not, at an early 
moment, attend to the measures necessary for our defence, and 
of the disgrace, the indelible disgrace of such failure— putting 
out of view all the other unfortunate consequences, such as the 
^ loss of the political and social position of this country among 

I the nations of Europe, of all its allies, in concert with, and in 

\ aid of whom, it has, in our own times, contended successfully in 

arms for its own honour and safety, and the independence and 
^ freedom of the world. When did any man hear of the allies of 

r a country unable to defend itself ^ Yiews of economy of some, 

; and I admit that the high views of mtional finance of others, 

' induce them to postpone those measures absolutely necessary for 

mere defence and safety under existing circumstances, forgetting 
altogether the common practice of successful armies in modern 


times, imposing upon the conquered enormous pecuniary con- 
tributions, as well as other valuable and ornamental property. . . . 
I am bordering upon seventy-seven years of age, passed in 



honour. I hope that the Almighty may protect me from being 
the witness of the tragedy which I cannot persuade my con- 
temporaries to take measures to avert. 

“ Believe me, ever yours sincerely, 

‘‘ Wellington.’’ 


Against evidence so eloq[uent, so convincing, how is it 
possible to maintain the charge that, during his political life, 
Wellington was indifferent to the efficiency of the army and 
careless about the national security ? He continued through 
the last years of his life to press the matter on the attention 
of the civil government by means of letters to Lord John 
Eussell and technical memoranda, But why, it may be 
asked, if the Duke’s sense of the country’s danger was so 
clear, was he so angry at the publication of his letter to 
Sir John Burgoyne? why was he invariably silent when 
national defence was discussed in Parliament ? It was because, 
despising public opinion in regard to himself, he dreaded 
bringmg it to bear upon the Grovernment of the Queen. He 
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could not coEceive anytMng bu^ evil arising out of demo- a-n-n. iBiS. 
cratic inteiference with affairs of state, and this is most ““ 
clearly expressed in the following letter. 

The JDuTce of Wellington to Lady Shelley. 

30th Januarj, 1848. 

“Upon the subject of the defences of the country, I have 
formed and have given opinions to several administrations ; but 
it is well known that my opinion has been that the subject would 
be considered with advantage by the Government alone in the 
first instance. The rules of procedure so require, and it is quite 
certain that the House of Lords, of which I am a member, is the 
place in which it would be least advantageous to suggest a dis- 
cussion on such a subject. . . . It is well known that in the 
course of the last session of Parliament a discussion did take 
place in the House of Lords on the state of the defences of the 
country. Lord Ellenborough spoke ; others spoke; I did not 
say one word ! . . . I objected to the movement on the part of 
any, excepting the servants of the Crown, and positively declared 
that I would not move in it. By the diligence of Lady and Miss 
Burgoyne, assisted by your ladyship, the confidential letter of 
the Commander-in-chief of the Army to the Chief Engineer 
(Sir John Burgoyne) has been pretty generally circulated, and 
has at last been published in the newspapers I . . , Look at 
what is passing all over the country in consequence of the ill- 
timed and indiseecrt measures adopted by the ladies — your lady- 
ship, Lady and Miss Burgoyne among them, and the gossips of 
the world, in order to bring it under discussion. I foresaw this 
consequence : but I must say that my principal view in desiring 
to keep the subject in its regular channel was that I knew it was 
the only efficient one, and moreover the only safe one for the 
public interests I ” * 

In the light of later days we recognise in the ''ill-timed 
and indiscreet measures adopted by the ladies ” a real service 
to the country by rousing it to a sense of peril. Half a 
* Apsley Eouse MSS. 
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century has gone by since the Duke -wrote bis last formal 
warning; the empire has increased in extent and -wealth 
beyond°the dreams of statesmen of those days, and the people 
—that democratic power which Wellington held in such 
dread— have awakened to the duty of defending the mighty 
fabric. No Government could stand for ten days which 
should be convicted of incurring the risks to which Great 
Britain lay exposed in the ’forties. Yet the popular mood is 
proverbiaUy fickle; there may come a time, as there have 
come times in the not distant past, when the nation s -vigilance 
shall be lulled, the martial spirit slumber. Well shall it be 
then if some heedful eye retraces the Hues written by one 
who had such wide experience of princes and peoples ; who 
never exaggerated a military risk and never flinched in the 
presence of peril. 



\ CHAPTER XII. 

Last Days, 

1848-1852. 

April 8, 1848. The Diihe’s precaii- August , . > . Andof Mr. Arbuthnot. 

tions against the The Duke in private 

Chartists. life. 

5 , TO . . . The Kennington His personal habits. 

meeting dispersed. Feb. 20. 1852. Defeat and resigna- 
„ 3, 1850. The Duke proposes tion of the Russell 

that Prince Albert Cabinet, 

should command „ 27 . . . . Lord Derby’s first 
the Army. Administration. 

July 2 Death of Sir Robert September 14 . Death of the Duke of 

Peel. , ’Wellington. 

O N Sth April, 1848, tlie Duke of Wellington once more 
found kimself present at a Cabinet council. Disso- 
ciated from party and holding no political office, he attended 
on the invitation of the Prime Iffinister to advise measures 
for the protection of the metropolis. Erom no foreign quarter 
loomed the menace. Eor many years apprehension of invasion 
had been justified by the attitude of the French government. 

The first French revolution had plunged England into the 
mightiest war in her history ; in the third French revolution, 
the fall of Griiizot and the abdication of Louis Philippe, 
Palmerston read the disappearance of external danger to the 
United Kingdom. Not the less was there danger within the The 
Queen's realm. Smith O’Brien’s caricature of rebellion ixi 
Ireland, to be extinguished ingloriously among Widow Cor- 
mack’s cabbages, had not yet taken shape ; the centre of 
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Mi. 78. disturbance lay nearer tlie seat of Government. The Chartists 
had not been quenched by the repeal of the Com Laws ; they 
had accepted that as an instahnent, but the five points of 
their charter were still unsatisfied ; and now their ranks, 



swelled by the mdustrial depression which followed in the 
path of the commercial crisis of 1847, were marshalled by 
Feargus O’Connor, whom appearance, eloquence, and ancient 
lineage rendered an ideal demagogue. A mass meeting was 
summoned to assemble on Kennington Green on 10th April , 
half a million Chartists were to march thence upon West- 
minster, and overawe the House of Commons into accepting 
a monster petition said to contain 5,706,000 signatures. 

The state of public apprehension may be esthnated by the 
expressions in a letter from a member of the Cabinet. 


lord CawjpbeZZ to Sir George Camplell. 

“ Friday night, 7th April, 1848. 

t£ ^ ^ ^ The public alarm increases every hour, and many 
believe that by Monday evening we shall be under a Provisional 
Government. . . . Yesterday evening the Duke of Wellh^on 
beckoned to me to cross over to him, and he said to me ‘ Lord 
CammeU, we shall be as quiet on Monday as we are at this hour, 
and it will end to the credit of the Government and the country.’ 
But he was never famous for knowing the state of the public 

mind. . • . ” 


« Sunday night, 9th April, 1848. 

“ . . . This may be the last time I write to you before the 
Kepublic is established. I have no serious fears of revolution, 
but there may very likely be bloodshed. I have had some recom- 
pense for my anxiety in a scene I witnessed yesterday. . . . We 
were considering in the Cabinet how the Chartists should be 


* The Select Committee appointed to examine this petition reduced the 
number of genuine signatures to 1,975,406. The names of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, Lord John Bussell, Sir Eobert Peel, ■Wellington himself, and 
other public individuals had been appended scores of times, interspersed with 
those of “Cheeks the Marine and other imaginary characters. 
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dealt with, and when it was determined that the procession Anx. 1848 . 
should be stopped after it had moved, we agreed that the par- 
ticnlar place where it should be stopped was purely a military 
question. The Duke of Wellington was requested to come to us, 
which he did very readily. We had then a regular Council of 
War, as upon the eve of a great battle. We examined maps and 
returns and information of the movements of the enemy. After 
long deliberation, plans of attack and defence were formed to 
meet every contingency. The quickness, intelligence, and decision 
which the Duke displayed were very striking, and he inspired us 
all with perfect confidence. . . . It was not I alone who was 
struck with the consultation of yesterday. Macaulay said to me 
that he considered it the most interesting spectacle he had ever 
witnessed, and that he should remember it to his dying day.” 

To the Duke, then, was committed the task of stopping the TheDuke’s 
procession and defending the metropolis from the irruption 
of a dangerous rabble. He was hard on fourscore, yet he 
betrayed no signs of failure either in discretion or military 
instinct. Injudiciousdisplay of force might easily have precipi- 
tated a bloody riot, the tragedy of Peterloo have been re- 
enacted on a grand , scale. The London police, a force of 
which the Duke had first urged the creation,^ numbered nearly 
four thousand; the Duke determined that the mob should 
first encounter the civil force, and that the military should 
only be employed if the policemen failed. Nevertheless his 
arrangements were as complete as if he had been preparing 
defence against an army of invasion. The Guards and 
Household cavalry were reinforced by the 17th, 62nd, and 63rd 
Foot, brought in from country quarters ; steam-vessels were 
in readiness in the river and the Channel to bring other troops 
if need should arise; guns were placed near Westminster 
Bridge and neighbourhood, with strict orders that commissioned 
officers only were to discharge them if necessary. The Bank 
of England, Somerset House, the Mint, and other public 

* See awfe, p. 153. 
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-SEt. 80 . buildings were i)ut iii a state of defence and secretly garri- 
soned: the 12th Light Dragoons were billeted in Ohelsea. 
Yet no appearance of mditary |;>reparation was allowed to 
alarm the public; only the police were e% evidence^ five 
hundred forming an advanced post at Kennington, and a Hke 
number on each of the bridges of Westminster^ Hungerfoi^^^^^ 
Waterloo, and Blaekfriars, with reserves amounting to 1,600 
on the north side of the river. So perfect were the j)i'ecau- 
tions — so groat the dread of the Duke’s prowess — that all 
ended pacifically. The meeting dissolved at the instance of 
a few police-inspectors, and the monster petition was conveyed, 
constitutionally but ignominiously, to Westminster in a 
hackney cab. 

The Dukt' The dread of the growing power of the democracy, and the 
menace which he discerned therein to the Monarchy and 
JioSd Constitution, weighed heavily on the Duke to the end of his 
coimnaiid days, and he attached supreme importance to the control of 
the Anny. Army remaining in the hands of the Sovereign. So long 
as he was Commander-in-chief, there was nothing to fear-; he 
could trust himself ; but with the weight of fourscore years 
on his shoulders he could not remain much longer at the post. 
Accordingly on 3rd April, 1850, he laid before the Queen and 
Prince Consort the project he had long cherished, namely, 
that the Prince should assume the office of Commander-in- 
chief. He told the Queen that so long as he (the Duke) 
remained Commander-in-chief, the duties of all the offices in 
his department were attended to by himself, which the Prince 
Consort could not undertake, and he proposed the appointment 
of a separate Chief of the Staff, uniting the offices of Adjutant*^ 
General and Quartermaster-General. When the Prince raised 
the question whether, as the Queen’s Consort, he would be 
acting within the Constitution in taking command of the 
Army, the Duke replied that it was precisely that considera- 
tion which made most anxious to see the Prince Com- 
mander-in-chief, as with the daily growth of the democratic 
power the executive got weaker and weaker, and that it was 
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of the iitmost importance to the Throne and the Constitution Anjt.isso. 
that the command of the Army should remain in the hands ** 
of the Sovereign, and not fall into the hands of the House of 
Commons” He saw no security, were he gone, except in the 
Sovereign, or, as in the case of her Majesty, the Sovereign’s 
Consort assuming the command. “It is a pleasure,” wrote 
the Queen to Baron Stockmar in x'eference to this interview, 

“ and a wonder to see how powerful and how clear the mind of 
tliis wonderful man is, and how loyal and kind he is to both 
of us. His loss, when it comes, will be a thoroughly irre- 
parable one.” 

The letter in which the Prince Consort gave his reasons 
for declining the appointment has been published already.^ 

They consisted in the interference which he foresaw the 
duties of the Command-imchief would cause with those 
“ most important duties connected with the welfare of the 
Sovereign . . . which nobody cowld perform but myself.” 

Nobody can doubt that the Prince’s decision was a wise one. 

On constitutional grounds, it is strange that the Duke declined 
to admit the objection raised by the Prince that it was 
undesirable to place the Sovereign or the Sovereign’s Consort 
in such a position that it might become his duty, under 
certain circumstances, to direct personally operations against 
subjects of the Crown; on professional grounds it is still 
stranger that the Duke did not perceive the disadvantage to 
the service of placing at its head an individual without 
military experience in the field. 

During the summer of 1850 the Duke sustained the loss of Death of 
two of Ms few remaining friends. On 2nd July Sir Kobert 
Peel expired from injuries received in a fall from Ms horse on 
Constitution Hill. It has been shown that perfect haimony 
did not always prevail between Peel and Wellington ; that 
there were intervals when, owing to misunderstanding, to the 
Duke’s deafness, and to the impatience of a military spirit 
with the more deliberate and circuitous courses of a politician, 

* Martin’s Life of the Prince Consortf ii. 259. 
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all intercourse between them was interrupted. Yet there is 
no room to doubt that the Duke entertained profound respect 
and warm personal regard for Sir Eobert Peel. But the Duke 
was not eloquent. Occasions which moved him most deeply 
supplied him only with words almost uncouth in their rugged 
plainness. Thus, in referring in Parliament to PeePs death, 
he was at first so much overcome that he could utter no 
words at all ; when they did come, they were almost grotesquely 
simple. 

In all the course of my acquaintance (a greater master of 
rhetoric would surely have said ‘ friendship ’) with Sir Eobert 
Peel I never knew a man in whose truth and justice I had a 
more lively confidence, or in whom I saw a more invariable desire 
to promote the public service. In the whole course of my com- 
munications with him I never knew an instance in which he did 
not show the strongest attachment in truth ; and I never saw in 
the whole course of my life the slightest reason for suspecting that he 
stated anything which he did not believe to he the factJ* 


Higher, fuller testimony this, than could be truthfully 
borne to the veracity of many a statesman who has filled a 
large place in the world’s history. 

Less conspicuous than Peel’s was the other figure that 
passed from the stage during this summer, yet one whose loss 
caused deeper personal sorrow to the Duke. Arbuthnot, ever 
since the death of his wife, had resided constantly at Apsley 
House, Strathfieldsaye, or Walmer. Gentle, patient, sympa- 
thetic, and inconspicuous, he was the very opposite to the 
Duke in all things but his love of truth. Men and women 
trusted him entirely ; he became a perfect magazine of state 
secrets and personal confidences. Wholly devoid of personal 
ambition, his influence with the Duke and the part he played 
in removing differences between the Duke, his colleagues, and 
his party, had a more important effect on the political history 
of his time than conld be claimed for many more prominent 
personalities. When Arbuthnot died in August, 1850, he left 


Death 
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Arbuthnot, 
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the Duke without a single intimate friend with whom heANN.isso. 
could discuss; as with a contemporary, his political past. ' 
Fitzroy Somerset was still a constant visitor at Apsley House, 
and Alava had a room’ there as often as he chose to occupy 
it ; but the gallant Somerset was a soldier and indifferent to 
politics and party ; Alava, though a charming and cultivated 
companion, was an inveterate gossip, not over scrupulous 
about the way he obtained information,* than which nothing 
could be more odious in the Duke's eyes. 

If between the Duke and his sons, Lord Douro and Lord The puke 
Charles Wellesley, relations could never be described as other 
than friendly, neither can they be considered as intimate or 
confidential. The barrier of age, which no conscious diligence 
avails to surmount, was heightened and hardened between 
the father and his sons by the contrast of an arduous, indefa- 
tigable activity on the one part with the easy-going indolence 
of well-born, well-endowed yoimg men on the other. In 
truth they had not much in common, and it was not till after 
the close of the Duke's life that his elder son set to work with 
praiseworthy diligence to prepare his father's civil corre- 
spondence for publication, whereby, at immense cost, he 
erected his own monument, as he said Mmself, to the 
memory of his sire. But between age and childhood there 
is no such barrier, and the Duke's fondness for children, the 
infinite pains he took to give them pleasure, and the love he 
received from them in return, are the subject of innumerable 
anecdotes, and of affectionate remembrance by those who 
experienced them in early days. 

Many details, also, are remembered of his old-fashioned care- The Duke 
fulness as a host. When guests arrived at Strathfieldsaye or ^ 
Walmer, each one, even were he a subaltern just joined, was 
shovm to his bedroom by the Duke himself. The bedrooms 
at Strathfieldsaye were all supplied with the same furniture, 
regardless of the size of the room ; hence the large ones looked 
bare, while the small were somewhat inconveniently crowded. 
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The Duke had many devices for the comfort of his guests 
and household ; he bestowed special attention to the heating 
apparatus, which at one time was so poweriul as nearly to 
cook the inmates. On the breakfast table there was a teapot 
over a hot-water jug, the Duke's own invention, put in front 
of every third place, the result not infrequently being that 
guests unfamiliar with the arrangement used to capsize the 
whole affair. 

It was natural that in his later years younger men were 
eager to obtain information about a life so full of remarkable 
experience, and the Duke was exceedingly good-natured in 
indulging their legitimate curiosity. Lord Mahon, of vdiom 
the Duke was very fond, was one of the most induvstrious of 
these, and his notes have been given to the public in the 
shape of his well-known Conversations, The Duke, after 
dinner, used to sit reading the paper with a lamp on a table 
l>eside him. Lord Mahon generally contrived to get round 
this table, and engage him in conversation. On one occasion 
the ladies at Strathfieldsaye, thinking the Duke might be 
wearied with this pardonable importunity, arranged, as they 
thought without his perceiving it, a sofa and other furniture 
so as to bar Lord Mahon's usual access ; but his lordship was 
not to be baffled ; he managed to scale or thread the defences, 
and presently was deep in interrogation. That night when, 
as usual, the Duke was handing the ladies their bedroom 
candlesticks, he remarked to one of them, with a twinkle in 
his eye, *'Your fortifications were not very effective after 
all ! " He had seen tlirough the little scheme, and was 
much amused at the amiable enemy's determination. 

The love-stories of men of mark have an irresistible 
attraction for the rest of the world, but there remains very 
little to tell about Wellington's after the sunset of his early 
romance. His passion for Catherine Pakenham, absorbing 
and heart-whole as it was, did not survive the strain of 
severance and fflenoe; it perished with the lapse of years. 
A man less scrapulous-^le^ rigid in fulfilling the obligations 
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of duty aud honour as be mterprerea 
pronounced its nquiescat, and no reproach could have 
Against him because he bowed to the lawful oppositaon wMch 
had prevented his marriage. But this was a man who was 
never satisfied by merely fulfilling what the world exacted 
of him ; his own conscience and sense of justice a 
at ease, be the cost what it might; in marrying _0a toe 
Pakenham the cost was a heavy one, but it was 
hesitation as a just debt. Wellington’s relations ;j^th other 
women have been the subject of endless gossip. It mu^ be 
admitted that they were numerous and, mth ^ 
notable exceptions, not of a kind on which “ 

Unlike many men who have played great parts m the worl^ 
history, Welhngton never submitted his wiU to a womans ; 
although very susceptible of the influence of beauty and wit, 
he treated women either as agreeable companions or as p y 
things. He never allowed them to control 
with two exceptions, did he feelacute_ sorrow when death 
other circumstances put an end to intimacy. 

The two exceptions were women 
reposed complete confidence and with whom 

absolutely without reserve. With one of these-^- 
Arbuthnot— a liaison, if current reports are to be created 
was the means of revealing qualities in her which 
the fleeting influence of her physical charms.* In the c^e o 
the other— the second Marchioness of Salisbury— no whisp 
of reproach was ever uttered. From first to l^t there exist^ 
between her and the Duke an ideaUy helpful ^ 

camcoradme of common interest. Numerous references n 
this work to Lady Salisbury’s journals and 
show how useful she was in smoothing away such difficult! 
a.s were created by the Duke’s austere and P^^^ ^ 
of command, and fllustrate the solace which his lonely spir 

* There is at Apsley Ho.se . miniatee ol % 

*>,» -nnhe constantlT wore round his neci, saspended hy a chaan of her ha. . 
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JEt 68. derived from constant exchange of tlionglit with one who 
thoroughly nnderstood the world and Ms relations with it. 

After the death of Ms duchess in 1831, it was natural that 
many rumours should get afloat of Wellington's intention to 
marry again ; but only in one case does he seem to have 
entertained any apprehensions on the subject' — that of the 
Hon. Mary Ann Jervis, daughter of the 2nd Viscount St. 
Vincent. With this young lady he certainly had a pretty 
strong flirtation, and the gossips made the most of it. 

“ The Duke,” notes Lady Salisbury, “ laughs extremely at the 
notion of his being in love with Miss Jervis. ‘ What is the good of 
being sixty-seven if one cannot speak to a young lady % [ He says 
she is mad, but she has talent and intelligence, though with less 
powers of conversation than any educated person he ever saw.” * 

The flirtation went on for some years, and in the end 
assumed a serious phase. The Duke, in writing to Lady de 
Eos, always referred to Miss Jervis as “the Syren.” 

To Lady de Bos. 

“ London^ August 17, 1837, — I go to Walmer Castle on Saturday 
... I spoke to the Syren about coming. ... I don’t know what 
to do with her if you should be gone. If you should still be 
there, I shall be delighted to have her. . . . Walmer Oastle, 
October 7,1837. — . . . Between Lord Lowther and me the Syren 
appears on the road to get married. . . . S, S. (Stratfieldsaye), 
December 3, 1837. — ^You may tell the Syren that I have got 
the clock here but am sadly in want of a clockmaker. , . . 
December 10. — ... It is very hard upon me to be obliged to 
repair my clock myself ! However, it is done, and I hope to 
escape being loaded with shawls ! . . . S., January 14, 1838. — 

... I am sorry to tell you the clock is broken again. The 
housemaid, being, I conclude, in a conspiracy to have it repaired, 
broke it during my absence. . . . S. S,, February 11. — ... I 
have had two or three notes from the Syren, but they were 
about a protege of hers for the Orphan Asylum, or about the 
^ SaUsbuTif MBS.,l%m. 
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musick for the organ here, and the mode of execution, upon which Ann. 1838, 
subject I have five sheets of paper which poor Gerald and Miss 
Walmesly are to read. Saye, February 25.— ... I have not 

heard from the Syren lately. I don’t think it necessary to consult 
Buzfuz upon any letter written as yet. . . . London^ March 5.- — 

... I saw the Syren last night at Lady Salisbury’s. . . . She was 
looking in great force, and says she is much improved in musick, 
and there is an organ on the tapis ; but this is not so dangerous 
as a clock, though, by-the-by, it is at the clockmaker’s .... 

Londorif May 9. — ... I am afraid that the concert, instead of 
costing 19 guineas, will give us a deal of trouble. She came to 
town from S. S. and, contrary to my intentions and request, 
settled a programme with Mr. Knivett. I have been under the 
necessity of altering it, and she will come up in a fury, and I shall 
have to ask pardon. This, to be sure, is very dangerous. ... I 
will let you know if the concert should produce any extraordinary 
esclandre ! . , . May 31. — I dined with the Syren last week. It 
was the day of the Queen’s ball, and I returned from thence to 
the musick ; but Lady Jersey was there and talked so much that 
she was interrupted. I therefore came away. ... I hope that 
I shall not get into any scrape to render necessary my giving 
a retainer to the great lawyers in such cases. . * . August 13. — 

... I have presented a pianoforte in exchange for the old 
Walmer one, which I am going to hear on Sunday evening. 

This will give Rogers f fresh food for jokes; but I enjoy them 
myself as much as I do H. B.’s caricatures. ... August 11. — . . . 

I should like to see the Syren married to Lord Lowther or any- 
body excepting myself — God bless her I I cannot conceive how 
she came to think of me ; I am old enough to be her great-grand- 
father. I am going to give her a crown for singing the trio in 
the Cenerentola (?) ; mind — ^not a coronet ! Louis Philippe gave 
her a crown for being the best dancer in the school at Paris; I 
give her one for singing a trio single-handed. . . 

In a subse<quent letter the Duke expresses his dismay at 
the Syren having taken up her quarters in Walmer village, 

* The Duke’s nephew, rector of Strathfieldsaye, afterwards Dean of Wiadsor. 

t Samuel Bogers the poet. 
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and refers to the gossip which it creates ” I'inally, in 1840, 
Miss Jervis manied Dyce Sombre, an Indian nabob, and the 
Duke writes to Lady de Eos greatly relieved at the lucky 
coincidence of the Black Prince appearing/’ 

It is well known from Mn Gleig’s narrative and other 
sources that the Duke was liberal— lavish— -in bestowing 
money in charity. So far as he subscribed to hospitals and 
other well-regulated schemes, his money was bestowed to 
a good purpose • but in response to private applications — 
which were innumerable— he was not careful to satisfy him- 
self of their genuine nature, and there can be no doubt that 
he allowed himself to be frequently imposed upon. ISTot less 
doubt can there be that money given in this indiscriminate 
way has a mischievous effect ; but had the Duke been at the 
pains to examine into the chcumstances of all his applicants, 
he would have had no time to devote to other affairs; he 
preferred to give petitioners all and sundry the benefit of 
every doubt. 

The following anecdote, told by Stocqiieler, is well authen- 
ticated, and illustrates at once the Duke’s great love of chil- 
dren, and his thoughtfulness for their welfare. The son of 
Kendall, the Duke’s valet, was at school near Strathfieldsaye, 
and was spending a day with Ms father at Apsley House. 
The Duke’s belt rang; Kendall, answering it, was followed 
by the lad into the study. 

Wliose boy is that ? ” asked the Duke quickly. 

Mine, your Grace,” replied Kendall, ‘'and I humbly ask 
your Grace’s pardon for Ms coming into the room, not know- 
ing youi* Grace was here/’ 

"Oh! that is notMng,” quoth the Duke; "but I didn’t 
know you had a son, Kendall Send Mm in and leave Mm 
with me.” 

So the boy—greatly trembling — was sent in to the Duke, 
who asked Mm if he knew to whom he was speaking, 

" Yes, sir — ^your Grace, I mean/’ 

" Oh, my little fellow,” answered the Duke, " it will be 
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easier for you to call me ^sir/ You call your schoolmaster 
"sir/ don’t ye ? Call me " sir ’ too, if you choose. Now I 
^youder if you can play draughts/’ 

, ""Yes,: sir/’ ; ■ . 

“ Come on then; well have a game/ and 111 give you two 
men/’'-"'. 

Down they sat ; the hoy said afterwards that he really 
thought he was going to win the second game, but his doughty 
antagonist laid a trap for him, and chuckled mightily when 
he fell into it. 

The games over, the Duke asked the boy a lot of questions 
in geography, and then said — 

"" Well, you shall dine mth me to-day ; but I shall not dine 
yet : would you like to see my pictures ? ” and he trotted him 
round the great gallery. Then the Duke took him among 
the statues — “ important fellows ” he said they were — ^but the 
boy said he preferred the pictures. 

"" I thought so,” observed the Duke ; "" but tell me — ^which 
of these is most like your schoolmaster? ” 

Young Kendall picked out a bust without moustaches, 
which happened to be a likeness of the Duke himself. 

“ Oh ! well,” laughed the Duke, "" that is a very good man 
of his sort. Come now, we’ll go to dinner. I have ordered it 
early, as I suppose you dine early at school.” 

""At one o’clock, sir,” said the lad. 

"" A very good hour,” said the Duke. "" I used to dine at one^ 
when I was at school.” 

They sat down tete-a-tete, the anxious father being told 
that the bell would ring when he was required. Having said 
grace, the Duke told the boy that he would give him a little 
of every dish, as he knew boys liked to taste all they saw. 
Dinner over, the lad was dismissed with the injunction — 

""Be a good boy; do your duty; now you may go to your 
father.” 

About four years later the Duke was detained on the 
■ South Eastern railway for two hours, when travelling to 
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attend a meeting of tlie Privy Gonncil. He was exceedingly 
indignant, and communicated liis complaint to Mr. Macgregor, 
chairman of the company. Nothing more is known of the 
incident, except this, that immediately afterwards young 
Kendall was appointed to a clerkship in Mr. Macgregoi^’s 
hank at Liverpool, after which he was transferred to the 
Ordnance Department in Ireland. The presumption is fair 
that the Duke supplemented his income during the early 
years of his clerkship, which is always insisted upon in a 
bank, and which must have been far beyond the means of 
his father to do. 

It is natural that those who apprehend the magnitude of 
habits.^ the work accomplished in a single lifetime, and the almost 
invariable success of every entei'prise imdertaken therein, 
should endeavour to ascertain the means by which such 
results were attained. A strong will, extraordinary clearness 
of decision and tenacity of purpose, a vigorous frame, abstemious 
habits, keen common sense, powerful interest at the outset 
— all these we recognise, but of such Wellington enjoyed 
no monopoly. Goethe's prescription for becoming great 
he followed also, as every great man has followed it, 
unconsciously. 

Wer grosses will muss sie zusammenraffen, 

In der beshrankxing zeigt sich erst der Meister.” 

But what was the secret economy which enabled him so to 
use these means as to make himself for nearly half a century 
the most conspicuous man in Europe ? In truth, oue part of 
it was a habit so simple, so homely, that one runs perilously 
near bathos in defining it. Arthur Wesley was bom in that 
rank of life the members of which usually wait to begin their 
daily amusement or business till the world has been aired 
and warmed for them, till carpets have been swept, morning 
papers laid out, and a variety of other trivial offices per- 
formed, the sum of which insensibly becomes essential to 
what most of us set greatest store by — comfort. To secure 
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this, well-to-do people are geiierally content to surrender to 
the majority of their fellow-creatures a start of about three 
hours in each day— a sacrifice confirmed into invincible habit Early 
by the accumulated sanction of generations. The world 
large loses nothing by lazy people lying in bed ; idle folk out 
of the way are at least out of mischief. But Wellington, 
setting no store by comfort, knew that to get through his 
work, would take all the time he could give to it : he rose at 
six every morning, thereby adding three hours to each working 
day. Think what this daily increment amounted to, reckoning 
from the time he went to India, for there is no evidence to 
show that he practised early rising before that period. Three 
hours a day for fifty-five years (allowing for leap years) amount 
to 61,359 hours— 2,556 days— almost exactly seven years of 
wakefulness and, constituted as he was, of activity, filched 
from fashion and added to his bfe^ — undoubtedly a large factor 
in the volume of his life-work, even if the quality thereof be 
attributed entirely to his intellectual powers. The greater 
part of those wonderful despatches, much also of his private 
correspondence, was penned before most of the writer’s friends 
had left their breakfast tables. Here is the secret of his 
command of leisure for hunting in the Peninsula, for parties 
and balls which he attended so regularly, for constant presence 
when the House of Lords was sitting. 

It may be urged that few men have strength to sustain 
such long days and short nights. Perhaps so, but how many 
of us have tested our powers systematically— how many have 
tried resolutely to acquire the practice of compressing sleep 
into six hours out of the twenty-four, recouping ourselves 
at odd moments, such as Wellington’s snatches of slumber 
between the acts at Talavera and Salamanca or on the way- 
side at Quatre-Bras? Those who should break down under 
this training could never remain seventeen hours and a 
half in the saddle, as Wellington did at Waterloo, his mind 
all the time being filled with work of such poignant and 
critical kind as few men’s minds are ever applied to. Still 
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iET.sa. less could one of tbem face such a day’s duty as Welling- 
ton discharged in the last, the eighty-third year of his 
' Along lif®- The anniversary meeting of the Elder Brethren of 

day’s work, tjie Tr init y House fell on a very -wet day. Wellington, as 
Master, joined his colleagues on the Tower Hill, and went 
; . -with them to Deptford, where a carriage was in waiting to 



The 
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act. 


carry him to the Trinity Almshouses. “ I prefer walking,” 
said the Master; and despite all remonstrance, taking a 
mackintosh cape out of his pocket, trudged off at the head of 
the Brethren through the streets of that comfortless borough, 
a march of nearly an hour. It is the custom to present each 
of the Brethren with a honquet at the Almshouses, and the 
Duke always used to give his away on leaving. The prize 
was greatly coveted by the girls, who had a tradition that she 
who received it was sure to be married first, and they crowded 
eagerly round the Master at the end of the proceedings. The 
Duke, entering into the spirit of the thing, kept them for 
some time in suspense, and then, diving into the throng, 
handed it to a pretty girl standing behind the others. Then 
he returned to the annual banquet at the Trinity House, 
observing, as he sat down, that he must get away early, as he 
had to attend a juvenile party that night at Windsor Castle. 
He remained at table till nearly ten, returned to Apsley 
House to change his dress, and made his obeisance to the 
Queen at Windsor before midnight. Ho mean perfonnance, 
this, for anybody, let alone an octogenarian ! 

On 22nd Februaiy, 1851, Lord John Enssell, after the 
defeat of his party in the House of Commons on Mr. Locke 
King’s County Franchise Bill, placed the resignation of him- 
self and his colleagues in the hands of her Majesty, who at 
once sent for Lord Stanley. He, however, being unable to 
command the support of the Peelite Conservatives, in turn 
advised the Queen to retain her present Minister ; but, just 
as the Peelites held aloof from Lord Stanley because of his 
avowed policy of Protection, so they declined to support 
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a WMg Cabinet pledged to a measture aimed against Papal a - nn . 1852,. 
aggression. Lord Aberdeen, leader of tbe PeeHtes, next was sent 
for, but be declined the attempt on tbe ground that no Ministry 
could stand wbicb sbould decbne, as bis must do, to proceed 
with tbe Ecclesiastical Titbes Bill. Under these circumstances, 
to relieve tbe deadlock, Lord Stanley undertook, on tbe 25tb, 
an attempt to form a Government, but by tbe 27tbbe had 
realised that it was impossible, and he resigned. In this 
dilemma— unprecedented since tbe Prince Eegent's difficulties 
after the assassination of Mr. Perceval in 1812— tbe Queen 
resorted for advice to her old and well-tried servant. A 
memorandum of the circumstances, drawn up by tbe Prince 
Consort, was laid before tbe Duke on 1st March, ending with 
this sentence — ''The Queen requests the Duke of WelLing-- 
ton's opinion upon the problem here proposed.” Tbe Duke’s 
conclusion was that the party still filling the offices, till 
her Majesty’s pleasure shall be declared, is tbe one best calcu- 
lated to carry on the Government at the present moment,” 
and in accordance tberewitb. Lord John Eussell was sent 
for once more, resumed office, and the im^pccsse was at 
an end. 

Yet tbe Duke was destined to see one more Ministry in 
office, this time a Conservative one. His reiterated warnings 
and Prince Albert’s wise foresight, combined with the thinly 
veiled threats of invasion contained in the speeches of tbe 
new ruler of France, Napoleon III.,* to rouse Ministers to 
a sense of responsibility for the security of the country. There 
were at that time not more than 24,000 regular troops in 
the United Kingdom, absolutely without any reserve. The 
Militia had ceased, after the peace of 1815, to exist except in 
name ; Lord John Eussell’s Cabinet so far adopted the Duke’s 
advice as to devise a scheme for creating the force afresh, with 
provision for fourteen days’ drill in each year, the service of 
each regiment to be confined to the limits of its own county. 

* The French Ambassador had been recalled from the Court of St. 

James. 
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jbt. 82 . Botli Prince Albert and the Duke of Wellington jjerceived 
that the scheme was miserably inadequate ; it was a beginning, 
however, in the right direction, and was duly embodied in 
a lion in the path. In the previous 
Ministry. December Lord John Bussell had been under the disagreeable 
necessity of conveying to Lord Palmerston the Queen’s desire 
that he should surrender the seals of the Foreign Office, in 
consequence of his indiscretion in expressing approval of 
Louis Napoleon’s Palmerston, therefore, quitted 

the Cabinet, and soon appeared as an enemy on the flank of 
his ancient colleagues. On 20th February, 1852, he per- 
suaded the House of Commons to reject the Militia Bill by 
a majority of eleven votes, and the following day Ministers 
resigned. Lord Stanley, who had become Earl of Derby in 
June, 1851, on the death of his father, undertook to form 
a Government, which, as the Peelites still held aloof, was in 
a hopeless minority in the House of Commons. Except Lord 
Malmesbury, who took the Foreign Office, and Mr. Disraeli, 
who entered office for the first time as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the new Ministry was composed of men untried 
and unknown. It derived its distinctive name from a con- 
versation between the Duke and the Prime Minister in the 
House of Lords. The Duke was eagerly inquiring of Lord 
Derby the names of his new colleagues, some of which he had 
never heard before. “Who? who?” he asked repeatedly, 
and the “Who- who ? ” Ministry was a name that stuck to the 
Cabinet throughout its brief existence. 

Jndth?^ Brief as that existence was, for it survived the July 
Militia, elections only a few weeks, it succeeded in frammg and carry- 
ing a Militia Bill which met the Duke’s requirements more 
fully than the rejected measure, thereby laying the foundation 
of the existing organisation of auxiliary land forces. It was 
in support of this measure that the Duke of Wellington made 
Lis last speech in the House of Lords. The Militia of the 
United Kingdom have had to pass through a good deal of 
official discouragement and popular ridicule, but all practical 
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soldiers recogmse how fully the force has justified the Duke’s 
forecast of their value.* 

“ Take the battle of Waterloo : look at the number of British His l^si 
troops at that battle. I can tell your lordships that in that 
battle there were sixteen battalions of Hanoverian Militia 
Just formed, under the command of a nobleman, late the Hano- 
verian Ambassador here, Count Kielmansegge, who behaved 
most admirably. . . . I say, my lords, that however much I 
admire highly disciplined troops, and most especially British 
disciplined troops, I tell you you must not suppose that others 
cannot become so too ; and no doubt if you begin with the forma- 
tion of militia corps under this Act of Parliament, they will in 
time become what their predecessors in the militia were : and if 
ever they do become what their predecessors in the militia were, 
you may rely on it they will perform all the services they may 
be required to perform. My lords, I recommend you to adopt 
this measure as the commencement of a completion of a peace 
establishment. It will give you a constitutional force: it may 
not be at first, or for some time, everything we could desire, but 
by degrees it will become what you want, an eflQ.oient auxiliary 
force to the regular army.” 


Brief as was the life of the Derby Ministry, it outlasted the 
days of him whom Disraeli aptly described as '' the sovereign ton. 
master of duty.” On Monday, 13th September, the Duke was 
in excellent health and spirits, took a walk through the grounds 
of Walmer Castle, entered his stable and spoke to his groom 
about the horses. On returning to the castle he wrote a note 
to his niece, Lady Westmorland, telling her that he would 
meet her at six o’clock the following evening on her arrival 
at Dover. He dined in company with his son and daughter- 
in-law, Lord and Lady Charles Wellesley, and went to bed 
about ten o’clock. His servant called him next morning 
shortly after six, but the Duke did not rise at once as w^as 


* A week later he moved for a return of the troops carried in the ill-fated 
Birkenhead tr&us^ort. 
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.Kt, 8S. Ms custom, and the man returned at seven. About what 
followed there have been printed as many conflicting accounts 
asl there have been writers. The following is from a letter 
written two days later by the Hon. Mrs. Boyle to Lady 
de Eos : — 

“I think you may like to hear all Lady Westmorland told 
Henry * last night as to the last days of the Duke’s life. She 
had given him a rendezvous at Dover the day before yesterday, 
and when his servant went into his room at seven, he said to 
Mm he should want the carriage to go to Dover. On the servant 
going again into Ms room soon after, he said, feel very ill ; 
send for the apothecary.’ These were the last words he spoke. 
They think he was conscious for some time after, for he followed 
them with his eyes about the room, and motioned that he should 
like to sit in the armchair into which he was moved, and where 
he remained. Expresses were sent for doctors, but all were out 
of town, and M'Arthur t attended him to the last. There seems 
to have been no pain, and when Lady Westmorland came, just 
after all was over, she went into his room, and her impression 
was that he looked as she had often seen Mm, having a little 
sleep in his chair. The day before he appeared quite as usual, 
and was playing with his grandcMldren the evening before. ” 

Such was the peaceful end. 

O motus animamm t atque o certamina taaita ! 

Pulveris exigai jactus.” 

After a life so full of accomplishment — after a service so 
long and devoted — it avails not to dwell on the closing scene. 
Of the obsequies wMch followed, the departed, had he had 
the ordering of them, would have dispensed witli the pomp ; 
a simple grave, a prayer, a volley over the sod, such had been 
the Duke's parting with many a tired comrade in the field ; 
we may rest assured that he wished no more elaborate 
ceremony for himself. But the nation would not forego the 
utmost tribute of reverence. The Queen, setting aside the 

* The Duke’s nephew, afterwards first Earl Cowley, 
t The doctor at WaJmer. 
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precedent of Nelson whom the So¥ereign himself decreed Akn.i 8 o 2 . 
a public funeral, decreed that the Dnte^s remains should be 
guarded until Parliament should meet in November, in order 
that such honours should not appear to emanate from the 
Crown alone, and that the two Houses of Parliament should 
have an opportunity, by their previous sanction, of stamping 
the proposed ceremony with increased solemnity, and of 
associating themselves with her Majesty in paying honour to 
the memory of one whom no Englishman can name without 
pride and sorrow/’ The Army was ordered to wear mourn- 
ing in the usual way, with the addition that officers on duty 
were to wear a black crape scarf over the right shoulder, 
black crape over the sash, and black gloves. The funeral took 
place on 18th November, all the European powers, even 
France, sending their representatives— except Austria, whose 
uniform had recently been insulted in London on the person 
of Marshal Hainau. But Wellington was a Field-Marshal 
of Austria, and although no Austrian representative accom- 
panied the remains to their last resting-place beside those of 
Nelson in St. Paul’s Cathedral, a funeral parade was held 
in Vienna in presence of the Emperor, and twelve batteries 
surrounded the requiescat of the great commander. 


Few things are more wearisome than unstinted panegyric ; 
yet was there never an occasion which justified the most 
ample tribute of praise of a public servant and of mourning 
for his loss. In all the abundance of speeches and obituary 
notices at the time, perhaps nothing more felicitous can be 
found than the parallel drawn by Mr. Disraeh — the leader, 
since the death of Lord George Bentinck in 1848, of the 
revolt against the Duke’s authority in Parliament — when he 
moved the vote for the funeral expenses. Eecalhng another 
soldier-statesman, Stilicho, the great Captain and Minister 
of the Emperor Honorius — '^Who,” he asked, ^'can ever 
forget that classic and venerable head, white with time 
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and radiant with, glory— apeso, et cogmta fulsit 
Several years before, the following lines had appeared in 

theilform«i?PosioverthesignatnreofB.Disraeli:— 

“ To the Duke of Wellington. 

“ Not only that thy puissant arm could bind 
The tyrant of a world, and, conquering fate, 
Enfranchise Europe, do I deem thee great ; 

But that in all thy actions do I find 
Exact propriety : no gusts of mind 
Fitful and wild, but that continuous state 

Of ordered impulse mariners await 

In some benignant and enriching wind, 

The breath ordained by Nature. Thy calm mien 
Recalls old Rome, as much as thy high deed ; 

Duty thine only idol, and serene 

When all are troubled ; in the utmost need 

Prescient ; thy country’s servant ever seen. 

Yet sovereign of thyself whate’er may speed.” 

* Claudian’s allusion to Stilieho’s atundant white hair. 
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Hanies of regiments, i. 114c note 
National defence, ii. 335, 356-365 
Non-commissioned officers, Wel- 
lington’s opinion of, ii. 125-127 ; 
drunkenness of, ii. 126 
Officers— 

‘‘ Croakers,*’ Wellington’s opinion 
of, i 192 5^ofe 
Incomes, average, ii. 186 
Inefficiency and low standard of 
professional attainment,!. 9, 13, 
92, ii. 121-123, 127 ; improve- 
ment shown in Canadian caan- 
paign, ii. 319 Koie 
Mufti, fashion of, set by Welling- 
ton, ii. 125 

Promotion by patronage, i. 206, 
ii 122, 200 note; by seniority, 
11123 

Rewards and honours, ii. 134 and 
note 

Smoking, Wellingtons G.O. 
against, ii. 124 
Rank-and-file — 

Artillery, misbehaviour of, at 
Waterloo, ii. 74-5 note 
Behaviour in action commended 
by Wellington, i. 117, 144, 
165, 197, 215, 242, 824, 335, 
359 (not in action), ii. 91 


Desertions in ' the ' Peninsula, !.. 

254 and wfe, 347 "• 
Drunkenness, prevalence of, i. 

209, 253, 262, 343, ii 129 
Duration of service, ii 133, 134 
Mutiny in the Guards, 1820, ii. 
153-, 

Pigtails abolished, i. 105 ii. 
136 

Plucky spirit of, i. 313 
Plundering, prevalence of, i. 144, 
145, 169, 200, 225, ii. 130, 301, 
324,341-343 

Punishment, corporal, U. 127-133 
Quitting the ranks at Waterloo, 
ii 78 and note 

Rewards and medals, ii. 134 and 
mte^ 135 

W ehington’s opinion of, ii. 129 ; 
care for, i 218, ii. 133; un- 
popularity amongst, 1. 200, 
201, ii 124,127 

Reputation of, in 1807-8, i. 86, 
91, 92 ; prestige acquired under 
Wellington, i 238, 253 
Supplies, scarcity of, i. 144, 158, 
162, 169,170 

Transport service, deficiency of, 
i 101, 106, 158, 297, 306 
Assay e, battle of, i. 56-60 
Astor, Colonel, duels and death of, i. 
27, 28 note 

Austria, alliance with Prussia against 
Prance, 1793, i 10; Congress of 
Vienna, 1815, i. 385-389, 391, 392, 
397 ; subsidised hy Great Britain, i. 
389 ; struggle against Murat, i. 
392, 395; Congress of Vienna 
(Verona), 1822, ii. 166 and note^ 
169-172; not represented at Wel- 
lington’s funeral, ii. 387 

Bada JOS, invested by Sonlt, 27th Janu- 
ary, 1811, i, 211 ; surrenders, 11th 
March, i. 212 ; besieged by Beres- 
ford, 4tb May, i. 233; ro-in vested, 
25th May, i. 236 ; siege raised, 12th 
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June, i. 237 ; besieged and stormed, 
March, 1812, i. 256-262 

Baird, Major-General (afterwards 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir David Baird), rivalry 
with Wellesley, i. 29, 80, 36; 
Seringapatain stormed by, i. 34; 
ordered to attack Suitanpettah, but 
recalled, i. 33 and note ; Wellesley’s 
opinion of, i. 36 noie; appointed to 
command force for Egypt, i. 42 ; 
information supplied by Wellesley, 
i. 45 

Bathurst, Lord, at War Office, i. 248 ; 
suggestion for Wellington’s armorial 
bearings, i. 293 ; reproached by 
Marquess Wellesley for the failure 
at Burgos, i. 297 ; confidence in 
Wellington, i. 806 ; despatch re- 
garding proposal to give W ellington 
a German command, i. 323 ; heated 
correspondence with Wellington re- 
garding naval support, i. 339 ; Wel- 
lington’s despondent letter on arrival 
at Brussels, i. 393; instructs Wel- 
lington to leave Paris, ii. 118 ; 
Wellington’s reply, ii. 119 ; tribute 
to Wellington, ii. 120, 121 ; refuses 
to hold office under Canning, ii. 198 ; 
joins Wellington’s Cabinet, ii. 211, 
212 

Bedford, Duke of, apprehensions of 
despotism or anarchy, ii. 299 
Belgium (see aho Brussels), Napo- 
leonic sympathies of troops from, j 

i. 393 ; revolts from union with 

Holland, ii. 349 ^ 

Bentham, Jeremy, censures Wellington 
for duelling, ii. 236 
Bentinck, Lord George, Wellington’s 
indignation at his desertion of Peel, 

ii. 353 

Bentinck, Lord William, expected by 
Wellington from Sicily, i. 273, 274; 
hampers Wellington hy change of 
plan, i. 278, 288; arrives on east 
coast of Spain, i. 338 ; receives in- 
structions from Wellington, i. 347 
Beresford, General, Portuguese Army 


reformed by, i. 133 and note, 136, 
175, 245 ; despatched to Lamego, i. 
140 ; delayed in blockading Badajos, 
i. 217 ; captures Campo Mayor and 
Olivenca, ordered by Wellington to 
besiege Badajos, i. 223 ; begins the 
siege, i. 233 ; despondency at A3- 
buera, i. 234 ; loyalty to Wellington , 
i 253 no^e; begins third siege of 
Badajos, i. 256; wounded at Sala- 
manca, i. 284, 287; Wellingtons 
despatch to, regarding siege of 
Badajos, i. 296; Wellington’s trust 
in, i. 310 ; recalled to Lisbon, i. 347 ; 
admirable generalship under Wel- 
lington at the Nivelle, i. 356 ; enters 
Bordeaux, i. 367; recalled, i. 369; 
visited by Wellington in a dangerous 
position at Toulouse, i. 370 and note ; 
created a peer, i. 381 ; writes an 
account of Waterloo, ii. 90; his 
superiority, ii. 122; Wellington’s 
reply to his complaints about false 
reports, ii. 124; joins Wellington’s 
Cabinet, ii. 212 ; mentioned inci- 
dentally, i. 142, 350, 359, 360, 363, 
364,365 

Berthier, Marshal, extracts from de- 
spatches to Marmont compared with 
replies, !. 264-270 ; struck off roll of 
marshals, i. 398 ; succeeded as chief 
of the staff by Soult, i. 399 ; Wel- 
lington’s estimate of, i. 400 note. 
Bessibres, Marshal, ordered to co- 
operate with Massena, z. 223, 224 ; 
insubordination of, i. 224, 228 ; in- 
humane edict of, i. 231 : incidentally 
mentioned, i. 226, 240 
Bevan, Colonel, Wellington’s unfair 
treatment of, i. 233, 325 
Bexley, Lord, resigns from Canning’s 
Cabinet and withdraws resignation, 
ii. 198 and note ; his resignation of 
the Chancellorship of the Duchy 
of Lancaster proposed by Welling- 
ton, ii. 212 

BlUcher, Prince, force under command 
of, i. 401 ; comes to an understand- 
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ing witk Wellington, ii. 1 ; disposi- 
tion of forces, ii. 2; General Bourmont 
coldly received by, ii. 8; Welling- 
ton’s letter to, regarding disposition 
of forces, ii. 19 ; visited by Welling- 
ton at Ligny, ii. 19 ; narrow escape 
in cavalry charge, ii. 20; defeated 
at Ligny, ii. 26 ; retires to Wavre, 
ii. 29, 37 ; stannchness and loyalty 
to Wellington, ii. 29, 45, 87, 88; 
joins Billow’s 4th Corps, and directs 
attack on French right, ii. 77, 79 ; 
meets Wellington, ii, 87 ; Welling- 
ton’s tribute to, ii. 88 ; pursues the 
French, ii. 88; joins Wellington in 
declining suspension of hostilities, 
ii. 99 ; severe intentions regarding 
France checked by Wellington, ii. 
101, 102 

Bourmont, General, desertion from 
Napoleon, and reception by Bliicber, 
ii. 7, 8 

Brennier, General, taken prisoner at 
Vimeiro, i. 116 ; borrows £500 from 
Wellington on leaving London, i. 
233 note] escapes from Almeida,!. 
233 

Brougham, Lord, Lord Chancellor in 
Grey’s Ministry, with title of Lord 
Brougham and Vaux, ii. 258 ; urges 
special creation of peers, ii. 274; 
circulates unfounded report on fall 
of Melbourne Ministry, ii. 801 note ; 
requested by Wellington to deliver 
up the seal, ii. 302 ; extreme views 
held by, ii. 306, 307 ; sarcastic com- 
ment on Wellington’s action in 
Opposition, ii. 317 ; opposes Bill for 
suspending constitution of Canada, 
ii. 319; incidentally mentioned, ii. 
244, 256, 321 

Brussels, state of affairs before Water- 
loo, ii, 9,10; panic and confusion 
in, ii. 30-32, 36 ; not Wellington’s 
base, ii. 47, 48 ; “ la vieille garde,” ii. 
87 note; conspiracy against Wel- 
lington among refugees in, ii. IIB 

Buckingham, Duke of, advances coldly 


received by Wellington, ii. 190, 191 : 
Wellington’s explanation regarding 
the duel, ii. 236; Wellington com- 
plains of lack of support from, ii, 
300; Wellington’s complaints to, 
regarding House of Commons, ii. 
294 ; extreme views of, disapproved 
by Wellington, ii. 294, 306, 307; 
joins Peel’s second Cabinet, ii. 333 ; 
resignation, ii. 334 

Billow, General von, announces to 
Wellington his arrival at Chapelle 
Saint Lambert, ii. 66 and note; 
Napoleon’s anxiety regarding, ii. 
73,77 

Buonaparte, Napoleon, rapid promotion 
of, i. 6; message to Tipff, i. 27; 
treatment of Spain and Portugal, 
1808, i. 93-95 ; makes Joseph King 
of Spain, i. 95 ; comments and de- 
spatches on proceedings in the 
Peninsula, i. 119, 165, 193, 170, 171, 
180 note, 210, 211, 223, 232, 254, 
263-270(parallel extracts), 287,288 ; 
appreciation of Wellington, i. 128 ; 
address to army after Welling- 
ton’s Vimeiro campaign and joint 
appeal with Eussia to King George, 
i. 129 ; enters Madrid, i. 130 ; im- 
portance assigned to protection of 
communications, i, 137; domestic 
affairs, i. 182 ; celebrations on birth 
of son, i. 221; orders Bessibres to 
support Massena, i. 223; reported 
intention of visiting the Peninsula, 
1811, i. 240; makes King Joseph 
cancel his abdication, i. 254 ; Eus- 
sian disasters, i. 306 ; withdi’aws 
best troops from Spain, i. 307; 
armistice of Plesswig, i. 313; vic- 
tories of Liitzen and Bautzen and ap- 
pointment of Soult in Spain, i. 329 ; 
disaster at Grossbeeren, etc., August, 
1813, i. 351; defeat at Leipsig 
I’affaire est finie ”), i. 356 ; treaty 
with Ferdinand VII., i. 361, 362 ; 
abdication,!. 372 ; escapes from Elba, 
i. 389 ; significance of escape under- 
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rated by Weliington, i. 389, 391 ; 
enters Paris, i, 392 ; bis strong posi- 
tion and military arrangements, i 
396-401; skilful manoeuvres and 
proclamation to soldiers, ii. 3 ; plan 
of campaign, ii. 4, ^ and note \ in- 
terference with D^Erlon detrimental 
to Ney, ii. 21-23 and note, '^6, 27, 
38 ; habit of reckoning odds, ii. 29 
and note, 58, 66 , 67 ; health, ii. 38, 
39 ; visits Ligny, ii. 39 ; activity in 
pursuing British, ii. 41 ; rides round 
his advanbed posts, ii. 57 ; breakfast 
party, 18th June, ii. 58, 59 5 contro- 
versy regarding despatch to Grouchy, 
ii. 60-62 ; arrangements and anxiety 
on the field, ii. 64-67, 73, 76-81, 83, 
84; despatch from Grouchy from 
Walhein, ii. 73 ; steadfastness, ii. 84, 
85; leaves the field, ii. 86 ; second 
abdication and surrender, ii. 98; 
legacy to Cantillon, ii. 118 

Burgos, siege of, i, 294-296 ; siege 
raised, i. 296, 297 ; abandoned by 
the French, i. 312 

Burgoyne, Sir John, Wellington’s 
letter to, on national defences, ii. 
361 and note, 364 

Burrard, Sir Harry, Wellesley’s de- 
spatches to, i. 107, 108 ; arrives in 
Portugal, i. 112 ; countermands 
Wellington’s instructions, i. 113; 
action after Vimeiro, i. 116, 124; 
career damaged, i, 125 

Busaco, battle of, i. 194-198 

Byron, vindictive verses on Cintra 
Convention by, i. 122 


Canada, Rebellion, ii. 317, 318 and 
note, 319 and note ; Peel and Wel- 
lington opposed on question of 
Union, ii. 329 ; Wellington’s attitude 
towards bill in the Lords, ii, 331 
Canning, George, appointed to Foreign 
Office, i. 81; Danish expedition, i. 
85, 86 ; loyalty to Spain, i, 130; 
disapproval of Sir John Moore’s 


appointment to 'command, i. 131 
note; intimacy with Wellesley, i. 
132; rivalry with Oastlereagb, i. 
132, 151, 178; advises concentra- 
tion in the Peninsula, i. 151 ; Wel- 
lington’s tribute to, i. 179; British 
Minister at Lisbon, i. 395 ; resigna- 
tion on Bill of Pains and Penalties, 
ii. 157 ; movement for recall of, ii. 
160-163, 166-168; Wellington’s 
esteem for, ii. 161, 172 ; at Foreign 
Office, 1822, ii. 168 ; foreign policy 
of, ii. 171, 249 and note ; views on 
the Roman Catholic claims, ii. 175, 
189; Russian feeling towards, ii. 
181 ; rupture with Wellington 
feared by Ring, ii. 182 ; causes of 
Cabinet hostility to, ii. 188; dis- 
trusted by Wellington, ii. 189 ; 
quarrel with Wellington, ii. 191, 
192, 195-205 ; letter to Lord Liver- 
pool about Wellington, ii. 192 ; 
incident of the detained letter, ii. 
194 ; instructed to form a Ministry, 
ii. 195-197; in favour with King, 
ii. 188-190; supported by Press, ii. 
201 ; death, ii. 204 ; compared with 
Wellington by Duke of Cumber- 
land, ii. 245 ; Greek policy, h. 181, 
249 

Cantillon, attempts assassination of 
Wellington, ii. 117 ; Napoleon’s 
legacy to, ii. 118 

Caroline, Qiieen, popular sympathy 
with, ii. 145 ; King seeks divorce, 
and prohibits her name appearing 
in Prayer-book, ii. 151 ; returns to 
England, ii. 152, 153; negotiations 
with, ii. 154, 155; Bill of Divorce 
introdnced, ii. 155; trial, ii. 156, 
157 ; annuity voted, ii. 157; at 
coronation of George IV., ii. 159; 
death, ii. 160 

Castlereagh, Lord, advises Wellesley 
to enter Parliament, i. 70 ; appointed 
to War Office, i. 81; persuades 
Cabinet to reinforce Wellesley, i. 
103; incident of the levee,! 123; 
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directs Sir H* Burrard and Sir H. 
Daliymple to consnlt Wellesley, i. 
126; Sir Joiin Moore expresses 
misgivings to, i. 131 note; George 
III/s letter regarding Peninsular 
expedition of 1809, i. 134 ; Wel- 
lesley’s complaints, i. 155 note ; 
supports Wellesley, i, 125, 134; 
rivalry with Canning, L 132, 151, 
178 ; expedition to Holland planned 
by, i. 151-153 and note ; explana- 
tion to Wellesley about reinforce- 
ments, i. 154 ; confidence and 
friendship for Wellesley, ii. 163-165 ; 
temporary coldness, ii. 165 ; his 
principles adopted by Wellesley at 
Congress of Vienna, ii. 169-171 : 
Wellington's tribute to, i. 179 ; at 
Foreign Office, i. 247; proposes 
French Embassy to Wellington, i. 
378 : at Congi'ess of Vienna, i, 385- 
388 ; receives news of Waterloo, ii. 
97 ; British Minister in Paris, ii. 
101 7 iote; harmony with Welling- 
ton, ii. 108; unpopularity of his 
coercion policy, ii. 146 ; illness and 
death, ii. 163-165 ; Liverpool’s 
despatch on British eagerness for 
peace, i. 390 ; Wellington’s despatch 
on Napoleon’s escape from Elba, i, 
389; on desirability of restoring 
Louis XVIII., i. 395, 396 
Cathcart, Lord, Wellesley appointed 
to command brigade under, 1806, i. 
76 ; invasion of Denmark, i. 86-88 
Catholic Emancipation. See Koman 
Catholic disabilities 
Cato Street plot, ii. 149, 150 
Chapman, Captain, work on the lines of 
Ton*es Vedras, i. 201 ; superiority 
of, ii. 122 

Chartists, Wellington's precautionary 
measures against, ii. 368-370 
Cintra, Convention of, 1 118, 119, 
121 

Ciudad Rodrigo, siege and surrender 
to Massena, 1810, i. 189 ; blockaded 
by the Allies, 8th August, 1811, i. 


240 ; blockade ■ ■ resmned,' ' i. ■' 244';' 
siege and capture,. January, 1812, i.. 
249-253 ; festivities' at, i. '303 ; Napo- 
ieons' despatches regarding,,!. '264- : 
266, 269 

Clarendon, Lord, caricatures Welling- 
ton’s summary methods, ii. 230 
Clausel, General, at Salamanca, i. 284, 
285 ; Wellington’s admiration of his 
retreat, i. 289, 290 ; concentrates on 
the Douro, i. 294; appointed to 
command Peninsular Army of the 
North, i. 308 ; simimoned to support 
Joseph, i. 313; arrives to find 
Vitoria lost, i. 326 ; escapes to 
France, i. 327 ; entrapped at 
Sorauren, i. 335 ; witiidraws across 
the Bidassoa, i. 345 ; at Ancain and 
Aniotz, i. 353, 354 ; at the Nivelie, 
i. 354, 356 ; at the Nive, i. 360 ; 
mentioned incidentally, i. 337, 362 
Clive. See finder India 
Cole, General the Hon. Lowry, 
wounded at Salamanca, i. 284, 287 ; 
made K.B. — festivities at Ciudad 
Bodrigo, i. 803; mentioned inci- 
dentally, i. 195, 330-332, 335, 336, 
344, 355, 365 

Colville, General the Hon. C., at Ciudad 
Bodrigo, i. 242 ; at Badajos, i. 269 ; 
at Waterloo, ii. 42 

Congreve rockets, Wellington’s opinion 
of, i. 363 Tiotef ii. 136 
Connaught, Duke of, Wellington 
sponsor to, i. 3 

Conyngham, Lady, relations with 
George IV., ii. 161, 246, 247 
Conyngham, Ltjrd, proposed appoint- 
ment as Lord Chamberlain, ii. 167 
Com Laws, Wellington's protest 
against Husfcisson’s statements in 
Liverpool, ii. 187, 188 ; Wellington 
defeats the Government measure, 
1827, ii. 204; Wellington concerned 
for home producer, ii. 217 ; pro- 
posals by Peel and others, ii. 334 ; 
Wellington opposed to suspension, 
ii. 340 ; repeal proposed by Peel, ii. 
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848 ; Wellington’s speech on bill in 
the Lords, it 352 
Corrupt boroughs, ii. 218 
Cowlej, Lord (Henry Wellesley), ap- 
pointed private secretary to Lord ‘ 
Mornington, i. 22 ; on committee 
for pensioning Tipd’s family, i. 38 ; 
sympathetic advice to Arthur Wei- ! 
lesley, i. 46 ; Wellington’s copious 
correspondence with, i. 245 ; Wel- 
lington’s despatch regarding Spanish 
troops, i. 299; Wellington’s letter 
on Napoleon’s doings after the 
escape, i. 391 ; Minister at Vienna, 
iL220 

Cranford, General Eobert, remarkable 
march effected by, i. 166 ; disregards 
orders at Almeida, i. 190 ; rash skir- 
mishing at Busaco, i 194, 195 ; re- 
pulses Ney, i 197, 198 ; goes on 
leave, i. 206; atFuentes de Ohor o, 
i 226; disobeys orders at the 
Agueda, i. 243,244 ; killed at Ciudad 
Eodrigo, i. 25$ note 
Cuesta, General, incapacity of, 1145, 
156-159,163,167,168 
Cumberland, Duke of, absent during 
discussion of Catholic Emancipation, 
ii. 226; return and rupture with 
Wellington, ii. 227; opposition to 
Catholic Emancipation, ii. 245 and 
note 


Dalrymplb, Lady Hamilton, account 
of the Brussels baE, ii. 13 ; account 
of confusion in Brussels after Quatre- 
Bras, ii. 36 

Dalrymple, Sir Hew, co-operation of, 
requested by Junta of Seville, i. 96 ; 
appointed to chief command in the 
Peninsula, i. 104; supersedes Sir 
H. Burrard, i. 117; Convention of 
Cintra, i. 118, 119; political settle- 
ment of the Peninsula, i. 120, 121 ; 
imputation on Wellesley at Court 
of Inquiry, i. 124; career damaged, 
i. 125 


Delaborde, General, first practised 
modem tactician encountered by 
Wellington, i. Ill 

Denmark, invasion of, i. 85-88; the 
•Marquis Eomana’s escape from, i. 
147,148 

Derby, Earl of (Lord Stanley), resigns 
from Lord Grey’s Ministry, ii. 301 ; 
declines to join the Peel Ministry, ii. 
303 ; indignation against Brougham, 
ii. 317; at the Foreign Office in 
Peel’s second Cabinet, ii. 333 ; de- 
termines to resign on Corn Law 
question, ii. 341, 342 ; Wellington 
proposes Conservative leadership to, 
ii. 349-351 ; attempts unsuccessfully 
to form a Ministry, ii. 382, 383; 
forms a Ministry in 1851, ii. 384 

Dhoondia Waugh, insurrection and 
death of, i. 39-41 

‘‘Dirty Half -Hundred, the,” Welling- 
ton’s opinion of, i. 114 

Disraeli, Benjamin, letter to Welling- 
ton, ii. 305 ; advice to W. H. Smith, 
ii. 337 ; violent opposition to Peel, 
ii. 348 ; tribute to Wellington, ii. 
387, 388 

Douro, Baron, Wellesley created, i. 

171 

Douro, Marquess of, relations with his 
father, ii. 273, 372 

Douro, passage of, and combat at the 
seminary, i. 141-143 ; recrossed by 
Allies, i. 299 

Durham, Lord, dislike of Wellington, 
ii. 250; advises special creation of 
peers, ii. 265; given full powers in 
Canada, ii. 317 ; his failure there, 
ii. 319 


Egypo?, Wellesley not of rank to com- 
mand expeditionary force to, i, 42 
Eldon, Lord, opposed to Canning join- 
ing Ministry, ii. 1G8 ; opposed to 
Catholic Emancipation, ii. 174, 238; 
opposed to Corn Law repeal, ii. 
187, 215; leaves the Cabinet, ii. 
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198 ; Kiag 0eorge’s letter to, ii. 
237 

Erskine, Sir WilliaBi, Wellington’s 
disapproval of his appointment, i. 
206,207 


Ferdihaijb, King of Spain, Napoleon’s 
proposed treaty with, i. 362; re- 
sumes crown of Spain, i, 379; 
Wellington’s diplomatic nussion to, 
i. 379, 383 ; Wellington dissuades 
Louis XVIII. from attacking, ii. 
160 

Fletcher, Lieut. -Colonel Eiehard, lines 
of Torres Vedras constructed for 
Wellington by, i. 185, 201 ; directs 
siege works at Badajos, 1. 257 ; 
killed at San Sebastian, i, 311 ; his 
superiority, ii. 122 

Fouche', won over to Boyalist side, ii. 
100; his career, and Wellington’s 
estimate of his influence, ii. 103, 
104 

France — 

Army — 

Conscription originated by Jour- 
dan, i. 398; its continuance 
deprecated by Bavout, i. 399 
Manoeuvring, system of, i. 98 
Tiote, 222, 223 ; superiority in, 
i. 279, ii. 64 

Peninsular War, sulferiugs and 
privations in, i. 143, 144, 203, 
210,212,294 ttoie, 353; licence 
allowed, i. 201, 203; treat- 
ment of inhabitants, i. 203, 
215 and note, 216 ; discord 
among generals and officers, i. 
137-140, 212, 213, 219, 220 
and note, 254, 289 
Requisitioning, system of, i. 102, 
137 

Waterloo, dress of G-uards at, ii. 
63 mte 

position in, i. 27, 42 
India, influence in, in 1798, i. 23, 
27; in 1802, i. 51 


Louis XVIII. See that title 
Revolution of 1830, ii. 249 

Frederick, Prince of Orange, Hano- 
verian Corps under, in the Nether- 
lands, i. 389; commands 1st Corps 
under Wellington, i. 402 ; absent in 
Brussels during attempt on Quatre- 
Bras, ii. 7, 8, 12-14; struck down 
at Waterloo, ii. 77; ‘‘la vieille 
garde ” in Brussels devoted to, ii. 
87 note ; implicated in conspiracies 
against Wellington, ii. 113, 116 ; 
Wellington’s letter to, on becoming 
Prime Minister, ii. 210; reverses 
in the struggle of 1830, ii. 249 ; 
mentioned incidentally, ii. 19, 21 
24,42,46,55 

Freyre, General, effect of Wellington’s 
supervision on, i. 344; at Biriatu 
fords of the Bidassoa, i. 348, 349; 
Wellington supplies food to troops 
of, i. 354; recalled by Wellington 
to France, i. 364; supports Beres- 
ford at Toulouse, i. 371 

Fuentes de Onoro, battle of, i. 226- 
228 


Gatan, Madame, Wellington’s account 
of lost child incident, i. 322 
George III., cordial reception of Wel- 
lington after Convention of Cintra, 

i. 123’; Napoleon’s appeal to, i. 129 ; 
letter to Castlereagh ’ regarding 
Peninsular expedition of 1809, i. 
134 ; madness of, ii, 144 ; death of, 

ii. 151 ; hostility to Roman Catholic 
claims, ii. 175, 176; Wellington’s 
appreciation of, ii. 247 

George IV. — 

As Prince Regent, receives news of 
Waterloo, ii. 97, 98 ; instructs 
Wellingtou to leave Paris, ii. 118 
As King — 

Canning in favour with, ii, 188-190 
Catholic Emancipation, views on, ii. 
176-179, 189, 225, 237 ; assents 
to measures of, ii, 226 ; withdraws 
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assent, ii. 228; renews assent, ii. 

„■ ■ 229'' 

Coronation of, ii. 159 and note 
Illness and death of, ii. 246--248 
Liverpool, Xord, persuaded to remain 
in office by, ii. 187, 188 
Queen Caroline, separation from, ii. 
145 ; desires divorce from, ii. 151 ; 
prohibits reference to, in Prayer- 
book, ii. 151, 155; Wellington’s 
part in the proceedings, ii. 157 
Scandalous life and unpopularity of, 
ii. 145, 152, 155, 161 
Wellington, relations with, ii. 157, 
158; visits field of Waterloo 
with, ii. 160 ; letters to, ii. 167, 
168 ; audience with, regarding 
Spanish Colonies, ii, 174 ; ex- 
plains Canning’s Eussian proposal 
to, ii. 182; confers Conunand- 
in-Ohief on, ii. l85 ; discusses the 
situation with, ii. 191 ; instructs 
him to form a Ministry, ii. 210; 
influenced by, ii. 244, 245 ; esti- 
mate formed by, ii. 247, 248 
Germany and Germans— 

Command of Allied forces in Central 
Europe ofiered to Wellington, 
1813, i 323 ; of Confederate 
armies, 1840, ii. 332 
Cruelty of, in Eanish W ar, i. 87, 88 
Hanoverian Militia, Wellington’s 
praise of, ii. 385 

King’s German Legion, fine cavalry 
charge by, i. 286 ; veterans in 
Wellington’s army at Waterloo, 
i.403, ii.43 

Nassau brigade Joins Wellington’s 
army, i. 361, ii. 43 note\ repulsed 
at Hougoumont, ii. 65; fires on 
Wellington, ii. 43 
Saxon contingent under Wellington, 
mutiny, 2nd May, i. 403 
Gladstone, W. E., in Peel’s second 
Administration, ii. 334 ; secedes from 
the Government, ii. 339 ; at the 
Colonial Office, ii. 343 
Gneisenau distrusts Wellington, ii. 44, 


45 ; pursues French after Waterloo, 
xi. 88 

Goderich, Lord (Mr. Eobinson), Wel- 
lington’s disapproval of proposal to 
make him Prime Minister, ii. 195; 
offers Wellington Command-in- 
Chief, ii. 206 ; Wellington’s view of 
Government of, ii. 209 

Gordon Highlanders, raising of the 
regiment, ii. 11 note 

Gordon, the Hon. Alexander, accom- 
panies Wellington after Ciudad 
Eodrigo ball, i. 303 ; accompanies 
Wellington to Ligny, ii. 19; sent 
to Prussian head-quarters, ii. 29 ; sent 
to reconnoitre from Quatre-Bras, ii. 
37 ; laid in Wellington’s tent, ii. 88 ; 
death of, ii. 92; superiority of, ii. 
122 

Goulbourne, Mr., in Wellington’s 
Cabinet, ii. 212 ; in Peel’s first 
Cabinet, ii. 304; Wellington’s ad- 
vice regarding increase of artillery 
officers, ii. 860 

Graham, General, on sick leave during 
Salamanca campaign, i. 282 note, 
809 ; Wellington’s reliance on, i. 
310 ; advises Wellington not to cross 
the Ebro, i. 313 ; at Yitoria, i, 316, 
317, 319, 320; invests San Sebas- 
tian, i. 326, 328 ; resumes siege of 
San Sebastian, i. 339 ; Wellington’s 
instructions after capture of San 
Sebastian, i. 342 note ; allows Gene- 
ral Eey the honours of war, i. 343 : 
second absence on sick leave, i. 347 
note; created Lord Lynedoch, i. 241 
note, 381 ; defeated at Bergen-op- 
Zoom, i. 382 ; his superiority, ii. 122 

Graham, Sir James, urges special crea- 
tion of peers, ii. 265; leaves Lord 
Grey’s Ministry, ii. 301 ; fears open 
rupture between Wellington and 
Peel, ii, 329, 330 ; Home Secretary 
in Peel’s second Cabinet, ii 333; 
supports Peel’s Corn Duty policy, ii. 
340 

Greville, Charles, Wellington’s remark 
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to, regarding Berceyal, i. 154 note; 
estimate of Wellington’s attitude, ii. 
295; notes Wellington’s failing 
powers, ii. 332 ; notes deference of 
Wellington’s colleagues to him, ii. 
336 ; comments on Wellington’s 
inattention to Ms family, ii. 337 
Grey, Lord, Wellington’s reply to pro- 
posal of Eeform by, ii. 253, 254 ; 
forms a Ministry, ii. 258; carries 
the Eeform Bill, ii. 269 ; Welling- 
ton's attitude towards Government ■ 
of, ii. 274-276; resignation of, ii. 
301; declines to join Bussell’s 
Gahinei, ii. 342 

Grouchy, Marshal, appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of cavalry, i. 398, 
401; age of, i. 401 note; given 
command of right wmg,ii.7 ; battle 
of Ligny, ii. 21 : instructed to pur- 
sue Prussians, ii 40; forces of, ii. 
43 ; first despatch to Napoleon from 
Geinblonx, ii. 57, 66 ; absence from 
Waterloo deplored by Soult, ii. 59 ; 
controversy as to responsibility of, 
for defeat of Waterloo, ii. 60-62; 
hears the guns of Waterloo, ii 61, 
65; Napoleon’s despatch to, ii. 66 ; 
11.30 a.m. despatch to Napoleon 
received at 3 p.m., ii 73; ordered 
to march on Laon, ii 98; meets 
Wellington at dinner, ii 115 
Guarda, captmre of, i. 220 
Gurwood, Colonel Wellesleys corre- 
spondence with, i. 66. 67 and 
404. 405 

Habdingk, Lieut.- Colonel Sir Henry, 
met hy Wellington at Ligny, ii. 19; 
Wellington’s second at Winchilsea 
duel, ii. 233-235 ; part taken by, in 
reconciling Wellington and Peel, 
ii 290 note, 293, 309 ; in Peel’s first 
Cabinet, ii. 304 ; presented to Sonlt 
by Wellington, ii. 321 
Harris, General (afterwards Lord), 
Governor of Madras, 1798, requests 
Wellesley to remain in Madras, i. 


24; commendation of Wellesley’s 
troops, i. 28; Wellesley’s criticism 
of, i. 29; tact shown by, in dealing 
with Wellesley and Baird, i.30,36 ; 
march hampered by followers, i. 31 
and note ; orders Wellesley to attack 
Sultanpettab, i. 32, 33 
Hatlierton, Baron, Littleton 
Henry V.’s severity against plunderers 
compared with Wellington’s, i. 352, 
353 and note] 

Hill, General (afterwards Field Mai’- 
shal Yisconnt), Wellington’s instruc- 
tions at Busaco, i. 197 ; Welling- 
ton’s approval of discipline of, i. 
209; Wellington’s instructions 
about fox-honnds,i. 298 ; joins Wel- 
lington at Adaja, i. 299 ; Welling- 
ton’s appreciation of, i. 310 ; advises 
Wellington not to cross the Fbro, i. 
313; admirable generalship at the 
Nivelle, i. 356, 356 ; -wins battle of 
Saint Pierre without Wellington’s 
reinforcement, i. 361 ; created peer, 

i. 381 ; commands 2nd Corps, i, 402, 

ii. 55 ; Wellington’s memoranda of 
16th June, ii. 15 note, 16 ; superi- 
ority of, ii. 122 ; Wellington’s letter 
on promotion by seniority, ii. 123 ; 
appointed Commander-in-CMef, ii. 
214; death of, ii. 356 note ; men- 
tioned incidentally, i. 114, 193, 227, 
237, 240, 248, 250, 255, 256, 258, 
273, 274, 294, 301, 310, 311, 316, 
317, 327, 333, 336, 337, 350, 359, 
360, 363, 364-366, 369, 370, 371, 
u.19,79 

Hobart, Lord, Wellington’s visit to, 
i.24 

Holland— 

Campaign of 1793-4 : Wesley coni- 
mancbs a brigade under Lord 
Moira, i. 10; affair of Boxtel, i. 
11, 12 ; retreat through Holland, 
i, 12 ; Wesley’s post on the Waal, 
i 12-14 

Expedition to Walcheren under 
Lord Chatham, 1809, failure of, 
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i 151, 152 ; Wellington’s opinion 
of, i. 153 note\ effect of, on 
British troops, i. 154:, 180, 24:4: 
Expedition under Sir T. Graham, 
1813; Wellington inspects Nether- 
land defences, i. 382 

Hope, Sir John (Earl of Hopetonn), 
Wellington’s appreciation of, i 34:7 
mte ; eonnnands the left from Man- 
dale to the sea, 1. 350 ; masterly 
generalship at the Nivelle, i 356 ; 
surprised at Barroilhet, i. 360 ; 
repulses the French, 1361; passage 
of the Adour, i. 363 ; wounded and 
made prisoner at Bayonne, i. 373 ; 
created a peer, i. 381 ; his superiority, 
it 122 

Hougoumont, real name of, ii. 56 
attack and defence of, ii. 65 
72,73,76,77,70 

Huskisson, Mr., Wellington’s protests 
against statements of, on Corn 
Duties, ii 187, 188; proposes to 
Wellington amendment to Corn 
Bill, ii. 204: ; joins Wellington’s 
Cabinet, ii. 211; his Liverpool 
statement repudiated by Wellington, 
ii 215 ; votes against Feel, ii 218 ; 
resigns office, ii. 219 ; death of, ii 
251 note 

Hyderabad, Wellesley advises surprise 
of,i26 


India — 

Administration of, Wellington’s 
advice on, i. 256 note 
Olive, Lord, administration of Ma- 
dras, i. 24: ; Wellington’s relations 
with, and opinion of, i. 24: and 
note, 29 ; requests that Wel- 
lington be left to administer 
Mysore, i. 40 ; forwards to Wel- 
lington Secretary of State’s re- 
quisition for Egypt, i. 43 ; fortune 
amassed in India by, i 49 note ; 
despatches corps of observation, 
i. 52 


Dhoondia, insurrection and death of, 
i, 39-41 ; Wellington maintains 
son of, i, 41 note 

Dual government of British posses- 
sions in, i. 22, 23 

French influence in, i. 23 

Hindu dynasty restored in Mysore, 
i.S8 

Marching in, Wellington’s descrip- 
tion of, i. 72 

Marhatt5, confederacy, Mornington’s 
treaty wdthj i. 27 ; share of Tipu’s 
territory given to, i. 37 ; Wellesley 
opposes aggressive operations 
against, i. 51 , 53 ; W ellesley sent 
against Holkar, i. 52 ; appointed 
to chief command, i. 53 ; negotia- 
tions with Sindhia, i. 54; Wtle 
of Assay e, i. 56-60 ; incident of 
“Col. Stevenson’s dust,” i. 61, 
62; Stevenson's division praised 
by Wellesley, i. 63 ; Wellesley 
disperses Marhattd brigands, i. 
64 

Momington, Lord, succeeds Sir 
John Shore as Governor-General , 
i, 22 ; concludes treaty with Ma- 
rhattds and declares war against 
Tiptf, i. 27 ; dissuaded by Wel- 
lesley from visiting camp at 
V eHore, i. 28 ; success of his 
administration, i. 48 ; censured 
in regard to Marhattd War, i. 75, 
79 ; Wellesley enters Farliament 
in defence of, i. 81 
Tipd’s conspiracy : Wellesley averse 
to a rupture, 1 25, 26 ; surprise of 
Hyderabad, i. 26; war declared, i, 
27 ; Wellesley commands Nizam’s 
contingent, i. 29 ; Wellesley’s 
lack of money, i. 30; battle of 
Malavelly, i. 31 ; Wellesley’s 
reverse at Sultanpettah, i. 32 ; 
retrieved, i. 33 ; Wellesley’s letter 
to Gurwood on Sultanpettah, i. 
404, 405; siege of Seringapatam 
and death of Tipu,i. 34 ; W ellesley 
appointed commandant, i. 35, 36 ; 
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Wellesley’s siare in sul)sequeiit 
arraDgements. i , . 

luelis, Sir Joha, deplores Wellingtoii s 

Changed attitude towards Beform, u. 
268 

* . qq QCi 

Patronage, importance of, n 82, 8 
Potato disease, Com Law repeal 
hasteued l)y, ii. 240 
Eetellions temper of the people , 
i. 82, 154, 155 

Boman Catholic clauns. See that 

title a - « 

Wellittgton’s feeliug towards, i. 5, 
ii 175: appointment as Omei 
Secretary,!. 81; suggested mili- 
tary precautions,! 83,84; view 
of absenteeism, ii. 241 
“Iron Duke,” origin of title, i. 304 
note 


3 , Miss, Wellington’s correspondence 
u-ith, ii. 280-283 

Jervis, the Hon. Mary Ann, Wd- 
lington’s intimacy witli, ii, 878- 
878 

Janot, General, in Portugal, i. 93, 95 ; 
strength of force under, in Spam, i. 
100 note-, at Torres Vedras, ! 112; 
defeat of, i. 117 ond nofe; accepts 
Convention of Cintra,! 117 ; evacua- 
tion of Portugal by, and censure 
by Napoleon, i. 119 ; wounded in 
Torres Vedras campaign, ! 209; 
insubordination of, i. 228 


KklIiBRMANN, General, Convention of 
Cintra signed for Junot by, i. 118 
Kielmansegg, General, Wellington’s 
praise of troops at Waterloo led 
by, ii. 385 

Kmnaird, Lord, implicated m con- 
spiracy against Wellington, ii. 114- 
117 


LA'Ehwe, attack oii,iv349, 350 

Lambert, Major-General J., Wel- 
lington’s memoranda of 16tb June, 

ii. 15 note 

Larpent, Mr, S., appointed Jndge- 
Advocate-Cxeneral to relieve Wel- 
lington, i. 292 • . 

Lery, G-eneral, comments on Wel- 
lington’s capture of Badajos, i. 262, 
271' 

Lieven, Madame de, Wellington s 
intimacy vritk, ii. 247 and note 
Ligny, Wellington s ob|ection to ex- 
posed position, ii. 19, 54 note ; battle 
of, ii. 21, 26; Gneisenau’s opinion 
regarding Wellington’s responsi- 
bilitv for Bliicber’s defeat at, ii. 
45; Napoleon’s visit to, ii. 39 
Linsingen, General, Wellington’s 
censure of uiipunctuality of, i. 87 
Littleton, Mr. (afterwards Lord 
Hatlierton), attempts to persuade 
Wellington to policy of moderate 
reform, ii. 253 

Liverpool, Earl of, confidence in 
Wellington, i. 178, 306; advises 
WeEington to be cautious, i. 180 ; 
Wellington’s encouragement to, 1. 

181, 238, 273; becomes Prime 
Minister, ! 248 ; advised by Wel- 
lington to recognise tbe Bourbons, 
i 367, 368; attempts to recall 
Wellington from Paris, i. 384-386 ; 
informs Wellington of the British 
eagerness for peace, i. 390 ; expresses 
. wish for Napoleon’s execution, il 
101 ; offers Wellington a seat in 
his Cabinet, ii. 141, 142; coercion 
policy of,ii, 148; Queen Caroline 
asks an allowance from, i! 157 ; 
f dissuades Wellington from resign- 

ing, iil74; disregards Wellington’s 
s advice to dissolve Parliament, ii. 

i 180 ; dissuades King from bolding 
post of Commander-in-Chief, ii. 
185; resignation not accepted by 
King, ii. 187, 188 ; last illness of, ii . 
188 
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Lloyd, Captain, recoininended by Wel- 
lington, for promotion, it 122 
Londonderry, Marquis of (Lord 
Stewart), intrigues against Wel- 
lington, i 253, ii. 165 and note^ 
166 note ; on sick leave, i 298 ; 
Wellington complains of his Netker- 
iand army to, i 394 ; Wellington 
opposes his proposal for paying Duke 
of York’s debts, ii. 186 ; advances 
coldly received by Wellington, ii. 
190 ; mortification at exclusion from 
Wellington’s Cabinet, ii. 213; 
Wellington’s letter to, ii. 214; 
extreme views of, ii. 306, 307; 
action at City dinner, ii. 322; 
appointment of, as Ambassador to 
Vienna, ii. 333 ; Wellington’s letter 
to, explaining his own principles in 
Opposition, ii. 354-356 
Louis XVIII., Wellington’s refusal to 
recognise, i. 362, 367, 368 ; restored 
to throne, i. 378 ; regards Welling- 
ton’s presence as a security, i. 383 ; 
unpopularity of, i. 384, 399, 400, ii. 
100, 104 ; impatient for Murat’s 
dethronement, i. 388; escapes to 
Netherlands, i. 392; advised by 
Wellington to proceed to Antwerp, 
ii. 46 ; joins British head-quarters at 
La Gateau, ii. 98 ; returns to Paris, 
ii. 100 ; action in regard to Nether- 
land pictures, ii. 105 ; dissuaded by 
W ellington from invading Spain, ii. 
160, 170 ; abdication of , ii. 249 
Lyndhurst, Lord, advises King to 
send for Wellington, ii. 209 ; in 
Wellington’s Cabinet, ii. 211, 212 ; 
assists Wellington in Catholic 
Emancipation policy, ii 224 ; 
summoned to Windsor and resigns 
ojffice, ii, 228 ; motion on Eeform 
Bill, ii. 266 ; in Peel’s first Cabinet, 
ii. 304 

Maban, Eev. Spencer, Wellington at 
Brussels described by, ii. 10 
VOL. II. 


Malcolm, Colonel John, influence on 
Wellington exercised by, i 68; 
urges Wellington to return to India, 
i 90 

Marhatt4s, wntfer India 
Marlborough, Duke of, Wellington 
contrasted with, i. 396 note 
Marmont, Marshal, succeeds Massdna 
in the Peninsula, i. 232 ; goes into 
cantonments at Salamanca, i 235 ; 
advances on Estremadura, i. 237 ; 
retires north of the Tagus, i. 238 ; 
introduces a convoy into Ciudad 
Bodrigo, i. 241 ; retires on Talavera, 
i. 243; concentrates at Toledo, i. 

. 248; goes to Valladolid land Sala- 
manca, i. 250 ; difficulties from 
contradictory instructions (extracts 
from despatches), i. 263-270; 
severely censured hy Napoleon, i- 
263-270, 287, 288 ; retires before 
Wellington, i. 273 ; numbers of his 
force, 15th May, 1812, i. 274 ; eva- 
cuates Salamanca, i. 275; retires 
towards the Douro, i. 276, 277 ; 
Wounded at Salamanca, i. 283 ; 
struck off roll of marshals, i 398 
Massdna, Marshal, takes command of 
Army of Portugal, i. 182; Wel- 
lington’s appreciation of, i. 182 
ryotei invests and captures Ciudad 
Bodrigo, i. 189 ; account of Busaco, 
1 194 woie; battle of Bnsaco, i. 195- 
198; plunders Coimbra, i. 199; 
licence allowed among troops of, 
i. 201, 203 ; retires to Santarem, i. 
204; requests reinforcements,!. 210, 
223,224; insubordination of officers 
under, i. 212, 213, 219, 220 and 
note, 228, 231 ; masterly retreat of, 
i. 212-214, 219, 232; evacuates 
Portugal, i 222 ; moves to Ciudad 
Bodrigo, i. 224; at Puentes de 
Onoro, i. 226 ; removed in disgrace, 
i. 232; restored to favour, i. 296; 
superannuated, i. 398 
Maya, Soult’s success at, i. 330, 331 
Melbourne, Lord, Wellington’s over- 
2 T) , 
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tmm to, ii. 252 ; Mmistry and fall 
of, ii. 301; position towards the 
Queen, ii. 311,316, 323 ; resigns, ii. 
323 ; recalled to office, ii. 324: ; de- 
feated on proposed allowance for 
Queen's Consort, ii. 329; defeated 
on PeeFs “No Confidence” motion, 
ii.S33 

MelTille, Lord, consults Wellington 
about Indian administration, i. 256 
note; despatch to Wellington re- 
garding naval support, i. 339, 340 ; 
refuses to hold office under Canning, 
ii. 198 : ioins Wellington’s Cabinet, 
ii. 211, 212 

Moira, Earl of, Wesley joins Nether- 
land expedition under, i. 10, 11 ; on 
Court of Inquiry regarding Spanish 
expedition, i. 123 note^ 125 
Monson, Colonel, Wellesley’s views of 
his defeat by Holkar, i. 69, 70 
Moore, Sir John, ordered to the ■ 
Peninsula, i. 104 ; ordered hy 
Burrard to land at Maceira, i. 113 ; 
Sir Walter Scott’s opinion of, i. 
127 ; Gonunander-in-Chief in the 
Peninsula, i. 130; misgivings as to 
expedition, i. 131 note ; advances on 
Madrid, i, 131 ; retreat and death, 

i. 132; quick step invented by, i. 
167 note; work at Shomcliffe, ii. 
122 

Moraington, Baron, grandfather of 
Wellington, i. 2 

Mornington, first Earl of, father of 
Wellington, i, 2 

Mornington, Countess of, mother of 
Wellington, marriage of, i. 2 ; state- 
ment regarding Wellington’s birth- 
day, i. 3 note; attitude towards 
Wellington, 1 4; Wellington’s 

alleged neglect of, ii. 337 
Mornington, second Earl of. 8ee Wel- 
lesley, Lord 

Muffling, General, receives General 
^ von Zieten’s express from Charleroi, 

ii. 8 and note ; learns Wellington’s 
^ arrangements, ii. 9 ; summons Zieten 


to Mont Saint- Jean, ii.80' ; 'appointed 
Governor of Paris, IL 100 
Municipal Corporation • Bill,' Welling- 
ton’s opinion on, ii' 308: .;■■■ ' 

Murray, Lleut.-General Sir George, 
goes on leave, i. 248, Wellington’s 
reliance on, i. 310 ; advises Wel- 
lington not to cross the Ebro, i. 313 ; 
directs Captain Eamsay to join 
General Anson’s brigade, i. 323 ; 
despatched by W ellington to suspend 
movement of troops on Pamplona, i. 
332 ; accepts conmiand in America, 

i. 394 ; receives notice of plot against 
Wellington, ii. 114; superiority of, 

ii. 122 

Murray, Sir John, at Douro encounter, 
i. 142, 143 note ; occupies Suchet's 
attention, i. 356; failure of, and 
departure for England, i. 327 ; 
impending trial of, i. 338 

Napier, Sir Charles, military supe- 
riority of, ii. 121, 122; corpora! 
punishment in army described by, ii. 
128, 129; accuses the Government 
regarding national defence, ii. 359 
Napier, George, loses an arm at Ciudad 
Eodrigo, i. 252 ; military superiority 
of, ii. 121, 122 

Napier, Sir William, British Ministers 
severely censured by, i. 153, 154 
note, 339; inaccuracy of, regarding 
Bliicber’s message to Wellington, ii. 
8 note ; military superiority of, ii. 
121, 122 

; Napoleon. See Buonaparte 
National defence, Wellington’s anxiety 
and advice regarding, ii, 335, 356- 
365 

Naval support, Wellington’s com- 
plaints regarding, i. 339, 340 
Nelson, Lord, Wellington’s one meet- 
ing with, i. 75 TiotCj 76 
Netherlands. See Holland 
Newcastle, Duke of, slighted by Wel- 
lington, h. 213 
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Ney, Marshal, at OMad Rodrigo, i 
188; engagement with Oraufnrd, i. 
190 ; invests Almeida, i. 191; at 
Busaco, i. 195-197 ; at Thomar, i. 
212 ; opposed to Massena, i. 213 ; 
at Redinha, i. 2M ; at Roz d’Aronce, 
i. 215; dissensions with Massena,!. 
219, 220 ; removed from command, 
i. 220; declares for Napoleon, i. 
391, 392: remains without a post, 

i. 399 ; given command of left wing, 

ii. 6; embarrassment of unknown 
staff, ii. 7, 17 ; inaction at Quatre- 
Bras, ii. 17, 27 ; battle of Quatre- 
Bras, ii. 20-27 ; rejoined by D’Erlon 
after Quatre-Bras, ii. 32, 37 ; delays 
reporting failure at Quatre-Bras, ii, 
38; Napoleon determines to sup- 
port, ii. 39; urges Napoleon to 
hasten attack, ii. 58, 59; at Water- 
loo, ii, 66, 67, 73, 74, 76, 77, 79, 83, 
85 ; Wellington refuses to intercede 
for, ii. 106-108 note 

Nicolas, Emperor, accession of, ii. 181 ; 
Wellington’s mission to, on the 
Grseco-Turkish question, ii. 181, 184 
Nive, passage of the, i. 359 
Nivelle, battle of the, i. 354-356 


O’CoisnsrEiiL, Daniel, Catholic Associa- 
tion organised by, ii. 176 ; elected 
for Clare, ii. 220 ; disqualified from 
taking his seat in Parliament, ii. 
240, 241 

Orthes, battle of, i. 364-367 


Pakenham, General, brother-in-law 
of Wellington, shatters Thomi^re’s 
columns at Salamanca, i. 282, 283 ; 
left at Medina de Pomar, i. 315 ; 
success at Sorauren, i. 336 
Pakenham, the Hon. Catherine. See 
Wellington, Duchess of 
Palmerston, Lord, deplores Welling- 
ton’s resignation of the Command- 
in-Chief, ii. 200 ; in Wellington’s 


Cabinet, ii. 212 ; votes against Peel, 
ii. 218: intervenes with Wellington 
on Huskisson’s behalf, and resigns 
oj0S[ce, sii. 219 ; Wellington’s over- 
tures to, ii. 252 and note ; declines 
any post but the Foreign Office. 
ii.342 ; accuses Government regard- 
ing national defences, ii. 359 ; his 
view of third French Revolution, ii. 
367 ; indiscretion regarding Louis 
Napoleon, 384 

Pamplona, Wellington’s orders to Don 
Carlos regarding, i. 351 

Paris, Convention of, ii. 99 

Peel, Sir Robert, at the Home Office, 
1822, ii. 168 ; hostility to Catholic 
claims, ii. 175 ; a leader of the Old 
Tories, ii, 187 ; refuses to hold office 
under Canning, ii. 198 ; his reluct- 
ance to resume office, ii. 210 ; Home 
Secretary under Wellington, ii. 211, 
212 ; resolves to resign on Catholic 
Emancipation Bill, ii. 217 ; his views 
on the corrupt boroughs, ii. 218 ; 
advocates concession to Roman 
Catholic claims, ii. 221, 222, 225, 
226 ; his attitude on the Catholic 
question compared with Welling- 
ton’s, ii. 223; decides to retain 
office, ii 225 ; memorandum to the 
Hing on Catholic question, ii. 226 ; 
summons to Winrisor and resigna- 
tion, ii. 228; absent during Wel- 
lington’s second Ministerial defeat, 
ii. 244; asked by Wellington to 
form a Government, ii. 251 ; 
estrangement from Wellington, ii. 
257 ; Wellington’s remark on Lady 
Peel, ii. 260; refuses to join a Re- 
form Ministry, ii. 267 ; his tribute 
to Wellington, ii. 267, 268 ; confers 
with Wellington, ii. 268; renew^ed 
estrangement from Wellington, ii. 
289-294; Wellington’s opinion of, 
ii 291; reserve of, ii. 291, 309; 
esteem for Wellington, ii. 292 ; sent 
for, from Italy, to form a Ministry, 
ii. 302 ; his first Cabinet, ii. 304 : 
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defeats and resignation, ii. 305, 306 ; 
attitude towards the Mtmicipal Cor- 
porations Bill, ii. 308 ; renewed 
estrangement from Wellington, ii, 
309 ; cordiality restored, ii. 311 ; 
the Bedchamber difficulty, ii. 324 ; 
Canadian policy, ii. 329; renewed 
coldness with Wellington, ii. 329- 
332 ; regard for public opinion, ii. 
330 ; cordiality restored with Wel- 
lington, ii, 332 ; second Adminis- 
tration, ii. 333, 339; proposes re- 
laxation of tariffis, ii. 335 : resigns, 
ii. 341 ; resumes office, ii. 342; pro- 
poses repeal of Corn Laws, ii. 348; 
dissuades Wellington from leading 
the Cabinet on resuming the Com- 
mand-itt-Chief, ii. 357; attitude 
towards national defence, ii. 359, 
300; death of, ii. 371 ; Wellington’s 
tribute to, ii. 372 
Peninsular War — 

Campaigns in Gironohgictd Order ; 

Expedition of June, 1808, 1 97- 
102 

Yimeiro, 1808. Bemforcemants 
despatched, i. 103, 104; Wel- 
lesley superseded by Sir H. 
Dalrymple, i. 104 ; King 
Joseph’s flight, i, 105; Wel- 
lesley’s lack of transports, i. 
106 ; advance by coast road, i. 
107 : combat of Boli^a, i. 110- 
112; Sir H. Buirard’s arrival, 
i. 112; battle of Yixneiro, i. 
113-116 ; Sir H. Dalrymple’s 
arrival, i. 117; Convention of 
Cintra, i. 118, 119, 121 ; French 
evacuate Lisbon, i, 119; politi- 
cal settlement of Portugal, i. 
120; Wellesley returns to Eng- 
land, i. 121 ; Court of Inquiry 
on the three generals, i. 123- 
125 ; thanks and honours be- 
stowed on Wellesley, i. 126 

Talavera, 1808-9. Napoleon 
sends reinforcements, and ap- 
peals to King George, i. 129 ; 


enters Madrid, i. 130 ; Sir J. 
Moore takes the field, i. 131 ; 
his retreat, i. 132 ; treaty wdth 
Spain, and position in Portugal. 
i. 133 ; position of French and 
Spanish armies, L 135, 136 ami 
note; strength of force under 
Wellesley, i. 136; incident of 
Captain d’Argenton, i. 138, 139 
wote ; Soult’s retreat, i, 139, 
140; passage of the Douro, and 
combat at the Seminary, i. 141- 
143 ; Soult’s retreat northwards, 
and sufferings of the French, i. 

143, 144; British advance, i. 

144, 146, 155; difficulties of 
British troops in Spain, i. 156; 
battle of Talavera, i.'„ 159-165 ,, 
British go into cantonments at 
Badajos, i. 170 

;Torres Vedras,: 1809-10: Wei-.,, 
lington adopts defensive policy, 

,, i. "'•179; Massena,,, •commands 
•army of , 'Portugal, i. 182;',Wel-",; 

■ ; ' lington ': ','recrosses ' the,: . Tagus, ■ i . 

■ , • ■ 183 secrecy in •, preparation' ■ o^f • 
the lines of Torres Vedras, i. 
183, 185, 201, 202; all military 
resources of Portugal called 
out, i. 186 ; Massena’s advance, 
i. 188 ; siege and surrender of 
Ciudad Eodrigo, i. 189 ; capitu- 
lation of Almeida and pro- 
clamations by Wellington and 
Massena, i. 191; Massena in- 
vades Portugal, i, 193; battle 
of Busaco, i. 194-198; its effects 
on the Allies, i. 198, 199 ; re- 
treat of the Allies, i. 199, 200 : 
Allies entrenched in the lines 
of Torres Yedras, i. 203 ; Mas- 
sena retires to Santarem, i. 204 

Overthrow of Massena, 1810-11. 
Position and condition of the 
two armies, i. 209, 210 ; Bajados 
invested, i. 211 ; surrenders, i. 
212 ; British reinforcements, i. 
212 ; combat of Eedinha, i. 214 ; 
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afair of Foz d’AroEce, i, 215 ; 
Soult returns soutlij i. 2X9 1 
capture of Guarda by the Allies, 
i. 220; combat of Sabugal, i. 
221; Massena evacuates Por- 
tugal, i. 222 ; Wellrngton visits 
Alemtejo, i. 223 ; battle of 
Puentes de Onoro, i. 226”228 ; 
incident of Captain Love, i. 
229 ; retreat of the French, i. 
229 ; Marmont supersedes Mas- 
sdna, i. 232 ; French garrison 
at Almeida escapes, i. 232, 233 ; 
Badajos besieged, i 233 ; battle 
of Albuera, i. 234; Badajos 
reinvested, i. 236 ; siege raised, 
i* 237 ; French retire from 
Estremadura, i. 238 ; blockade 
of Ciudad Eodrigo, i. 240 ; lines 
of Torres Vedras repaired, i. 
240 ; action of El Bodon, i 
241 ; retreat of Allies, i. 242 ; 
retreat of the French, !. 243; 
blockade of Ciudad Bodrigo 
resumed, i. 244 

Sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Badajos, 1812.(see oho preced- 
ing section') ; new Begency 
appointed in Spain, i. 247 ; 
defences of Almeida repaired 
by the Allies, i. 248 ; siege and 
capture of Ciudad Bodrigo, i. 
249-253 ; siege, storming, and 
sack of Badajos, i. 256-262; 
Wellington’s omission to sum- 
mon the garrison, i, 258 

Salamanca, 1812. Bridge at Al- 
maraz destroyed, i. 273; position 
and strength of the armies, i. 
273-275 ; the Allies enter Sala- 
manca, i. 275 ; reduction of the 
forts and continued retreat of 
Marmont, i. 276; Wellington 
decides on retreat, i, 278 ; 
French cross the Tormes, i. 
280; battle of Salamanca, i. 
281-287 ; fine charge of Hano- 
verian cavalry, i. 286; the 


Allies enter Valladolid and ad- 
vance upon Madrid, L 290; 
King Joseph leaves Madrid, !. 
290; Allies enter Madrid, i. 
291 ; appointment of a Judge- 
Advocate-General, i. 292 : siege 
of Burgos, i. 294-296 ; Wel- 
lington raises the siege, i. 296]; 
Allies recross the Douro, i. 
299 ; Soult crosses the Tormes, 
i. 300 ; Soult recrosses, and the 
Allies go into winter quarters, 
i. 301 ; festivities at Ciudad 
Eodrigo, i. 303 

Vitoria, 1813. Forces under Wel- 
lington, i. 306 ; position and 
number of Spanish forces, i. 
307; Wellington’s plan of 
campaign, i. 308-310; the Allies 
advance, i. 310-314 ; French 
abandon Burgos, i. 312 ; Allies 
cross the Ebro, i. 314; King 
Joseph offers battle, i. 315; 
battle of Vitoria, i. 316-320; 
spoil and losses, i. 321 and note ; 
site called The English Hills,” 
i 321-322 woie; incident of 
Madame Gayan, i. 322 ; Wel- 
lington made Field- Marshal, 
i. 322 and note; Wellington’s 
harshness to Captain Eamsay, 
i. 325 ; King Joseph’s retreat 
i. 326; investment and siege 
of San Sebastian, i. 326, 328 ; 
Soult appointed Napoleon’s 
lieutenant, i. 329 ; Soult forces 
the passes of Maya and Bonces- 
valles,!. 330,331 ; siege of San 
Sebastian suspended, i. 331 

Pyrenees, 1813. Wellington’s 
first sight of Soult, i. 333; 
battles of Sorauren, i. 334-337 ; 
Soult is driven across the 
frontier, i. 337 ; siege of San 
Sebastian renewed, i. 339; 
storm and capture, i. 341 ; en- 
gagements of 31st August and 
1st September, i. 344, 345; 
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passage of tie Bidassoa, i, 348, 
349; attack oti La Bhane, i. 
349,350 ; BamploBa surrenders, 
i. 351 ; battle of the Nivelle, i. 
354-350 : incident of ‘‘ L’affaire 
estfime!*M,357 
South of France, 1813 “14. 
Passage of the Nive, i. 359; 
battle of Saint Pierre, i. 361 ; 
losses of the Allies, 9th to 13th 
December, i. 361 ; Napoleon’s 
treaty with Ferdinand, i. 361, 
362 ; the Allies in cantonments, 
i. 362 ; passage of the Adour, i. 
363; battle of Orthes, i. 364- 
367 ; Wellington wounded, i. 
366; Allies enter Bordeaux, 
i. 367 ; affair of Tarbes, i. 369 ; 
battle of Toulouse, i. 371, 372 ; 
claimed by Soult as a victory, 
i. 373 ; abdication of Napoleon, 
i. 373 

Ferocious character of the struggle, 
i. 101, 187, 231 

French army. See under France 
Great Britain {see also Army), 
official attitude, i. 103, 130, 133, 
150, 151, 153, 181,306, 374, 390 ; 
Wellington’s lack of money, i. 
218, 278, 294; public opinion, 
i. 305, 306 

Portuguese and Spanish troops, 
government, etc. See under Por- 
tugal and Spain 

Perceval, Mr., Wellington’s opinion 
regarding Napier’s censure of, i. 154 
note ; succeeds Duke of Portland as 
Prime Minister, i. 178 ; assassinated, 
i. 248 

Percy, the Hon. Henry, brings news 
of Waterloo to England, ii. 97, 98 
Perponcher, General de, prompt action 
in absence of Wellington, ii. 7 
‘‘ Peterloo ” affair, the, ii. 146, 147 
Picton, General, refuses to support 
Craufurd, i. 190 ; in danger at 
Busaco, i. 195, 196 ; orderly retreat 
at El Bodon, i. 242 ; charge to the 


Connaught' Bangers, i. 251.; leads 
assault at Bad.ajo.s,'i.,258, 259 ; story 
of Wellington’s farewell to Por- 
tugal, i. 310 note ; goes on leave, 

. i. 347; in Brussels, with .the',, reserve, 
ii 12; ordered to halt the reserve 
at Waterloo, ii. 14, 16 ; arrives at 
Quatre-Bras, ii. 17; charges the 
French cuirassiers, ii. 24 ; killed, ii. 
70 ; Wellington’s opinion of, ii. 70 
note ; incidentally mentioned, i. 221, 
317, '318, 331-333, 336, 364, 365, h, 
42, 54, 69 

Pitt, William, Bill on Eoman Catholic 
disabilities supported by Wesley, i. 
7; expects continuation of peace 
in 1792, i. 9; appreciation of Wesley, 
i. 21 ; seeks his advice on his return 
from India, i. 75 ; regards Spain as 
the place of ultimate stand against 
Napoleon, i. 93, 97 ; death of, i, 77 
Ponsonby, Lord, bet on Wellington’s 
occupation of the lines of Torres 
Vedras, i. 185 note\ with the Union 
Brigade at Waterloo, ii. 55 ; killed 
at Waterloo, ii. 71 and note 
Poor Law Bill, Wellington’s attitude 
towards, ii. 299, 300 
Portland, Duke of, constancy of pur- 
pose maintained by Cabinet of, i. 
150, 151, 153, 154 

Portugal (see also Peninsular War) — 
Army: commissariat deficiency, i. 
106-108, 219, 354; lack of dis- 
cipline, i. 108 ; improvement 
effected by Beresford, i. 133 and 
note, 136, 175, 245 ; ail military 
resources called out, i. 186 ; 
troops praised by Wellington, i. 
198,336 359; treachery to 

Spanish prisoners, i. 291; fine 
behaviour at the Nive, i. 360 ; 
inefficiency of cavalry, i. 212; 
desertion, i, 224 ; troops asked by 
Wellington for Netherland cam- 
paign against Napoleon, i. 394 
Base of operations against Napoleon, 
i. 99 and note, 100 
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Coast Jroute cliosen by Wellesley, 1 

Debarkation of Wellington’s troops 
at Mondego, i. 105 
Devastation of, by the inhabitants 
ordered by Wellington, i. 186, 
187, 191 ; order disregarded, i. 
199,203 

Grovernment, interference with Wel- 
lington by, i. 191, 192 ; indolence 
and remissness of, i. 217-219, 
224, 248 

Great Britain, relations with, 1808, 
i. 96 ; political settlement effected 
by, i. 120 ; subsidies granted by, 
i. 389, 394 

Loyalty and endurance of the people, 
i. 202, 216, 218 

Massena’s advance into, i. 193 ; 

evacuation of, i. 222 
Miserable state of the country, i. 
200 

Monk’s warning to Wellesley, i. 
110 

Napoleon’s treatment of, i. 93, 94 
Prince Eegent’s escape to Brazil, i. 
93 

Spies, usefulness of, h 216 
Wellington’s farewell to, i. 310 
note 

Press, English, useful to Napoleon, 
i. 183, 184 note ; cultivated by 
Canning, ii. 201 
Prince Consort. See Albert 
Prince of Orange. See Frederick 
Prussia (see also Bliicher and Biilow), 
alliance with Austria against France, 
1793, i. 10 ; designs on Saxony, i. 
387, 388, 403 ; joins the Quadruple 
Alliance, i. 391 

Pyrenees. See under Peninsular War 

Quadktjplb Alliance, the, i. 391 
Quarte-Bras, Ney instructed to make 
his head-quarters at, ii. 6 ; Per- 
poncher’s prompt action at, ii, 7 ; 
neglected by Wellington, ii. 9, 17 ; 


Wellington joins Prince of Orange 
at, and orders 'a general concentra- 
tion, ii. 16 ; battle of, ii, 20-28 

Eamsay, Captain Nonnan, exploit at 
Fuentes de Onoro, i. 226; Wel- 
lington’s harshness to, i. 325, 326 
and ii. 195 ; superiority of, ii. 
122 

Eedinha, combat of, i. 214 
Eeform, Parliamentary, Wellington’s 
opposition to proposals of, ii. 253, 
254, 262-265 ; his change of policy 
regarding, ii. 267-269 ; his defence 
of the change, ii. 269, 270 
Bernard, M., escapes with a secret 
treaty, i. 403 

Eichmond, Duke of, Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with Wellesley as Chief 
Secretary, i, 81 ; off ers to serve under 
Wellington in the Peninsula, i. 323 
note, ii. 11 note ; introduces Wel- 
lington on taking his seat in the 
House of Lords, i. 381 ; studies map 
of Waterloo district with Welling- 
ton, ii. 14; resigns from Grey’s 
Ministry, ii. 300 

Eichmond, Duchess of, ball in Brussels 
given by, ii. 11-14 
Eoli 9 a, combat of, i. llG-112 
Eoman Catholic disabilities and claims , 
Wellesley’s opinion and attitude 
regarding, i 7, ii. 173, 17 5-1 80, 
190, 216; cases of evasion of the 
Test Act cited by Wellesley, i. 80 ; 
the Catholic Association, ii. 176, 
177 ; suppressed, ii. 178 ; the ques- 
tion left open, ii. 176, 177, 187 ; 
O’Connell’s election, ii. 221; con- 
cession advocated, ii. 221-226 ; 
Emancipation Bill before Parlia- 
ment, ii. 230, 237 ; carried, ii. 238 
Bomana, Marquis, escape from Den- 
mark effected by, i. 147, 148 ; Wel- 
lington’s estimate of, i. 149 ; entreats 
Wellington to succour Ciudad Eod- 
rigo, i. 189 
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Hoiiccsvalles, Sotilt’s success at, i. 331 

Russell, Lord dolau, comments on 
Torres Yedras arrangements, i. 185 
note ; his remark on the Indemnity 
Act, ii. 215 ; carries a hill removing 
disabilities of Dissenters, ii. 216; 
first Reform Bill, ii 258 ; third 
Reform Bill, ii, 265 ; proposes a 
fixed corn duty, ii, 334 ; his mani- 
festo on the Corn Laws, ii 340 ; 
attempts xmsnccessfully to form a 
Cahinet, ii 342 ; Weiiingtoms in- 
dignation at his desertion of Peel, 
ii. 353; commissioned to form a 
Government, ii. 353 ; ■Wellington’s 
disapproval of Ms Army discharge 
scheme, ii 133; defeated on the 
County Pranchise Bill, ii. 382 ; 
resimies office, ii. 383 ; his Militia 
Bill, ii. 383, 384 

Russia (for Emperors and Policy, see 
Alexander and Nicolas), Napoleon 
starts for, i. 275 ; his disaster in, i. 


linglon, i 127, ii, 103; letters from 
Wellington deprecating a history of 
Waterloo, ii. 50, 51 ; Wellington’s 
account of the cavalry attack on 
British infantry at Waterloo, ii. 75 ; 
remark on Wellington’s debating 
method, ii. 336 
Seringapatam, siege of, i. 34 
Shaw, Colonel, Wellesley’s reason for 
corresponding with, L 44 note 
Shore, Sir John, memorandum on the 
Philippines prepared for, i. 19, 21 
Slave trade, British attitude regarding, 
i. 380, 383 

Somerset, Lord Edward, at Orthes, i. 

365, 366 ; at Waterloo, ii. 54 
Somerset, Lord Pitzroy, at Salamanca, 

i. 283 ; story of Wellington’s search 
for the army, i. 297 ; at Sorauren, 
i 333; left at Paris as chargd 
d’affaires, i. 386; right arm shot 
off, ii. 89 ; his superiority, ii. 122 ; 
with Wellington in the Green Park, 

ii. 151 

Sorauren, battles of, i. 334-337 
Soult, Marshal, checked by small 
British force in Lisbon, i. 133 ; dis- 
affection among officers of, i. 137- 
140 ; Wellington’s opinion of, i. 182 
note; inhumane edict of, i. 187; 
advances to support Massena, i. 211 ; 
returns to Seville, i. 217 ; claims 
Albuera as a victory, 1. 234 note: 
awaits d’Erlon at Llarena, i. 235 ; 
withdraws to Andalusia, i. 238; in 
Andalusia, i. 255 ; at Llarena during 
siege of Badajos, i, 258; retires into 
Andalusia, i. 273 ; his numbers, 15th 
May, 1812, i. 274 ; advises evacuation 
of Madrid, i. 290; raises siege of 
Cadiz, i. 291, 292; accuses King 
Joseph to Napoleon, i. 292; joins 
Souham and crosses the Tormes, i, 
300; recrosses, i, 301; recalled to 
Paris, i. 308; appointed to chief 
command in Spain, i. 329 ; defeats 
Cole and Picton, i. 331 ; Welling- 
ton’s first sight of, i. 333, 334 ; 


Sabtjgal, combat of, i. 221 
Saint Helena, Wellesley’s experience 
of,i,.7l"-:::'' '■■■■■ : 

Saint Pierre, battle of, i. 361 
Salamanca campaign. See under 
Peninsular War 

Salisbury, Lord, asks Wellington’s 
advice regarding negociations with 
Whigs, ii. 265 ; Wellington’s letter 
to, explaining his support of Peel, 
ii. 344-348 

Salisbury, Lady, extracts from diary of, 
1838, ii, 320-323 ; illness and death 
of, ii. 325, 326 ; Wellington’s 
attachment to, ii, 375 
San Sebastian, investment and siege 
of, i. 326, 328 ; siege suspended, 1 
331 ; renewed, i. 339 ; storm and 
capture, i. 341 

Sanchez, Julian (guerilla chief), re- 
liability of, i. 239, 241 
Scott, Sir Walter, estimate of Wei- 
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battles of Sorauren, i. 334-337 ; 
driven across the frontier, i. 337 ; 
attempts to relieve San Sebastian, 
i. 343 ; loses an opportunity at 
tbe Bidassoa, 1. 349; maintains tbe 
defensive, i. 353; battle of tbe 
Nivelle, i. 354-856; at Bayonne, i. 
360; attacks Hill at Saint Bierre, 
i. 361 ; embarrassed by legitimism 
of French inhabitants, i. 362, 372 ; 
concentrates at Orthes, i. 363 ; losses 
at Orthes, i. 366 ; retreats to Tarbes, 
i,367 ; resumes the offensive, i. 368; 
retreats to Tonlonse, i. 369 ; loses an 
opportunity at Toulouse, i. 370, 371 ; 
sends Wellington plans of battle of 
Toulouse, i. 372 ; claims victory at 
Toulouse, !. 373; sends Wellington 
formal acknowledgment of the Pro- 
visional Government of France, i. 
376 ; welcomes Wellington’s pre- 
sence as ambassador, i. 383 ; succeeds 
Berthier as chief of the staff, i. 398, 
399 ; unfitness for the post, i 400 
and note ; warns Ney of a general 
advance, ii 17; deplores absence of 
Grouchy at Waterloo, ii. 59 ; urgently 
recalls Grouchy, ii. 66 ; complains of 
Ney’s action at Waterloo, ii. 76; 
represents Louis Philippe at the 
Queen’s coronation, ii. 320 ; Har- 
dinge presented to, ii. 321 ; name 
coupled with Wellington’s at the 
City dinner, ii. 322 

Souza, Principal, interferes with Wel- 
lington’s movements in Portugal, i. 
191, 192; opposes sending Portu- 
guese contingent to Wellington in 
the Netherlands, i. 395 
Spain (see also Peninsular War) — 
Army, inefficiency of troops, i. 132, 
136 note, 152, 153, 156, 161, 166, 
170, 172-175, 180 and note, 234 
note, 246, 285-287, 293, 299; 
position of French and Spanish 
annies at beginning of Talavera 
Campaign, i. 135, 136 and note ; 
valour displayed by troops, i. 344, 


350; praised by Wellington, i. 
345 ; commissai'iat deficiency, i. 
846, 354, 358; Wellington made 
generalissimo of, i. 298; Wel- 
lington’s income as generalissimo 
handed over as a fund for, ii. 112 
Charles IV., abdication of, i. 94 ; 
Bourbon dynasty dismissed, and 
Napoleon’s brother made king, i. 
95 

Colonies in South America seek 
British aid, i. 90 ; struggle with 
the mother country, ii. 170, 173 ; 
obtain foreign recognition, ii. 
193; Ministry of the Colonies 
abolished, 1899, 1 247 note 
Enthusiasm of the people and resist- 
ance against the French, i. 95, 
96, 98, 99, 104 

Ferdinand, Napoleon’s treaty with, 
rejected by the Begency, i. 362 ; 
tyranny of, i. 379, 383, ii. 160 
Ferocity of the war in, i. 101, 187 
Fleet destroyed off Cape St. Vincent, 
i. 19 

Government, new Begency ap- 
pointed, i. 247 ; rejects Napoleon’s 
treaty with Ferdinand, i. 362 
Great Britain, relations with, 1808, 
i. 93, 96, 97 ; dislike of the 
British, i, 99 ; treaty with, 1809, 
i. 133 ; subsidised by, i. 99, 132, 
152,247,380,389 

Language acquired by Wellington. 
1.98 

Napoleon’s designs upon, i. 93 ; visit 
to Madrid, i. 130 
Stanley, Lord. See Derby 
Stevenson, Colonel, with Wellesley’s 
infantry in rear of Conahgull, i. 41 ; 
commands Hyderabad contingent 
against Holkar, i. 52 ; storms 
tfalnapur, i. 54 ; detached from 
Wellesley’s force at Budnapur, i, 
55; unable to assist at battle of 
Assaye, i- 59 ; Wellesley’s com- 
munications with, i. 61; laborious 
1 march and siege of Gawilghur, i, 63 
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Stewart, Lord Cliarles. j&ea Loadon- 
derry 

Stewart, Major-Cxeneral the Hon. 
William, Wellington’s comment on 
his surprise by d’Erlon, 1 330 and 
note ; success at the Hivelle, i. 355 

Suchet, General, advises concentration 
in Catalonia, i. 290 ; occupied by 
Sir J. Murray, i 306, 327; with- 
draws northward to Lerida, i, 338 ; 
his presence in Catalonia a check 
on Wellittgton, i. 346; disregards 
Sonlt’s insiractions to unite forces, 
i. 353 ; sends Wellington formal 
ucknomdedgment of the Provisional 
Government of France, i, 376 ; com- 
mands the Army of the Alps, i. 398 

Sultanpettah, Wellesley’s reverse at, 

i. 32 ; capture of, i. 33 ; letter to 
Gurwood regarding, i. 404, 405 

Sntton, Mr. Manners, asked by Wel- 
lington to join his Cabinet, ii, 268 

Talavera Campaign. See under 
Peninsular War 

Talbot, Colonel, Wellington’s remon- 
strance regarding an illegible letter, 

ii. 288 

Talleyrand, Wellington’s presence as 
ambassador welcomed by, i. 383 ; 
remark on the Congress of Vienna, 

i. 387 ; directed to appoint Fouchd 
Minister of Police, ii. 100 

Thirty-third Eegiment, Wesley a 
major of, i. 6 ; ordered to the Nether- 
lands, i. 10; ordered to the West 
Indies and driven back, i. 18, 19; 
detailed for India, i. 19 ; Wellesley’s 
care of, i. 30 ; Wellesley a colonel 
of, i. 77; conduct at Quatre-Bras, 

ii. 26 

Tipd Sultan, conspiracy of. See 
tmder India 

Torrens, Colonel Sir Henry, Welling- 
ton’s letter complaining of military 
appointments, i. 207; proposes to 
Wellington a G.O. on his assuming 
the Command-in-Chief, ii. 185 


Torres Vedras. See under Peninsular 
War 

Toulouse, battle of, i. 371,372; claim- 
ed by Soult as a victory, i. 373 

XJmTED States, effect of the war 
with, 1. 288, 306, 340; Wellington 
offered command of the war, i. 384 : 
peace commission at Ghent, i. 385 ; 
peace concluded, i. 390 ; friendliness 
during Canadian rebellion, ii. 318 
note 

Uxbridge, Lord. Bee Anglesey 

Victoria, Queen, Wellington disap- 
proves her attending a review on 
horseback, ii. 312; her regard for 
Melbourne, ii. 312, 316, 323; the 
Bedchamber difficulty, ii. 324 ; Lady 
Douro admired by, ii. 325; opens 
Parliament, and announces her be- 
trothal, ii. 328 ; requests Wellington 
to remain Commander-in-Ghief, ii. 
342 ; Wellington appreciated by, ii. 
342, 371, 387 

Vienna — 

Congress of 1815, i. 385-389, 391, 
392, 397 

Congress of 1822, Wellington or- 
dered to attend, ii. 166; Lord 
Stewart’s intrigues against Wel- 
lington, ii. 166 note; Welling- 
ton’s instructions as plenipotenti- 
ary, ii. 169-171 ; incident of the 
Quaker, ii. 171, 172 

Vimeiro and Vitoria Campaigns. See 
under Peninsular War 

Vivian, Major-General Sir Hussey, 
Wellington’s pencilled order to, at 
Waterloo, ii. 67 ; pursues the Guards, 
ii. 84, 85; mentioned incidentally, 
i. 365, ii. 3, 40, 54 

Waterloo, site of, first indicated by 
Wellington, i. 382, ii. 44 note; 
Wellington surprised and out- 
manoeuvred by Napoleon, ii. 33, 34, 
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36 ; strength and composition of 
the Allied Army, ii. 42; strength 
of theJPrench, ii. 43; nature of the 
position, ii. 53, 54 ; Allied order of 
battle, ii. 54; advanced posts occu- 
pied by Wellington, ii. 55 ; position 
of Erench Army, ii. 57 ; French 
order of battle, ii. 62 ; attack on 
Hougoumont, ii 65, 72, 73, 76, 77, 
79 ; arrival of Prussians, ii. 66, 77 ; 
attack on La Haye Sainte, ii. 68, 
69 ; second attack on La Haye 
Sainte, ii. 73, 74 ; capture of La 
Haye Sainte, ii. 76, 77; conflict at 
Plancenoit, ii. 79, 80, 87 ; Hapoleon 
orders the final attack, ii. 80 ; defeat 
of the Imperial G-uard, ii. 84, 93-95 ; 
general advance of the Allied line, 
ii. 85 ; Napoleon leaves the field, ii. 
86 ; W ellington’s ohjection to his- 
tories of the battle, ii. 50, 51, 74 ; 
Wellington’s conversation with Lady 
Salisbury on the victory, ii. 91-93 ; 
site revisited by Wellington with 
George IV., ii. 160; Wellington’s 
advice regarding the distribution of 
medals for, ii. 134 and note, 135 

Waters, Lieut.-General Sir John, ex- 
ploit at the passage of the Douro, i. 
141 ; useful to Wellington in hunt- 
ing, i, 298 and note ; superiority of, 
ii. 122 

Webster, Lady Frances, Wellington’s 
letter to, on the eve of Waterloo, ii. 
46 ; letter after Waterloo, ii. 90 and 
note 

Wellesley, Arthur. See Wellington 

Wellesley, Henry. SeeOomlej 

Wellesley, Marquess, elder brother of 
Wellington, and second Earl of 
Momington, requests an army com- 
mission for his brother Arthur, i. 5 ; 
Arthur’s request for foreign service, 
i. 8; high opinion of Arthur and 
reliance on him, i. 15, 19 note, 34, 
36, 71 ; appointment to Governor- 
Generalship of India, and change of 
the family name to Wellesley, i. 22, 


23 noU \ declares war on Tipii, i. 27 : 
dissuaded by his brother from visiting 
camp at Vellore, i. 28, 29 ; letter to 
General Harris on Arthur’s appoint- 
ment at Seringapatam, i. 36 ; created 
Marquess Wellesley, i. 42; dis- 
pleasure with Arthur and subsequent 
approval, i. 43, 44 ; refuses Arthur’s 
repayment of debt, i. 38 ; defensive 
alliance with Gaikwai* of Baroda, 
i. 51 ; treaty of Bassein, i. 52; 
approves Arthur’s Marhatti treaty; 
i. 64 ; success of his Indian adminis- 
tration, i. 48, 71, 72; British 
criticism and censure, i. 49, 50, 75, 
79, 80 ; Minister at Seville, i. 77, 
169, 172; at the Foreign Office in 
Perceval^s Ministry, i. 178 ; resigns, 
i. 247 ; suggestion for his brother’s 
armorial bearings, i. 293 ; reproaches 
Lord Bathurst for the failure at 
Burgos, i. 297 ; Lord- Lieutenant of 
Ireland, ii. 175 ; reconciliation with 
his brother, i. 323 

Wellington, Arthur WcUesley, Duke 
of-^ 

Eidorieal Sequence of Career — 
Aueestry, parentage, and birth, i. 
1-3 ; boyhood, i. 3-5 ; first com- 
mMon in the army (with list of 
subsequent commissions), i 6; 
appointed aide-de-camp to Lord 
Westmoreland, i. 7 ; in Irish 
Parliament, i. 7 ; engagement to 
Miss Pakenham, i. 7 ; Netherland 
expedition, L 10-14; applies for 
post in Civil Service, i. 15 ; 
attempted West Indian expedi- 
tion, i. 18; goes to India, i 19 ; 
made brigadier, i. 29 ; incurs 
heavy expenses with the army, i. 
30, 39 ; battle of Malavelly, i. 31 : 
affair of Sultanpettah, i. 32, 33. 
404, 405 ; appointed commandant 
of Seringapatam, 1 35, 36 ; diffi- 
culties with the East India Com- 
pany, i. 37 ; commander of the 
. forces in Mysore, i. JIS ; receives 
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prize-money, 1 . 38,39 and mtei 
declines command of Batavia ex- 
pedition, i. 49 ; defeats Bhoondia, 
i. 41 ; prepares a force for Egypt, 
and is superseded by Baird, i. 42 ; 
suppresses bribery system, i. 49 
note ; promoted to staff rank, 29tb 
April, 1802, i. 52 mte ; Marbatta 
campaign, i. 52-71 ; battle of 
Assaye, i, 56-59 ; rapid promotion, 
i. 65 ; resigns appointment, i, 69 ; 
resumes command in Mysore, i. 
70 j receives Order of tbe Bath and 
other honours, i. 70, 71; his one 
meeting with Nelson, i. 75 note, 
76; appointment under Lord 
Cathcart, L 76 ; receives colonelcy 
of 33rd, i, 77 ; stationed at 
ings, and elected memher for 
Rye, i. 77 ; marriage, i. 78, 79 ; 
becomes Irish Secretary, i. 81 ; 
receives a command in Cathcart’s 
anny, i. 85 ; battle of Roskilde, i. 
87 ; bombardment and capitula- 
tion of Copenhagen, i. 88 ; returns 
to Ireland, i. 89; variety of em- 
ployment, i 99; command of 
Peninsular Expedition, !. 97; 
Lieutenant-Ceneral, i, 97 ; super- 
seded in command, i. 104, 108, 
109; difficulties with Portuguese, 
i. 106-108 ; RoH^a, i. 110-112; 
Vimeiro and Convention of Cintra, 
i. 113-118 ; declines post of pleni- 
potentiary of Madrid, i, 120 ; 
tribute from general officers, i. 
121 ; returns to England, i. 121 ; 
popular censure, i. 121-123 ; inci- 
dent of the levee, i. 123; Court 
of Inquiry on proceedings in the 
Peninsula, i. 123-125, 126 note; 
thanked by Parliament, and pre- 
sented with the freedom of Lon- 
donderry and Limerick, i. 126; 
commands second expedition to 
Portugal, i. 134; Talavera Cam- 
paign, i. 134-170 ; narrow escape, 
i. 160 and mte ; receives a 


peerage, 1. 171 ; , adopts ■' defensive 
policy, i. 179 ; lines of Torres 
■Tedras, . i. ■; 179-204 ; ' calla ■ out ' 
all the military resources of Por- 
tugal, i 186; battle of Busaco, 
i 195-198: Bedinha and Poz 
d’Aronce, i. 214, 215; visits 
Alemtejo, i. 223 ; battle of Puentes 
de Onoro, i. 226-228; Albuera, i. 
234; mistake regarding siege of 
Badajos, 1.236 ; EIBodon, i. 241- 
243 ; assault and capture of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, L 251-253 ; created 
a British earl and a Spanish 
duke, 255 ; storm of Badajos, i. 
257-261; Salamanca Campaign, 
i. 273-301 ; battle of Salamanca, 
i. 281-287; made a marquis, L 
287 ; siege of Burgos, i, 294,295:; 
appointed Spanish generalissimo, 
i. 298 ; rebukes his officers, i. 302 ; 
Vitoria Campaign, i 305-331; 
visit to Cadiz, i. 307 : battle of 
Vitoria, i, 31 6-320 ; made field- 
marsbal, i. 322 ; proposal of the 
Cennan command, i. 323 ; Pyre- 
nees Campaign, i.S32-357; narrow 
escape at Sorauren, i. 333 ; battles 
of Sorauren, i. 334-337 ; capture 
of San Sebastian, i. 341 ; battle of 
the Nivelle, i. 354-356; South 
of Prance Campaign, i. 358-373 ; 
battle of Orthes, i. 364-366 ; 
wounded, i. 366; battle of Tou- 
louse, i, 371 ; appointed British 
ambassador in Paris, i. 378 ; re- 
turns to Madrid to remonstrate 
with Ferdinand, i. 379 ; created 
Duke of Wellington, i. 380 ; takes 
his seat in the House of Lords, 
i. 381 ; reception by the House of 
Commons, i. 381, 382; goes to 
Paris as British ambassador, i, 
382 ; Congress of Vienna, i. 386, 
388 ; command of the Allied 
Army in the Netherlands, i. 392 ; 
taken by surprise on the eve of 
Quatre-Bras, it. 8, 12, 14, 16; 
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Baeliess of Eicliinond’s ball, ii 
11-14 ; Ligny and Quatre-Bras, 
ii. l6-“20 ,* narrow escape, ii 28 ; 
cavalry action at Genappe, ii. 40, 
41 *, battle of Waterloo, ii. 52-90 ; 
gifts and honours, ii, 91 ,* unpopu- 
larity in France, ii. 102-106; 
chief command of the Army of 
Occupation, ii. 109 ; Chief Com- 
missioner of Arbitration and 
Finance, ii, 110, 111; attempted 
assassination, ii. 115 ; disobeys 
instructions to leave Paris, ii. 119 ; 
enters the Cabinet as Master- 
General of the Ordnance, ii. 142 ; 
contemplated assassination, 1820, 
ii. 150, 151 ; dissuades King George 
from dismissing his Ministers, ii. 
158 ; advocates recall of Canning, 
ii. 161, 166-168; scheme of 
Catholic relief, ii. 178 ; becomes par- 
tially deaf, ii. 181 ; mission to St, 
Petersburg, ii. 181; appointed 
Commander-in-Ohief, ii. 185 ; 
quarrel with Canning, ii. 191, 192, 
195-205 ; resignation of Com- 
mand-in-Chief, ii. 198-203, 205 ; 
leaves the Cabinet, ii. 198 ; 
defence in House of Lords, ii. 
201, 202 ; resumes Command-in- 
Cbief, ii. 206 ; becomes Prime 
Minister, ii. 210 ; undertakes 
Eoman Catholic Emancipation, ii, 
222 ; defeated at the Oxford Elec- 
tion, ii. 227 ; attacked by Lord 
Winchilsea, ii.231 ; duel with Lord 
Winchilsea, ii. 234, 235; defeat 
on the Estimates, ii. 243 ; defeat 
on the Jews’ Belief Bill, ii. 244 ; 
nnpopularity, ii. 250, 256, 257 ; 
speech against Eeform, ii. 254; 
death of the Duchess of Wel- 
lington, ii. 259 ; rioters at Apsley 
House, ii. 259 ; opposition to 
second Eeform Bill, ii. 262-264 ; 
undertakes to form a Government 
pledged to Eeform, ii. 266,267 ; 
resigns the attempt, ii. 269; un- 


popularity, ii. 270-273 ; action in 
Opposition, ii. 274-276; corre- 
spondence with Miss J.,ii. 280-283 ; 
voluminous general correspond- 
ence, ii. 283; installed as Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, 
ii, 289 ; estrangement from Peel, 
ii. 289-294 ; difficulties with his 
party, ii. 294 ; accepts the chief 
offices provisionally, ii. 302 ; 
memorandum on the House of 
Lords, ii. 307 ; renewed estrange- 
ment from Peel, ii. 309 ; action in 
Opposition, ii. 315-317 ; cordiality 
with Peel restored, ii. 310 ; letter 
on coalitions, ii. 313; declines 
nomination as Lord Hector of 
Glasgow University, ii. 320 ; the 
City dinner, ii. 322; reconcilia- 
tion with Lord Wellesley, ii. 328 ; 
recommends the Queen to send for 
Peel, ii. 324 ; coldness with Peel 
renewed, ii. 329-332 ; attitude 
towards the Canada Bill, ii, 331 ; 
cordiality with Peel restored, ii. 
332; proposes leadership of Con- 
servatives to Lord Stanley, ii. 
349 ; declines a coalition, ii. 353 ; 
supports the Militia Bill in his 
last speech, ii. 384, 385 ; death, ii. 
386 

Fersonal and profeBsioml dm- 
racteristics — 

Abstemiousness and indifierence to 
luxury, i. 47 note^ ii. 327, 380 

Administrative ability, i, 25, 51, 64, 
66, 71, 89, ii. 102, 112, 141 

Appearance at thirty-six, i. 78 and 
note ; at sixty-nine, ii. 320 ; dress 
at Waterloo, ii, 57 ; on the hunting- 
field, ii. 277 ; in Parliament, ii. 
335 

Calmness, coldness, and reserve, i. 
134, 181, 222, 229, 324, 374, ii. 
77, 240, 306 ; exceptional out- 
burst of emotion, 1 261 

Caution and prudence, i. 21, 32, 161, 
179, 228,277, 313 
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Charm of maEEer aad coasiderate- 
Bess of action, i. 19 30, 135, 

S25,.373; 

GMltoa, lonciness for, IL 373, 378 
ConMence m himself, i. 134, 181, 
248 w)f@, 374, 378, 403 
Conversation, pleasure in,ii, 46 note, 
374' 

Courage, i. 12, 59, 98, 113, 143, 
287, ii. 68, 70, 77, 115, 119, 222, 
366 

Daily life, example of, i. 304 
Detail, attention to, i. 6 note, 12, 13, 
20, 28, 42, 66, 83, 91, 98, 256 
note, ii 111, 283 

Discontent, anti irritation with the 
authorities, i. 43, 44 note, 46, 65, 
67-69, 77, 120, 394, 403, 405 
Disinterestedness, i; 25, 49 note, 66, 
72, ii. 112, 351 

Display, dislike of, ii. 13, 185. 186, 

192, 259, 289 

Health and powers of physical 
endurance, L 34, 303, ii, 28 note, 
39, 373, 380; illness mentioned, 

i. 13, 19, 45, 46, 70, ii. 166, 180, 
181, 327 ; deafness, ii. 181, 325 
and note, 332, 336, 371 ; rheu- 
matism, ii. 325 ; failing powers, 

ii. 329, 330, 332 

Honour and duty, devotion to, i. 

79, 368, ii. 337, 375 
Inftuence on military and political 
affairs, i. 20, 24, 29 
Loyalty to superiors and Allies, i. 

67, 109, 126, 157, 368, ii. 159 
Moderation and humanity, i. 101, 
137, 190, 351, 352, 359, ii. 101, 
109, 130, 133 

Outspokenness, i. 21, 28, 29, 65, 66 
Penetration and rapidity of decision, 
i. 314, ii. 10, 112 and 124, 

193, 369, 380 

Peremptoriness, ii. 193, 213, 230, 
322, 375 

Political views — attitude towards 
slave trade, i. 380; devotion to 
the Crown, ii. 157, 276, 333, 344, 


' 355 : distrust 'of'; WTiigs and 
Eadicais, il.'162, 163,' '270, 273- 
276 ; foreign policy, . ii. 249, 250 ; 
loyalty to the Government, and 
principles in Opposition, i. 153, 
-154, ,368, ii-, .304, "331, .340,, '341, 
354-356 ■; Toryism' as ; a ■ “ Pos- 
sibiist,” ii. 314 

Public opinion, mdifferenee to, ii. 
105, 106, 108, 157, 240, 257, 321, 
330, 364; exception, ii. 201 
Beligious views, ii. 90, 278-280, 282 
Sensitiveness to slight and occa- 
sional resentment, ii. 189, 198- 
201,288,289 

Severity of discipline and occasional 
harshness, i. 101, 144, 145, 185, 
189, 200, 201, 302, 303, 325, 326 
and note, 333. 342, 352, 362, ii. 
130, 195, 273 

Simplicity and directness of speech, 
1. 66, 256, ii. 336, 372 
Sleep, facility of, i. 163, 283, ii. 38, 
306,381 

Sport, love of, i. 208, 309, ii. 275, 
277 

Strategical ability, i. 20, 21, 64, 
100, 182,244, 396, ii. 102; con- 
duct of sieges a weak point, i. 
327 

Study, constant habit of, i. 8, 20 
Tactical ability, i. 6 note, 20, 59, 60, 
107, 108 note, 223, 316, 350, ii. 
139 

Tenacity of opinion and firmness of 
purpose, i. 323, ii. 213, 291, 337, 
380 

Women, relations with, ii. 374, 375 

Wellington, Duchess of (n^e Paken- 
ham), engagement to Wesley, i. 7 ; 
marriage, i. 78, ii. 78, 79, 375 : 
married life, ii. 259, 260 ; death, ii. 
259 

Wesley, name changed to Wellesley, 
i. 23 note 

Westmoreland, Lord, Wesley aide-de- 
camp to, i. 7; desires secrecy re- 
garding the Spanish Colonies Bill, 
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ii. 174: ; G^raeeo-Tarkisli views, ii, 
192 ; refuses to hold office tmder 
GaEning, ii. 198 ; suggested by Wel- 
lingtou for office of Privy Seal, ii 
211 

'Wetherell, Sir Gbarles, violent oppo- 
sition to Oatbolic Emancipation, ii. 
230 

“ Wbo-wbo ? ” Ministry, the, ii. 384 

William IV., accession of, ii 248 ; 
dissolves Parliament, ii 258; con- 
sents to creation of peers for the 
Eeform Bill, ii, 265 ; accepts Mel- 
bourne’s resignation, ii. 301 ; dislike 
of the WMgs, ii 303, 311 ; death, 
iiSll 

Winchilsea, Lord, attack on Welling- 
ton, ii. 231 ; duel with Wellington, 
ii 234, 235 


Wolseley, Lord, Wellington contrasted 
with Marlborough by, i. 396 note 

Yoek, Duke of, Netherland expe- 
dition, i 9-12 ; recalled, i H; 
opinion regarding rank of field- 
marshal, i. 323 note; receives news 
of Waterloo, ii. 97; hostility to 
Eoman Catholic claims, ii. 180; 
death of, ii, 184 ; Torrens’ proposed 
panegyric on, ii. 185; debts of. ii. 
186 

ZnTEN, G-eneral von, despatch to 
Wellington from Charleroi, ii. 8; 
approaches the French right at 
Waterloo, ii. 78 ; enters the field, ii. 
80,81,84 


